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DB. POCOCEE a JOUENET INTO BXOLAND PROM DCBHK 

boundera; if they met, tliey were to give over and put up a bound 
mark at t!ie place: they ha(i a property as long as ihey work'cl, 
which was eifjaifyed by putting up tiie poles, but in length of time 
the bounders came to make this privilcdge a perpetual chattel, which 
rhey can now dispose of as they please and remains their property, 
tho' ihey do not work; but they have no property in the surface. 

We saw Cape Cornwall, tlie north west point ol Englund, to tho 
nortli of which is a litlc bay, that is a fishing cove. 



3. I went from S' Just to Sennara, and a mile further to the Land's 
end, the most western point of England, where the granite rocks 
extend into the sea, and I went on them as far as it is safe to go; 
beyond them are some rocks called the Long Ships j a litle to the 
north I went doivn the sea cliff, and saw a vein of tin which they 
are working. They find here a great variety of shells. I went 
three miles to S' Eurien; 'tis said that King Athelston, reluming 
I'rorc his con(^ue3t of Sciltey Islands, built a church here, and made 
it a sanctuary j but in William the Conqueror's time it waa a 
College of Prebendaries, it was afterwards a Deanery in the gifi of 
the Duke of Cornwall, it has under it S' Sennan and S' Levaw. I 
was not informed till after I left the place of the 19 large stooea in a 
cirole twelve feet apart at Biscauwaune or Buscawcn-oon near Buricn, 
from which place the Boscawens have their name. We came by a 
litle port at the norlh-west corner of the bay call'd Newlin, where 
GuBvous Lake la esteemed the securest part of the bay ; about a 
mile furtlicr is Pensance; and Moushole, a small fishing town, is 
about two milcB to the south of Neutin ; tliis b a very fine bay 
opening to the south-cast and is about 3 milea deep and 4 broad, a 
fine improved country rising up about it; besides these towns ate 
Market Jew, S' Mluhaers Mount and town, which altogether afford 
^/f^-'Dltt beautiful prospect. Pensance is a town of sotne trade in 
tids, wliich they send to Spain ; and they have a good mole 
pbtlorm for guns near it. A mile up the hill to the north- 
s Castle Eorncck, which commands a fine view of the bay and 
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particularly of the Mount, which from this place looka like a ricli 
piece of Gothick carved work. 

4, I went to see S' Klichael's Mount, commonly colled the 
Comish MouDt in this country, and in Cornish Caricause in Cons, 
that is, a hoary rock in a wood ; for tho* it is now an island in the 
buy when the tide ia in, jct they say that the sea has gained, that 
there was lormerly a wood on the spot, and that they somctimex 
discover trees under the sands. A ridge of rocks extend from it 
shout a quarter of a mile to the beach, by which they can ^o to it 
when the tide ia not high. The foot of it is near a measured mile in 
circumference. It consists of a grey granite, the stones of which on 
the west ^ide lye in a beautiful disorder; on the cast aide there is so 
much earth that there ip a hanging garden on part of it. They 
found a tin vein in the rock, which was worked some time ago, and a 
very rich ore was dug out of it. Mr. Borlace showed me a celt or 
copper instrument of war, which, if I mistake mil, ho said was found 
here ; and it ia said that they found spearheads, battle axes, und 
swords of copper all wrapt up in linnen, when they were digging 
for tin. William, Karl of Cornwall, in the time of Henry the first, 
built a cell here for two or three monks, and probably the chapel. 
It is aaid that the monks pretending tliat S' iliehael had appeared 
to tlicm was the occasion of giving it the name of S' Michael's 
Klount. The chapel is lately repaired by the late S' John S' 
Aitbyn, and there are aome convenient opartmenta made by liim 
out of the old buildings, as he took great delight in this plueu, 
where he usually spent liis summers. They aay the whole mount is 
consectated ground, and the people of Market Jew have a burial 
place at the foot of the hilh John Earl of Oxford, after Henry fi"* 
was defeated in Barnet field, whose part he had taken, fortifyed hira 
self here ogainat Edward IV. and defended it bravely till his mod 
gave way on the assault ; and Duke of Hamilton was in this fnrtrew 
when tlie Parliament forces took it, and the lines they drew arc still 
to be seen towards Ludgvon. At the north foot of the mount ia a 
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The materials for the following pages are taken from four volumes 
in the series of Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum 
numbered respectively 15,800, 22,999, 23,000, and 23,001. The 
three last volumes formed a part of the valuable manuscript library 
of Mr. Dawson Turner, dispersed by auction after his death in 
1859. The original letters of Dr. Pococke, describing the parti- 
cular travels now printed for the first time, are not known to exist ; 
the above manuscript volumes contain transcripts of the originals 
only, evidently made with a view to publication, as they bear 
marks of careful revision by the traveller's own hand. Many other 
volumes of like transcripts, made with the same unfiilfiUcd inten- 
tion, ¥rith some original letters, were also transferred to the British 
Museum from the Turner collection, but these relate almost entirely 
to his travels over the continent of Europe and in the East. 

Apart from his journey ings, the life of Pococke presents little to 
interest the reader, and may be told in very few words. He was 
bom at Southampton in 1704, a son of Richard Pococke, described 
as sequestrator of All Saints church, and headmaster of the Free 
School in Southampton. After receiving some education in his 
native town he proceeded to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
it is recorded that he took a degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1731 ; 
two years later, when precentor of Lismore, the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him. 

GAMD. 80C. a 
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Shortly after this date, that is, at the end of the year 1733, we 
meet with the first written eyidences of his passion for travelling, 
in a series of original letters written to his mother and bound up in 
a volume, numbered 19,939, among the Additional Manuscripts. 
These are all addressed to '' Mrs. Elizabeth Pococke, at Newtown 
[or Newton], near Newbury, Berkshire ;" the first is dated firom 
Genoa, on December 10, 1733; firom there we trace him to Rome, 
between January and May in the following year, thence to Venice, 
Milan, Turin, Lyons, and back to Dover on June 30. Holyhead 
he reaches on July 13, apparently with a view to resume his not 
very exacting clerical duties in Ireland. 

The following is the last letter he wrote to his mother on this 
journey >— 

HolTbMd, Jolj 13th, 1754. 

I writ to you from Chester on the 9th, the day we got there : the 10th 
wt» M out for HoljhiMkl. stop*d at HoljwelK dm*d at Rithland, and lay 
at wVbonx^nway. 1 1th we diu'd at Beauniorris, a war I haii nerer been 
b»fow a \\t\t cloan town : L^ BuckWj^s st^t close to it, a fine situa- 
tion ami pUHi»aut |rai\len» on the side of the hill : we saw the house and 
|nu\l<4\«« and a irentlenian had os into the cellar and gare us l«er and 
wiiM': there ai>^ 9^ ho|r»hea^ls of ale i>n one side and 32 of beer on 
lolher ; j^XHl staMes« <1 c, Mj loid and family az« ai his ladie's grand- 
HK^lheia in Meriouelh«h\re ; the lady un an he:r«» of the name of 
%VUKaiii». 

Mr, l\i*her wa* wot here ; he X5 a nuxtun^ of a t^^ntlemaa* a Hbranan« 
and stewaixl in ^>tt\e ea»e(^ ha* an e\<>rodinjr |^\\l character, is Mr. 
lV»herV ;^ ai^n* Katehe)or» standing at Lineolii when his father iSed. and 
4UM^ ha* Nwn w'^ that L\ 1 a)'iMvheud hi* snhwitiin^ to such a <vn- 
dilMi is N\*anse he will not lak« the ^valh^k Th^'iY^V a chapel in the 
)Mti$e and i^rfcjrw tvkv a d*Y. IIU l,«i*Ki)' Kmi^ an Imh jver. 1 t?-'»t 
VW^vvanl x^ Owh-i, is «i«ttKNr i>r l^ttnv^vr-.Jk 

Vr< ha^i with ns 2 n>as)v«^ x>f *Ki|>ek i%frrt»a:;s. tlaaxV^T^^^r^ that talki 
Et\f^sK aJKl *!i^ivct*M w wnch ii ,t>» the&t r.vl.tVj:, x^\\ 

We ^^ cJ* in the Omwwi f*ckt4 Kv*t aK^at t^v a x^i.vk t>,» af^«?«Arc. 



Pococke's next tour abroad appears to have been undertaken 
about two years later. It was preceded by a little jaunt, of which 
he has \e(t a description among his manuscripts headed ''A Journey 
from Ireland to Oxford in 1736," which runs thus : — 

I UnrJed at Holjbead oil thu 25th of April, 1736. The first place we 
came to was Boiledar, six miles when the strand is passable; it is eiglit 
miles nhen it is not. The church, and two others near, belong to Jesus 
College, and so does the church at the Head, A mile or two on this 
side Llangeveoy I passed very near the house where Owen Tudor was 
bom, and a little further by an alrashouso for ten poor persoaa, who have 
£5 a year each, if I mistake not, five men and fire women. 

26th. We crossed over the rirer Conway out of Carnarvonshire, and 
came in to Denbigh, where are remains of a strong castle on a hill. The 
church is near it, and near the old church is the shell of a new one, long 
built bnt not covered ; 'tis bat a small town. I wsa told that between 
Denbigh and Ruthen there is a church on the road with fine painted 
windows, found not long since under ground. We come five miles to 
Rathen, a pretty little town dq a hill; the church was collegiate, the 
minister is now called warden ; it is old within, but the side next the 
town and one end are beaiitiFully cased with hewn freestone. In it is a 
monnmeut to the memory of Dr. Goodman, dean of Westminster iu 
1601, who founded an hospital for 10 men and 2 women in the church- 
yard, and also a school : his nephew was bishop of Glocester, both horn 
in tills town, aud at this time there is one of the famUy here who is iu 
Ij-ade. 

liutben stands on a little hill in the vale of Child, so called from the 
river Cluid that runs through it into the sea at Uitbland, The vale is 
abont a mile broad, and a most delightful part of Denbighshire, and very 
full of inhabitants, the hills on each side being finely improved. Passing 
tbroagh tliis vale into a woree country we travell'd over some dismal hills 
lo another fine large vale, thro' which the river Dee runs to Chester, and 
travalleil ten miles ; on the 

27tb. To Wrexham; a midling town with one broad and short street, 
in which there is a handsom town house built on eight arches on each 
sidii^ with pillars of one stone of t«n feet high ; they are of freestone, and 
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there are two arches in the front. But the great ornsntott of this town 
is the chnrch ; the tower is a most beautlTiil Quthick bnildiDg, with n 
tturet at each corner, and adonied with etatues in niches, and is estoemed 
one of the four wonders of Wales. There is a good piece of the Lord's 
Sapper over the altar, and another of king David orer the door. In the 
chancel are bnryed Hngh Bellot, first bishop of Ban^r, then of Cheater 
in 1596, his conchant statae is on the tomb ; S' Henry Power of Bereham, 
made Viscount Valencia about 1642; Daniel Jones, cleric of the parish, 
with this «pitaph — 

Here Iie» iutcrr'i] beoeatb these tlones 
The beard, tbe flesh, and «ke the bonea 
Of Wrexbara clerk, uM Daniel Jones. 

In the chnrcbyard was bnryed Eliaha Yale in 1731. Among other 
lines of his epitaph are these three remarkable ones — 
Bom in Amorics, in Europe breJ, 
Id Africa travell'd, and in Aaia wed, 
Where he long lived. At London dead. 

Afia' dinner we travelled ten miles in this beantifol vale W Elemare, 
going over the Dee on a good bridge of two rery fine arches, and entered 
into England at the bounds between Flintshire and Shropshire, two milee 
from EUmare. Wreihani is eight miles from Chester, and I passed 
pretty near at an equal distance from Wliitechnrch, Mal)ias and Oswestry; 
that is about seven miles from each. Five miles from Wreshnm we 
passed by a second wonder of Wales, which is Olton cbarchyard, in which 
(he yews all round are to be admired in rows of ten each at 10 feet 
distance ; it is a very pleasant nllage on a hill. The third wonder is to 
the cast of Wrexham, which is Gresford belfry, in which are eight belJa ; 
but there being 12 bells at Wrexham — a very fine sett with 52 tunes on 
the chymes — given by S-' Watktns William Wynne, this is no longer a 
wonder. The fourth wonder is Clangothen bridge, over the river Doe to 
the south of Wrexham; the arches are very hi^, and the pcirs, or 
pillars, that support 'em are hewn out on the rock on each side of the 
river. I omitted one thing between Conway and Denbigh, which is the 
tower of Hendon church; it stands about SO feet distant from the 
church, and is built on a rock, which is, I believe, ten feet higher than 



the lowest part uf the east wall of the church. Elsmear is bo called from 
a meiir or lake at Uic foot of the hill on which the town atandg; the 
lake is Hi least two miles round. The town b on the sids of a bill finely 
aituatei', and on the top of the hill was & caetle witli an entrenchment, 
and now the snmmit is a bowling green, From which there is a delightful 
prospect. The town belongs to the duke of Bridgwater, who is baron of 
E Ism car, and it is leased out for lires renewable: the duke has <l or 
£7000 p' afi: in this county. The Bsh of the lake ia leased for £6 a year 
to a gentleman who makes presents of 'cm. On this lake Mr, Kynustou 
cf Oatly Park has an old Beat, with a fine situated garden on a declining 
groutid to the lake Here are two baylifis put in every year, a certflia 
nnniber being nominated by the burgeases and by the dnke, oat of which 
two ore to be approved of. The duke, by his steward, has probate of 
wilU and the granting of administrationa. The church and churchyard 
are pleasantly situated over the lake, and in the chancel the Kyuaston 
family are bnryed, where are some marble monuments with uoucliant 
statuea to their memory. This town did formerly belong to the Derby 
family, and was called with the estate about it the Barony of Elamere { 
and the inn, the Royal Oak, is now called The Barony of Elsmere, 
becanse the Courts Baron were held here, aa appeared by an iDscription 
on it, now platstered over. 

28th. 1 came to Shrewahnry by noon. In the way I saw two more 
mears or ponds, about a mile roand ; for this country being full of small 
hills, the water falling from them, and some springs it may be rising 
between them, make these lakes. Shrewsbury is aituated on u peninsula 
made by tlie winding of the Severn. It atnnds on a rising ground, 
between which and the river are fine meadows, some within the walla and 
some without them. The peninsula may be three miles round, and the 
town wbUs two ; there is a walk on the town walla almost all round the 
town ; the walls ore built with hewn stone, with battlements and turrets 
also at certain distances. There are pleasaat walks in the meadows by 
the river side, some of tliem planted witli limes, which, together with the 
fine river, make it a most delighlfull scene. There are great remaiua of 
the castle, and at one comer a tiigh mount, from the top of which is a 
moet beautiful prospect; a fine, plain country, at a distance bounded by 
low, well-improved hills, insomuch that it is one of the finest views I ever 



saw, and I think it ma; be called the rorodise of England : it resembles 
mnub tlie towns in Flanders, as it is a peninsula ond has a bridge over 
the river at each side of it; it resembles Ljon.?, whiuh is indeed an entire 
island ; and as it is on u risin;^ ground from tLe river it is not unlike 
Arignon and Ai'les, but I think it is beyond 'em all. Here aro four 
parish churches, in which Is nothing remarkable, onl; the monument 
of a native, S' Thomasi [blank'] in St, Jeddes, who was Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in 1C92. On the south side of the water 
are tlie remains of the abbj of Uol; Cross, which is the parish church of 
St. Giles. Uere is a weU-endowed free school, with four masters ; one 
hM £120, the second £80, the third £50, and the fourth £S0 per ana ; 
if I mivtako not Ihi-j are to be of a certain college in Cambridge, and to 
bn bargemos' sons of tbia town. The school is in so little repute that 
uuiijr Mhool* in country towns about are prefer'd to it. On each side of 

tfaa door in thu vtatnu of a l>i>y; Shrewsbuiy 

U but 12 milcH from Nuwjiort, in tlie road from Chester to London. 
This town baiiig one of the highest to which the Severn Is navigatii'd, tho' 
it i» navigoljla 80 milos higher, la the reason why it is iu so flourishing a 
(MO'lltiun, a> It aupiiliui tho country about with many goods brouglit from 
Uriat'jl I Kiid many poojilo coma here to go by water to Worcester, 
tyiitiiiMlat, Itriit'jl and Bath, and so take coach or otlier carriage from 
Wvre^wtvr l/> London. 

iltftb. Via Mt out In a coTcr«il wherry for Worcester, 34 mUes by land 
and iImt* bit by watar : ilna moadow* on each nide the river, and low 
bllU imvdrnd willt woml. Huvornl brooks that run thro' a reddish soil, 
Hhd the ri*itr it unlf washing ttmnj the banks, make the Severn very 
dirtyt and occaoiiinN that muddy colour which continues as far aa Lnndee. 
We dinwl at Hrldgnortli, in Hhropxhire, wliern there is a bridge over the 
Hint} Uiii iiiwn i» finely niUintvil, consisting of tho upper and lower 
town; tlia lower town ties partly on tliu river, and tho greater part on the 
'■tliuf lido uf n high tiill, which rise* in a perpendicular clifE of a reddish 
■tonn, and tfavre are vaulta and oron houses cut into the rock. This hill 
euda iu a point to the south, from which a narrow vale rune along, whore 
tha great«r part of tbo lower town is situated. On the hill are two 
churdies, so that tho situation of ihia place ia very extraordinary, and has 
been compared to Jerusalem. We came to llewdly, 6 miles farther, in 



WorceBtfirahire (this connty, Shropshire, ond StaffordBhlre mooting a 
little higher) ; it is a small town on a fiat. About 9 we came to 
Worcester, and on the 

SOth. I west to view the city, in which the cathedral is a good 
bnilding, htit most famous for some grent persons burycd in it, ns king 
John, whose si'pnli'hrc is behind the choir, tho' a monnmont is pot op tri 
him below the nllar, like William Rnfas's at Winchester, On the Bonth 
side of the altar is Prince Arthur's chapel, the fine Gothic work of which 
appears in the ile on Iho side of the clioir. Tlie tomb has this inscrip- 
tion on it. ... . 

Here follows a lengthy and minute account of the interior of the 
cathedral, which lack of space and other reasons compel us to 
suppress. In the next month tho following letter shows him to 
have reached Dover on his way to the Continent: — 

Doier. May 33, 1T3C. 
We breakfasted on Thursday at Dartford, dined at Rochester, and lay 
at Canterbnry. 2Ist. I went and saw a Danish fort call'd tho Dungeon, 
from John the Dane, who made it ; 'tis a monnt, and the town wall by it 
bos a strong rampart thrown up against it, having tmTets at eqnal 
distances. A litle further is a large square castle bnilt of flint and well 
cemented mortar, with sort of sijuare turrets at the comers and at equal 
distances which do not come out ahore two feet farther than the building, 
and n«ar it the old gate way with an arch tnmcd with Roman brick 
aboat an inch and ^ thick, as they asually made them : the tradition is 
that this castle was built by Julius Ciesar, but till I saw these bricks I 
thought it lo be rather a later work ; the walls are »ery thick. Wo set 
out at ten, and came to Dover at two. We had in the c<iach the wifo 
of a captain of ■ ship and ber maid to Canterbury, and all the way the 
daughter of an officer who is going to Paris to the Duke of Kingston's, 
with whom her father is, Duke Hamilton lodges at her mother's in 
London, L'' Anne is turned ofT, and Mrs. E — ~— ds keeps now a parson. 
I saw her in her fine coach and six in London, and her litle boy, her 
only child, in it. The Duke of Ktugaton is to stay 4 months longer in 
Paris, where he has mostly lived some years past ; he's 23. Tho other 
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passenger was one Mrs, Lyndsey, a Bcotcli woman, who was bred withe 
Engliah nuns in me St. VictoV, in .....■; lived afterward 8 y eara in 
Italy, and had the care of Lady Belen, Lord . . .' mdastes' daughter, who 
died at J!0 in London thrw years ago, and left Lord Belen a wiJowtr. She 
is uow going to live oa a pensioner in the seme nunnery. Aa she knew 
all the pf^rsons wc were ocquaintod with abroad, so she was very good 
company. She seems to be near 50, of whom I had this uccouut of one 
Block who left Rfinie a litle before we came to it, and where I heard of 
him. Ho was an Englishman, bred first in Spain, then in Rome ; 
became a Protestant minister in London, where, having been guilty of 
some crimes, he was forced to Qj, went to Florence, leaving his wife in 
London, who bod some fortune ; bnt he hod spent al! to £300. He 
sent for her to come with her cash, for that he was to hare a place of 
£500 per an. under the Pretender. She came. He went to Home under 
the name of Smith ; wanted to get a pension of the Pope to torn again; 
but disappointed and having spent all, his wife came to London. He went 
to Spain ; was pot in the lD<{uii>ition ; writes to his wife to intercede with 
S' Rob' ; he sends her to the B>' of London, who excoaed moving on ac- 
count of his character. She has heard no more of him, and so probably be 
is provided for; and she keeps lodgings opposite to C Kinski's. Fara- 
nelly was son of a miller at Naples, put to learn to sing by some noble- 
man that heard of his Toice, who call'd him from Farina. After dinner 
we walked to the castle of which the Duke of Dorset is Constable, 8' 
Bazil Dixwell deputy-governor, and Cabmask his deputy. There ore 
nine gonuers who ganrd in their turns; 'tis a jajl for the Liberty of the 
Cinque Ports : 'tis s" to be built by Julius C; is a mile round, and has 
three ramparts, one within another, in the innermost is the castle caO'd 
the King's Lodge, now uninhabitable. King Charles the First met his 
Qneeu here, and bore K. C. 2" met his sister, the Dutchess of Urleaas, 
when they all lodged in iliis castle. The well to it is 350 feet deep, and 
there is a well from the very top of the castle, that it might not be in 
the power of an enemy to cut ofl' the water ; in the middle court is a 
chapel said to be built by King Lucius with a square tower over it. 
Against a pillar in the east corner is a stone under which are these 
words, " Petrus Creony orate," &c. Henry, Earl of Northampton, was 



buried Lere in 1614 ; in 1696 he was removed by tlie Mercers' Company 
to Ewt Greenwich Hospital Chapel, which he Tonnded with the consent 
of the ArchbP of Canterbury, tlie Dolte of Norfolk, and my L'' Romney, 
which aaid ear) waa constable of the castle, all which is si^ified by a 
stone there. At the nest end of the chnrch is an octagon tower, sup- 
pOBed to have been a pharos, li feet 5 in, on each side ; 'tis within a 
square of IS feet 7 in.; the wnlls are nine feet thick; there is a row of 
Bomaa bricks all np at about four feet distance. The building batters in 
much for about 20 feet from the bottom, and then goes up strait. There 
are two Bailee ports ont of the castle, and there is one way nnder 
ground which certainly goes down to Dover, and eome say probably that 
there is also a way to Canterbury. We were shown a sword four feet 
long in bbde, which is called Julius Cteaar'a, and two keys, one 18 in. 
t'other 22 in, long, which are delivered to the deputy governor on his 
taking possession, together with a brasa horn said to be employed iu 
calling the men to work when the castle was built. In the ^gon men- 
tioned sometime ago iron spears were found, thought tu be the heads of 
darts, some of which 1 saw. The brass peice of canon made by the 
Dutch in Henry the 8*^'' time, and presented to Queen Elizabeth, wants 
S inches of 24 feet in length, tho' they say 'tis two inches more than 24 
feet. On it are these words, " Breech Scnset al Mnesende wal Bisric 
Oebeten Dues Berch endel Boest murin bal van mil Genneten," and in 
another part, " Ian Totlmya van (Jtrecht, 1544, sans autre." There is 
Liberty on it, and some releifs relating to the history of Ibe distr^s the 
Dutch were then in from the Spaniards. There is a very strong double 
outwork at a salee port to the west, where the castle is most weak in its 
scitnation. ^2d. We went to Deal, which is one of the Cinque Ports, 
The caetlc there has a large fosse ; is surrounded by six outer half moons 
and six inner ones ; is under the Duke of Dorset, who puts in a captain, 
nho is S' J"" Norris's son, and a lieutenant, who is our namesake. There 
is such another castle, but not in good order, on the other side of Deal 
[Dover ?] which is called Sandgate. The town of Deal is pretty large, con- 
sisting of about three long streets, and depends on the shipping which ride 
in the Downea opposite to it; and therefore consiels mostly of publick 
houses i Olid is cuUed Lower Deal, which has a vhapell of case to (he church 
of Upper Deal, which is a mile from it in the country ; is five miles from 
CAHD. 80C. b 



Sandwich, 15 from Margate, which is on the North Pbrdnna, on tt« 
otLcr ade of the bay, at, the bottom of which Sandwich Btands. The 
South ForeUad is the head of land which is between Dofor and Deal. 
A mile from Deal is Warmer and its castle on the seaside, which has a 
fosse and fire half tnoonB, This is nnJer the T>nte of Dorset, and has ■ 
captain, the Lord Middlesex, and a lieolcnant and gnnners. Mr. Hany 
Turner, couzen to S' Hmtt, was caftwn, bnt on some diriBions in th« 
county was turned oat two years a^. 3 miles from Deal is Ringjool, » 
small Tillage which we passed thro' going and returning. We got onr 
things aboard ship, which came by the carrier, and found Mrs. Lynd*^ 
gone this afternoon to Calais, and our selves under the miafortane of 
wuting longer by reason that our baggage was not come. I beliere it 
will be best to enclose your letters to Mr. Hoare, writing to him the first 
time to desire him to gire yon leave. 23d, We went to one of their 
two churches. There is a seat all round the communion table, and one 
in thL> middle of the east end with a canopy and cushion, 1 thought 
might be for the Archb'', but a gentleman with a rod who had bis pas- 
sage only thro' the rail and bj the communion table took his se-at there, 
and I conelnded it was Mr, Mayor with his worshipful] aldermen round 
him. Being amused with going, wc missed prayers in the afternoon. I 
went up ttie castle hill, and after we went together to the fort to the top 
of the clifTs, where our engineer took a draught of the town and castle, 
thence we went to the Priory, where a draught was takeu of four rcmiunB 
of it, viz. the large church now turned into a hrewhouse and victnnlling 
ofRce for the nayy, at some digtance two large buildings, one of which 
might be the refcct<iry and the other the library, and n gate house ; the 
three latter are the dwelling house, bam, and stable of a farmer. On b 
hill over Dover are two or three large fragments of walls, call'd the 
Devil's Drop, which I conjecture to have been very nnticntly a light- 
house ; but the sight being intercepted from the w^t by a hill to the 
west of it, they probably hTiitt that other 8gon one in the castle more 
exposed to view. From this hill we had a jirospect of a great deal 
of Il>Bnce, as I conjecture, near ns far as the cTuhouehnre of the 8oame; 
and going down to the fort, (which has three bastions, only two sides of it 
being high cliffs, and is a great defence of the harbour, nnd cannot be 
hurt by the enemy) wo saw English land at a great distance, which I 
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thonght to be too tar off for that point where Rumnoy standa, and, con- 
BUlting the map, tliought it ootild not well be that bead of land which ia 
Bontli of Arunde!, and not very much east of Portsmonth. We are to 
set sail at sir to-tnorrow morn, and if this gooa without any more in It 
yon may concladc we did. If a letter from Calais atriTes not on Pryday 
foo may be sure of it on 8anday. 

Pocodce'a next letter is dated from Cftlais on Ma.y 24 ; thence 
we track him to Ostcnd, Brussels, Kotterdam, and Amsterdam ; in 
Angust he ia at Hanovor and Hamburg; later in the year at Stral- 
■unil, Berlin, Leipsig, and Dresden. Prague he reaches in January, 
1737, Vienna in March, Buda in May, Trieste in July, and Venice 
in Auguet. Here the volume containing these letters ends, but it 
fleeme likely that from this point his Eastern travels be^an, for his 
biographers inform us that he set forward on thorn in 1737, and 
did not return to hia own country until 1742. lie published the 
first volume of his experiences in the following year under the title 
A Deaeription of the East, and of torn* oilier Countries. Vol. i. 
"Observations on Egypt." In 1744 Le was made precentor of 
Waterford, and in 1 745 he brought a secoad volume of observations 
on Palestine, Syria, and other Undi^, dedicated to Lurd Chester- 
field, whom about this time he attended to Ireland as bis clmpkin. 
Shortly after this he became archdeacon of Dublin, and was 
promoted to the bishopric of Ossory in 175B by the Duko of 
Devonshire, when lord -lieutenant. He died very suddenly in 
September, 1765, shortly after his translation to the hisHoprio of 
Uead). 

It is onneeessary to review at length the vast Rmoont of int*- 
reeting matter to be found in the following pages. An abstract ol 
Hbe contents of the first manuscript volume of materials will sufE- 
ciently indicate the nature of the information to be gained liy a 
perusal of this narrative of the leamed Dootor's travcb in Enj^Und 
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The volume commences with Pococke's landing at Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man, with a description of his visit to Bishop Wilson. He 
goes thence to Ramsey, accompanied by the bishop, making notes 
on the inhabitants, their manners, cus^ms, habits, trade, &c. ; thence 
to Peel, Castleton, and to Liverpool, which the ¥nriter fully describes, 
with its wonderful increase since his former visit — new churches, 
infirmary, exchange, then in progress, docks, trade, &c., &c.; 
thence to Nantwich, Cheshire, describing the salt-springs, works, 
&c ; thence to Wednesbury, Newcastle- under- Lyme, Betley, Healy 
Castle, said to have been the residence of Baldwin the Giant; 
notices the stoneware made in Staffordshire, the pipe-clay being 
brought from Poole and the flints from Lincolnshire, with the 
manner of making the china, stone, and other ware ; visits the 
pottery viUages, Audley Green, Beslam or Burslem, Tunstall, &c.; 
describes the civility and behaviour of the inhabitants as one ot 
the most agreeable scenes he ever saw. From thence he goes into 
Cheshire, to Lawton salt-works ; Winsford, over Northwich, War- 
rington, Nantwich, Frodsham, Rock Savage, the seat of Mr. 
Cholmondeley ; thence to Keswick, Ambleside, Grasmere, &c., in 
Cumberland, giving full descriptions of the places and lakes ; 
Dalemain, near Penrith, the seat of Mr. Hazel ; describes the deer 
belonging to the Crown, which are under the care of an officer 
called a bow-bearer ; he next visits Bowness, at the mouth of the 
river which falls into the Windermere Lake, famous for antiquities 
which have been found ; describes some which were purchased by 
Mr. Bertie ; from thence to Kendal, Kirkby Lonsdale, which gives 
the title to Lord Lonsdale, Overbarrow, the seat of his friend Mr. 
Fenwick ; thence to Thurland Castle, formerly the estate of Mr. 
Tonstall, who was killed at the battle of Flodden Field; to Hornby 
Castle, the seat of Colonel Charters, formerly that of Edward 
Stanley, Lord of Mount Eagle, who built an octagon tower to the 
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chapel in commemoraUon of his escape from the battle of Flodden 
Field; and gives particulars of the northern custom of rush-bearing, 
with garlands, &c., at St. Jamcetidc. He next reaches Bcntham, in 
Lancashire, ciossea the river into Yorkahire, to Clapham, Giggles- 
wick, and Bolton Hall ; describing some curiosities at the latter 
place, of the time of Henry VI., who lived there during his 
misfortuncB; thence to Carlton and Skipton where he dcecribes the 
castle formerly belonging to the Earls of Cumberland, repaired by the 
Countess of Pembroke, after it was nearly destroyed by the Parlia- 
ment army ; also deBcribea the family monuments in the church j 
Bolton Abbey, the Free School, founded by the famous Robert 
Boyle, and another by the CHfTords; thence to Addingham, where 
the old Roman Road paBses from Manchester to Aldborough ; thence 
to Cullingwortb and Halifax; notices the gibbet law and on ancient 
altar, formerly in the house of Sir Henry Savile (at Bradley), the 
famous scholar, who was Warden of Merton and Provost of Eton ; 
thence to Wakefield ; notices the chapel built by Edward I V, in com- 
memoration of his father, Richard, Duke of York, who was slain 
here; also afree school, built by George and Thomas Savile; thence 
to Leeds, with full particulars of the town, its churches, and other 
buildings, monuments, antiquities, trade, &c., &c. ; Temple Ncweam, 
formerly a commanderie of the Knights Templars, then the Mat of 
Lord Irwin; Kirkstall Abbey, Arthington Hall ruins; the mona- 
raents of the Gaacoigne family in Hurewood church; alto of the 
Xeviles, LasccUes, and other families ; thcnc<; to Knarwborougb, 
Harrowgate, Aldborough, York, Bramhsm, Pontefiact, Wcntworth 
Cutic, Rotherham, Worksop, Carberton, to the Duke of Kingxon'i 
park at Thorcsby, the bouse being ihen bans dowB; ibeaee U> 
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Cafitle, to ecG the Bisliop of Lincoln ; thence to Huntingdon, God* 
iDonchostari Cambridge and London. 

AnotUer series of letters tlien commences, giving aa ocaount of 
bu travels in DeTonghire, Corntrall, and Somerset, We part with 
our traveller on this excursion in November, 1750; and on the 9th 
May, 1751, he makes a fresh start from Londoai and passes through 
BuckinghamBliire, Northampton, and Nottingham, again into York- 
shire. We then obtain glimpses in his company of Lancashire" 
Staffordshire, Derbysiiire, Shropshire, and Wales. The present 
volume concludes with the announcement of his arrival at Dublin 
on the 19tli of June. 

Dr. Pococke sets before us such matters aa seem moBt worthy of 
note in a plain, unvarnished way; and bb details are so exact in 
some points that the reader will hardly forgive him for not being 
equally circumstantial in recounting otlier experiences which he must 
have undergone, but upon which he b almost silent. A few worda 
here and there on the appearance and ways of life o( the inhabitunts 
of some of the remote diatricta of Cumberland, Yorkshire, and else- 
where into which he penetrated would have added vastly to the 
human interest of hia subject ; at present we can call to our recfiUec- 
tion but one instance wliere this side of the picture b given. On 
Pocock's arrival at Newchurch, in Lancashire, he tells us that he 
had aunt his horees on there by a boy about thirteen years old, of 
whom he goes on to say: — "He was a pretty Imndy youth, and 
giving him of the provisions I had brought, he came and sat dowo 
close by me on a settle. He told mc that oat-cake and buttcr-millt 
wag their common food ; that on a festival they hud a piece of meat 
and a pye-pudding ; that his father paid six pounds a year, kept a 
horae, tliree cows, and forty sheep; that hb father and he wove 
woollen both for their clothing and to sell ; and on asking him if h« 
would go along with me, if hia father would give him leave, he 



expressed his readiness to accompany me, which I mention as an 
instance of their simplicity, and of their manner of living in these 
remote mountainous parts." We could readily have spared one or 
two lengthy accounts of the "iniproTements" effected in the parks 
through which the learned doctor rode for a few more touches like 
this. Hardly a word have we either about the numerous inns at 
which he must have 6tayi?d, To judge by the novelists of his lime 
an unfailing spring of amusement was to be found in the study of 
one's fellow-sojoumers at the largo inns then so numerous along the 
old coaching roads ; and the names of such inns as Pococke fre- 
quented, with a few words on the kind of accommodation to be 
found in them, would have given an air of greater reality to his 
narrative. If, however, the lollowiog sketch of our traveller be a 
correct one, it is unlikely that ho took any pains to form acquain- 
tances on the road, or that he felt any desire to study the characters 
and pursuits of those temporarily lodged under (he eame roof witli 
him. Richard Cumberland writes thus of Fococke: — " That cele- 
bt«ted oriental traveller and author was a man of mild manners and 
primitive simplicity: having given the world a full detail of his 
researches in Egypt, he seemed to hold himself excused from saying 
anything more about them, and observed in general on obdurate 
taciturnity. In his carriage and deportment he appeared to have 
contracted sometliing of the Arab character. Yet there was no 
austerity in his silence, and, though his air was solemn, his temper 
was serene. When we were on our road to Ireland, I saw from the 
windows of the inn at Daventry a cavalcade of horsemen approach- 
ing at a gentle trot, headed by an elderly cliief in clerical attire, 
who was followed by five servants at distances geometrically 
measured and most precisely maintained, and who, upon entering 
the inn, proved to be this distinguished prelate, conducting his 
horde with the phlegmatic patience of a sheik." 
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DE. POCOCKE'S JOURNEY INTO ENGLAND FROM 

DUBLIN 

BY THE WAY OF THE ISLE OF MAN, 1750. 



layerpool, July 1st, 1750. 

I LANPED from Malahyde near Dublin at Douglas, in the Isle 
of Man, on the 25th of June. I rid eight miles across the island 
to Bishops Court, to pay a visit to the bishop, and found his son, 
Dr. Wilson, there, just landed. I dined. The bishop is 87, a 
prelate of great vivacity and politeness, and his understanding not 
at all impaired. He has been 53 years Bishop of Man, and refused 
the bishoprick of Down. He wears his grey hairs with a velvet 
cap, and commonly wears a square cap over it. His feet are a 
little enfeebled with the gout, and his sight not very good. 

27th. Dr. Wilson rid with me eight miles to Kamsay, one of the 
principal towns to the south-east. We went along by the edge of a 
fine vale, called the Curragh, which crosses the island, and is a 
fruitful as well as beautiful spot of ground. For an account of the 
island I refer to the present bishop's account of it in Gibson's 
Cambden. Key computes that there are now near H0,000 souls in 
the island. In the towns, especially at Douglass and Castle Town, 
are many who thro* misfortunes have taken refuge here. They now 
drive a great trade by selling all sorts of goods, especially spirits, 
which are run to the neighbouring kingdoms, and this, as well as 
the great plenty of those liquors, has much debauched the manners 
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oY. {he inhabitants, especially in and about the towns ; but the 
'•.country people are very happy, having all copyholds of inheritance 
at a very small rent and paying a fine on a death. The present 
bishop has established an annual convocation of the clergy on 
Whitson Thursday, in which constitutions are proposed and con- 
sidered, and such as they make are confirmed at the meeting of the 
States on Midsummer day. The young men, who are educated at 
the academy at Castleton for the ministry, are frequently taken in 
to the bishop's house to be under his eye, and study divinity for 
two or three years before they go into Orders, and the example, 
conversation, and instructions of such a prelate must be of great 
advantage to them. 

28th. I took leave of this eminent prelate, who presented me with 
his works: — a catechism in English and Manes, the Gospel of St. 
Mathew in Manes, and the Instruction for the Indians, writ at the 
request of General Oglethorp. I travelled eight miles westward to 
Peel, a small town on the north side of this island. Opposite to it 
is an island about half a mile in circumference, to which there is a 
way by a neck of land left dry when the tyde is out. This island 
is fortifyed as a castle, and the old cathedral in it, the east end of 
which is in repair. In the body of this church is a remarkable 
epitaph of Bishop Rutter, chaplain to the Earl of Derby, who was 
beheaded, and had accompanied his dowager in her confinement in 
this island. He was a man of wit and pleasantry, was first Arch- 
deacon, and enjoyed the see but a short time. 

In hac domo 

Qaam a yermicnlis mntno accept 

Confratribiis meis 

Snb Spe Resorrectionis ad yitam laceo 

Samnel Pennissione Divina Episcopos hnjas Ingnlae 

Siste Lector 
Vide ac Ride 
Palatiam Episcopi 
Obiit uio die Mensis Mali 1660. 
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From Peel I went eight miles to Gastleton, and about half-way 
Baw tho famous artificial round mount called Tinwald, wbere the 
lord of Man is install'd, and the States meet on 
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Midsummer-day; it is in this shape, with steps 

up on the east side ; on the top (which is about 

eight feet diameter) the lord site, the bishop on 

the right and the four barons on the left ; on 

the next step stand the Keys or Parliament men, and below the 

people. 

Caetleton is at the south-west corner of the island, and is the 
capital of it, and may be half a mile in circumference. The 
harbour is bad, and they have little trade. The castle is the 
curiosity of the place, well built of fine stone found near the town, 
only rough hewn. The Earl of Derby lived here, and they show 
the room in wliich the Countess was confined. The flat roof is of 
a forreign oak, probably from Norway, and covered with lead. 
There is a library here for the Academy, in wliich is an altar, 
brought from Nethera Hall, near Whitehaven, with an inscription 
on it, and the bishop has founded a small parochial library for every 
parish minister. The governor resides in this town. A little to 
the west of it is a bason, called the port of Derby, which is difficult 
of entrance ; and at the west point of it is a small island, calle{l 
Lagrons point. About a mile to the west in the way to Douglass 
is Ballasulla, where ore ruins of the old Abby of Rushein, a mean 
building, but pleasantly situated on a rivulet, and well sheltered. 
I returned to Douglass with the student the bishop had sent to 
accompany me from Bishops Court. He and Mr. Sloore, the 
minister, sup'd with me. 

29th, I breakfasted with Mr. Moore, sauntered, writ. Mr. 
Vaehon and Mr. Reeve dined with me; I drank tea at ilr. Reeves ; 
he carried me over to Mr. Haywards, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons of this island — an ancient minery this house is built on, 
and I saw the chapel and his pretty improvements, diank a bottle 
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of wine with him, with the Comptroller, the Prime Minister of this 
island. Took leave of Mr. Moore. 

30th. Set out at nine; came into Liverpool harbour about 
midnight. 

July 1. Walked three miles to Mr. Halsers at Grosby, a clergy- 
man who has about forty West Indian boarders with him. I made 
my self known to him, went to church, dined with all the boys. I 
preached in the afternoon, came to Liverpool, Mr. Halser with me, 
saw the town, and spent the even with me. 

Bonlness, near Carlisle, July 14th, 1750. 

I writ to you the first instant from Liverpool. That town I saw 
on the second, which has greatly increased of late years ; insomuch 
that there was but one church in it, St. Nicholas^ near the river at 
the lower end of the town. Then they built St. Peter's at the 
other end of the town, about thirty years ago ; after that they built 
St. George's, a fine church and steeple, with beautiful Corinthian 
pillars supporting the roof. And they are building a fourth church, 
St. Thomas, all of the hewn free stone they have in this neigh- 
bourhood. They have also a very fine charity school, for seventy 
boys and thirty girls, cloathed, fed, and lodged and kept to labour ; 
which has risen under the conduct of Mr. Blondel, first a captain of 
a ship, then a merchant of this town ; it is an half H &nd in the 
front is this inscription : — 

Christianae Charitati Promoyendae, Inopiqne Pneritiae Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae Principiis Imbnendae Sacnun. 

They have also an infirmary for thirty persons, strangers as well 
as townsmen, as there are vacancies, supported by a general sub- 
scription, and in the same figure, tho' a plainer building than the 
school. They are erecting in this town a most magnificent exchange, 
which will cost near 20,000/. ; it is the design of Mr. Woods, a 
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member of the Antiquary Society, who attencis here the execution 
of it; and they have a good cuBtom-houge, a wet dock and a dry 
one, wliich have been made at n great expence. At the comer of 
the town next the sea is a i/ery fine situation, commanding a view 
of the »ea ; it le called the Ladies Walk, and ie divided into three 
parts by two narrow slipB of grass and two rows of trees. They 
compute in this town above 40,000 inhabitants ; and, notwith- 
standing all their oiher expences, they have not brought water to 
the town, which may probably cost them between 3 and 4000 a year, 
to bring it in hogsheads. They have a great trade to the West 
InHies, send some ships to Guinea, and 1 suppose are the next town 
in trade to Bristol. They have no less than eight manuractories of 
glazed earthen ware, which is reckoned among the best in England. 
I went up the river Merzy five miles to Estham, and rid seven 
miles to Chester, 



3rd. Writ letters — dined — waited on Co!. Butler, Mrs. Tliorn- 
hill, and Mrs. Oliver ; drank tea with them ; went to the play, and 
sup'd. 

4th. Waited on ihe same company ; walk'd with them to the 
wall and to see sights ; dined; saw the ladies set out for London 
and Col. Butler for Bristol. I walked to the Cathedral, the Castle, 
end on the walls. 



6th. I set out to see Beeslon Castle, eight miles off"; it is the 
high rock which is seen to the left going to Whitchurch, and is I 
believe, 200 feet high ; and on every side but the east almost per- 
pendicular. On that side it is defended by a wall and seven turrets 
at some distance from the Castle, so as to extend from the strong 
part on the north to that of the south side, to ihe east and south 

I of the Castle is a fossee cut in the rock about 30 ieet deep. The 
north-west corner of the hill is a, natural fortification It is said 
tbie Castle was destroyed by Oliver, and a very strong place it 
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muBt have been before the invention of gunpowder : there is a well 
in the Castle and another in the precinct, the former, they say, waa 
six score yards deep, I rid seven miles to Nantwich on the Wever, 
which has its name from the salt springs, of which they make salt 
— tctcA, in British, signifying suit, and nampt a valley. They dig 
wells, and pump up the water, which is very salt, ao as to bear an 
egg. There are many of these springs, between the Wcver and 
the sea, and it is to be supposed that ihey are made by the water 
passing through rock salt, of which I think I heard they did dig 
some in this country. There is a great manufacture here of knit 
stockins and tan leather gloves. From Nantwich I set out towards 
Newcastle-under-Line, and in two miles came to a large village 
called Webunbury, 1 observed in this country the common people 
have their Uttle gardens beibre their houses, full o( carnations, 
which they keep in neat order, and some of them appear very beau- 
tiful. I came beyond this village into Staffordshire, and passed 
near Betlcy, a village at the foot of a chain of low hills, which 
encompass a small vale, in which there js a small lake ; a little 
{iirther we pass to the right of Hcaly Castle, a ruined building on a 
height over the vale : there is a tradition that Baldwin the Giant 
lived in it three or four generations past, as the country people 
express it. We came to Madely Hill, where we first met the vein 
of that clay for which this country is so famous, and is us'd in 
making the common earthenware, bricks, tylea, and pipes for con- 
veying water, and this, doubtless, gave rise to the making the atone 
ware in this country, for which they have none of the materials on 
the spot : the composition being a calcined flint, from a fifth to a 
sixth, and pipe clay brought from Poole; the flints they get from 
Lincolnshire and other parts ; these are ground, put in water, and 
stirred, and this water is passed through a lawn sieve, then they hoyl 
it to a consistency, and work it after the common way of making 
pots; such things as can't be wrought with the wheel, as some 
boats, statues, £c., are cast in moulds made of calcin'd alabaster. 
The manner of casting the former is curious : they pour the liijuid 
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into the mould, which is of t)ie size of the vessel, and in a ehort 
lime it soon setts round the mould, and then they pour off the 
rest. This white atone ware is only glazed with salt ; the bakeing, 
&C.,iB after the manner of other ware. The rod ware, in imitation of 
china, which they call the dry red china ware, to distinguish it from 
the glazed, is made of the red clay found here ; but as it does not 
take among the common people, there ia but little demand for it; 
they make garden flower pots of it, which are beautiful for the 
ladies' apartments. The oolour'd glaze stone ware ia not of so 
fine materials as the white, which is also in very different degrees 
of perfection, which much increases the price. Such of all sorts as 
are not perfect are call'd wastleings, and are sold very cheap to 
hawkers. The common earthen ware unglaz'd as garden pots and 
the glaz'd of that kind is a very poor business ; they bake 'era ia 
.kilns built in shape of a cone, which itiake a very pretty appear- 
ance, there being great numbers of thera in all the country beyond 
Newcastle. Newcaaiie-on-Line is a small well built town, situated 
on h beigth under a Llin or lake ; tliey have a handsome church and 
market house, for it is the market town and capital of the Pottery 
villages; there are some few potters ]iere,and one I saw at Limeliouse, 
who seem'd to promise to make the best china ware, but disagreed 
with his employers, and has a great quantity made here for the 
oven, but he cannot bake it with coal, which turns it yellow, wood 
being the fewel which is proper for it. I took a piece of what he 
had perfected here, but he makes what he calls japan'd ware, and of 
this he has made boxes for ladies' toilets and several other things ; 
he also makes statues of elephants, iyons, birds, &c., in their natural 
colour, but they are of the stone ware glaz'd j they have also what 
they call tortoise sbell, and another kind they call enamelled ; one 
tort of it is puinted on white stone in colours, and does not do well, 
but they have another sort which is glaz'd red, blue, or green, with 
raised flowers on it coloured; those raised flowers are cast in mouldf, 
and put on, so that they frequently come olf: but these last are 
very beautiful! ; and at one place they make a dark blew glaze, at 
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another yellow, which, when they are quite plain and well done, 
look very much like china-tea-pots ; they also colour the stone 
without any other glaze but the salt, as in the white ; they make 
dove colour and brown, but they only colour the outsides of tho 
dishes ; I told them if they coloured the inside too, they would 
look more like china, and would probably take for breakfast dishes. 

On the 6th I went to see the Pottery villages^ and first rid two 
miles to the east to Stoke, where they make mostly the white stone. 
I then went a mile north to Shefly (?), where they are famous for 
the red china ; thence to Audley Green a mile further north, where 
they make all sorts, and then a mile west to Bozlam,* where they 
make the best white and many other sorts, and lastly a mile further 
west to Tonstall, where they make all sorts too, and are famous for 
the best bricks and tiles ; all this is an uneven, most beautiful, well- 
improved country, and this manufacture brings in great wealth to it ; 
and there is such a face of industry in all ages and degrees of people, 
and so much civility and obliging behaviour, as they look on all that 
come among them as customers, that it makes it one of the most 
agreeable scenes I ever saw, and made me think that probably it 
resembles that part of China where they make their famous ware. 
From these manufactories, I returned another way to Chester, and 
descended a hill into the shire, at the bottom of which is Mr. 
Lawton's of Lawton ; and going across a heath we came to Lawton 
salt works, and passing thro' Sandbach where there are remains of 
an old cross in the church yard, lay at Middle wich, a little town 
over the small river Whelock; this place is maintained by a market, 
and by being a great thorough fare. 

7th. 1 went two miles to Winsford, passing over a rivulet half- 
way which is not in the map; here is a bridge over the river Wever, 
and large vessels come up from Frodcsham for coals, all this country 
being full of coalpits; and the coal rises very large and burns 

* Barslem. 
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exceedingly well. In a mile we pass thro' a litle town, called Over, 
ftnd coming on the lorest I saw at a distance a house, called the 
Chamber of the Forest, which I paased from Norlhwich. in my 
Derbyshire tour. We came to Kelsy hill, and ai the loot of it to 
Kelay and bo through Tarvey to Chester. 

8th. ] rid in the evening twelve long miles to Warrington. We 
went at the foot of the low beautifull cliain of hills which extend 
from Nantwich along to the west of the Wever, and end at Hebby 
tower; the south part of them is mostly that forest I passed over the 
day before: about half way we came to Frodeghum near the mouth 
of the Wever, a Braall market town which has somethinj; of the 
appearance of a village ; ui the south of it is a Castle on a »ream 
which is not marked in the map; we saw to the south Rock Savage, 
and at the foot of it the mansion house of Mr. Cholmondley, and rid . 
through a very pleasant country to Warrington, a considerable town 
on the river Mersey, chiefly supported by being a great thorough 
fare, and by the merclianflizes which are brought to It from Liverpool, 
In large flat bottom'd boats; they have a manufacture of sail cloth 
here; near the town is a smelting house lor copper ore brought from 
Cornwall, which turns to account here, by reason of the great plenty 
they have of coal ; it is first burnt 12 hours, then cast, afterwards 
ground and burnt about 12 hours more and then melted a third 
time and cast into pigs : some of it is sent near lo Holywelt to be 
beat into plates, and some to Chedle in StAir:irdshire to make brass. 
They have boxes of iron 18 in. long, 9 deep and 7 broad, in which 
they throw the dross, which is cast to that size, for building and 
making very beautiful walls, and when it is cast in another shape 
eervca to pave courts. Mr Paten is building a grand house at the 
end of the town of brick, with window cases, &c., of hewn stone. 



9th. I set out for Manchester, called 12 miles which measures 19. 
1 came through Blackbourn, Ribcheeler, Preston, Lancaster, tTlver- 
ston, Farness, Ravenglass, White haven, menfoot, Alanby and 
AMD. »oc. c 
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another yellow, which, when they are quite plain and well done, 
look very much like china-tea-pots ; they also colour the stone 
without any other glaze but the salt, as in the white ; they make 
dove colour and brown, but they only colour the outsides of th(2 
dishes ; I told them if they coloured the inside too, they would 
look more like china, and would probably take for breakfast dishes. 

On the 6th I went to see the Pottery villages, and first rid two 
miles to the east to Stoke, where they make mostly the white stone. 
I then went a mile north to Shefly (?), where they are famous for 
the red china ; thence to Audley Green a mile further north, where 
they make all sorts, and then a mile west to Bozlam,* where they 
make the best white and many other sorts, and lastly a mile further 
west to Tonstall, where they make all sorts too, and are famous for 
the best bricks and tiles ; all this is an uneven, most beautiful, well- 
improved country, and this manufacture brings in great wealth to it ; 
and there is such a face of industry in all ages and degrees of people, 
and so much civility and obliging behaviour, as they look on all that 
come among them as customers, that it makes it one of the most 
agreeable scenes I ever saw, and made me think that probably it 
resembles that part of China where they make their famous ware. 
From these manufactories, I returned another way to Chester, and 
descended a hill into the shire, at the bottom of which is Mr. 
Lawton's of Lawton ; and going across a heath we came to Lawton 
salt works, and passing thro' Sandbach where there are remains of 
an old cross in the church yard, lay at Middlewich, a little town 
over the small river Whelock; this place is maintained by a market, 
and by being a great thorough fare. 

7th. I went two miles to Winsford, passing over a rivulet half- 
way which is not in the map; here is abridge over the river Wever, 
and large vessels come up from Frodesham for coals, all this country 
being full of coalpits; and the coal rises very large and bums 
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exceedingly well. In a mile we pass thro' a litle town, culled Over, 
and coining on the forest I daw at a distance a house, called the 
Chamber of the Forest, whicli I passed from Northwich. in my 
Derbyshire tour. We came to Kelay hill, and at the foot of it to 
Kelsy and so through Tarvey to Chester. 

8th. I rid in the evening twelve long miles to Warrington. We 
went at the foot of the low beautifull chain of hills which extend 
from NantwicL along to the west of the Wever, and end at Hebby 
lower; the south part of them is mostly that forest 1 passed over the 
day before: about half way we came to Frodesham near the mouth 
of the Wever, a small market town which has something of the 
appearance of a village ; to the south of it is a Castle on a stream 
which is not marked in the map; we saw to the south Rock Savage. 
and at the foot of it the mansion house of Mr, Cholmondley, ami rid . 
through a very pleasant country to Warrington, a considerable town 
on the river Mersey, chiefly supported by being a great thorough 
fare, and by the merchandizes which are brought to it from Liverpool, 
in large flat bottom'd boais ; they have a manufacture of sail cloth 
here; near the town ia asmelting house for copper ore brought from 
Cornwall, wliich turns to account here, by reason of the great plenty 
they have of coal ; it is Erst burnt 12 hours, then cast, afterwards 
ground and burnt about 12 hours more and then melted a third 
time and cast into pigs : some of it is aent near to Holywell to be 
beat into plates, and some to Chedle in StaflTordahire to make brass. 
They have boxes of iron 18 in. long, 9 deep and 7 broad, in which 
they tlirow tJie dross, which is cast to that size, for building and 
making very beautiiiil walls, and when it is cast in another shape 
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ead of the town of brick, with window cases, &c., of hewn stone. 



9th. I set out for Manchester, called 12 miles which measures 19. 
1 came through Blackbourn, Ribchester, Preston, Lancaster, Ulver- 
eton, Farness, Ravenglass, White haven, Glenfoot, Alanby and 
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building. There is a sort of a mole near the river whtch tliey call 
Anchor hill, as they say they found anchors there, and thai ihe 
tide came up to this place, which now flows only a little way above 
Preston, 

There is an inscription at a corner of a wall in the town, which 
is now turned to the wall, so that it cannot be copyed. 

In the neighbourhood are several pieces of antiquity, which were 
found here, as at Salisbury Hall, a relief of an oxe's head, at Lady 
Betty Warren's house at Dinke an inscription ond some relief. 
The alur in the church is sett off from the east wall with a partition 
which makes a vestry behind it, according to the rule in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, that the Communiontable should be in the raiddio 
of the church. This estate is the mannor of the Dutchess of 
Norfolk, heiress of S' Nicholas Shcrboum, who brought to the Duke 
six or seven thousand pounds & year : and also Stonyhurst I t 
near, which is over the Ribble, a fine situation and was the pHncipi 
seat of the family. From Ribchester I went seven miles to Preston,' 
one end of which comes near to the river Ribble; it is a fair built 
town situated on an eminence, which extends near to the river on 
the west, hut there is a fine rising ground to the south of it separated 
by a valley which commands a fine view oi the river with a descent 
to a narrow vale on the river, on which heighth if the town had 
been built it would have been a glorious situation and they might 
have hud hanging gardens down to the river, the situation beia||| 
much like that of Shrewsbury : it put me in mind of (^alcedoi 
called the city of the blind-men because it was so near to the fines 
situation in the world, Byzantium the present city of Constantinople 
There is but one church in the town, and the town-house is a prctn 
good building. The Earl of Derby has a new fronted large old faoui 
at the end of the town, in which Lord Strange is coming to liv 
This town gubsists chiefly by its being a great thorough fare, i 
by many families of midling fortunes who live in it, and i 
remarkable for old maids, because these families will not ally witi 
tradesmen, and have not sufficient fortunes for gentlemen. Abof^ 
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the town on the other side of the river is S' George Houghton's 
house, and two or three initeB beyond it on a hill an old seat of the 
family called Houghton house, from which they say the father of 
this present knight cannonaded the king's army, and aflerwards 
fled abroad. When the king's army about 6000 came against the 
rebel* here, who it is said did not exceed 1500, they came out to 
the low ground, to the south-west of the bridge and fired on them 
as they advanced beyond the houses. The king's horse march'd 
round to the north-east and passed a gutt in order to get possession 
of the bridge, which the rebels observing, retired precipitately into 
the town, and from the top of the houses did great execution on the 
king's troops, but when lliey observed they were setting dre to the 
town they surrendered. 



lOth. I rid twenty miles to Lancaster, passing through a very 
poor town called Gurstang ; and saw to the east the smoak of some 
iron-smplting houses, which arc erected there on account of the great 
plenty there is of wood. We saw to the west the great moss or bog 
of Piling. Lancaster is very pleasantly situated on the river Lune, 
generally thought to be the ancient Longovicuin, where the soldiers 
called Longovici were ouarler'd, and many Roman anti<^uitie6| 
medals, &«., are found here. The church and castle are situated on 
a hill to the west of the town ; in the former is an handsome bust 
monument and an elegant epitaph on Justice Eyre, father of the late 
L"" Chief Justice, who dyed in the Northern Circuit and afterwards 
(being first buryed in this church) was removed to Salisbury, and 
bb son erected this monument to him here. The castle is a large 
building round a court, there is a round tower in it which if not 
Boman seems to be a very ancient work, the arches are all fine, and 
they have some modern memorials here in relation to the history of 
the Castle that I fear are not well founded; but in the middle of the 
court they have lately found a well, which is about thirty feet deep, 
four feet one way and near three the other, made with large hewn 
Btone, in which they have plenty of good water that never faib and rises 
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within seventeen of the surface, and when they cleaned this well they 
found two or three Roman coins in it. This castle did belong to the 
Dutchy Court of Lancashire but it is now the County Jayl, having 
been used as such and so confirmed by an Act of Parliament which 
settled all such places in the publick as had been used for jay Is 
Below the church yard are the remains of an old ill built wall, said 
to be Roman, commonly called Wery-wall, which seems to be the 
ancient enclosure of the lands belonging to the castle, in which site 
it is probable the church was built. Lancaster is of late become a 
very thriving town, much improved in trade and buildings, for which 
they have the convenience of a very good light yellow free stone. 
The river Lune is famous for salmon, which they send abroad salted 
and pickle it for home consumption. I set out in the afternoon and 
went three miles to the Strand over which we crossed into Fourness 
to Cartlone near Cartmell, where there is a mineral spring and a 
great Latin School; and from that place across to the land to 
FlukboroWy and then crossing over another strand we came to 
Ulverston, This country of Fourness is very mountainous to the 
north, and here the Britains were secure for a long time against the 
Saxons. 

11th. I went through a small town called Dalton to the Abbey 
of Fourness which is situated in a narrow vale on a rivlet, one of 
the most retired place in the world; the church was of great 
Qiagnificence ; only the cross isle and quire now standing, in which 
are the stalls for the abbot and two monks on each side of him : the 
chapter house, the abbot's lodgings, the mill, the oven and every 
part of it were very grand ; the west part of the church remains to 
show the ancient magnificence of it. I observed a tomb to the north 
of the church with a stone over it, which I conjectured might be an 
entrance to a vault ; and I saw the tomb of a Knight of Malta. 
There is a mansion house built out of the ruins of this monastery. 
The Peel or Pile of Foudrey is the remains of a fort built by the 
(^bbot on a rock in the sea. To the south of this place 1 went to see 
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the iron mince, of which there are about seven difTercnt works in 
this country ; there are ihiee fiorts of ore, the finest is the kidney ore, 
the next is In shoots culled , and a third sort is of a blueish 

hue, but all of a red colour. From the minea we went near Kirkby, 
and there they have a li^ht slate which is esteem 'd the best in 
Englond. We crossed over the Strand to Itlilluin Oastle in Cumber- 
land, the seat of the Huddleston family since the time of Henry the 
third, and they were called iu the country Lords of Milium, and in 
tlic church are some of their tombs, especially one of S' Robert, who 
was wounded at the battle of Agincourt, and there is a wooden 
statue not fixed, which they say is uf the vulct who found him in 
the field. The entitle is now come to two heiresses, one of ihcm 
married to S' £dward Williamson. TLere are fine vaults in the 
cuslle, and the chimney in the ^reat halt opens in the wall below the 
room above it, which waa probably bujlt before the invention of 
flews from one chimney to the other, for there is another chimney 
to the room above, directly over it, and this part of the castle 
seemed to he very uncieut. Going on 1 observed a fine amphi- 
theatre opening between the hills, and crossed a rivlet near 
Whidbeck and stop'd at a large village cnlled Bouth or Boude. We 
crossed the Esk having high mountitins to the east and north-east. 
Over the Eak is a pleasant situated feat of S' John Pcnninffton, 
called Moncaslcr hall, and to the south of it in the plain Langcly 
Park and an old house belonging to that baronet. A little beyond 
the Esk to the north-east are the remains oFan old castle call'd War 
Castle, which is within half a mile of Ravcnglas, to which we came 
this evening. 



Cwlialfl, Jnlj 19, 17G0. 
(he 12th of July I set forward to Whitehaven. Bavenglas 

BoU town in which I believe there are not above thirty houses, 

\ mauiy of poor people, and tho' there is a cod-fishery not lar o9, 
yet tiieie is not one boat of any kind belonging to the town. 'Tis 
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true there is no harbour, but they might draw up their boats or 
bring 'em up the river at liigh water. The situation in other 
respects ib charming, and some Roman antiquities have been found 
alxiut this place. I passed over the river on the other side of 
Ravenglas, and came to the river Irf, which produces a muscle in 
which pearls are frequently found. We came to Egremont, where 
there are remains of an old castle on a hill, and I observed towards 
the foundation a particular way of laying the stones so as to form 
an half loaonge in a horizontal direction. We passed near the old 
mountains of St. Bees, and by several iron mines lately opened, and 
came to Whitehaven, which is a very thriving town in the coal 
trade to Ireland, all the property of S' James Lowther's, and they 
have built peers to make a safe harbour for shipping. The coal pits 
are to tho south of the town, on the side of the hill, which makes 
the conveyance very easy down to the houses, where they either lay 
them lip for the ships or shoot them directly into the ships that 
como under them. The fire engine to raise the water is very 
curious ; the largest piston is 42 inches, but at some other colliery 
they arc making a pistim of rtO inches diameter. I shul! not go 
about to dcacHbe this engine, which has been publish'd. The foul 
air is very common in these pits, and in order to carry it off they 
oncloBo a shaft and place throe or four wooden pipes in it about four 
inches square, which arc carryed up to the surface, and all the foul 
air going into this shaft is conveyed up the pipes, to which there 
are small funnels at top, about two inches diameter, by which one 
may pcrcoivo the nir comes up ; on them they lay a plate of iron, 
with holes nia<le through il: if they put a candle to it, or any 
Hamo, the air lakes lire, and continues burning : 'tis observable 
that the fire put to it must be at four or five inches distance from 
the place where it comes out, or it wilt not take fire, which seema 
to prove that in this casp it requires the air above to mix with it to 
make It take tire. It is also necessary that the pipes which convey 
it should not be more than four inches square, because if it was the 
air below might take fire, and they find by experience it will not 
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wlien they are of ttiis size, it being probably too much condensed 
as at first coming out. The air has been sent in a wet bladder to 
the Royai Society, and set on fire before them, and men will take 
it into their mouths and set it on fire without any hurt, and they 
dry their tubs before the flame. Some time ago they had a pit in 
which the foul air was ao bad. and they could by no means carry it 
off, that they apprehended working with candles or lamps would 
set it on fire, as one pit had been set on fire by that means. In this 
pit they had a very ingenious contrivance of working it by a light 
made by a sleel wheel and a flint. They have funnels like chimneys 
in many of the pits to convey away the air. The largest fire engine 
ii near the sea, where there is a passage into a coal pit on a level 
with the ahoar, by which one person wheels along the coal ; and ii 
is this pit that they worked several yards under the sea, till they 
came to a stony break, beyond which they did not think it would 
answer. The couls here abound in a yellow marcasite, which con- 
tains in it sulphur and vitriol ; these coals they pick ou% and having 
a yard enclosed with a stone wall five or ax feet high, they fill this 
with these coals, and the ratn coming on them the vitriol is washed 
off and runs Into cisterns in houses made for that purpose. They 
continue putting on coals, that as the vitriol washes off from the old 
coals it may be supplied by the new; this water they bovl in a 
large square leaden furnace, for the vitriol would eat into any other 
mettal. They put in a great quantity of iron, the dross of the 
forges, which is all consumed by the vitriol ; when it is sufficiently 
boyled, they pour the water into large cisterns, and as it grows cold 
it shoots into coperaa or vitriol, which is put in hogsheads and sent 
abroad. In S' James Lowther's house is the famous altar, the finest 
which has been found in Britain, and printed in Cambden, bej^inning 
thus: GENIO LOCI, &c-\ it was found at Jietherhall, near 
Elenfoot, in Mr. Sinhouse's fields, in whose pos^^ssion it was for a 
considerable time. Going from Whitehaven northward I nbserv'd 
the plate on the hill where they burn auch tobacco as is seized. 
All the antiquities arc removed from Mr. Fletcher's house, nor 
CAJtU. 80C. o 
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could I be informed of any caverns mentioned in Cambden to be 
called Picts holes. Kear Disaenton I saw the ruins of Hay Castls^ 
a square building on a litle artificial heigth» with a fossee round 
it. Some from the name have thought that Moresby is the old 
Mortimere, where the Equites Cataphractani were garrisoned. We 
came to Workington at the mouth of the Derwent ; it is divided 
into the old town, near the castle, and the new town^ on the harbor. 
This place is also thriving in an export of coal, which is near as 
good as the Whitehaven at the south of the town ; it bums rather 
faster, and has more stone in it. That of the north side belongs to 
Mr. Pelham, is not so good nor so much workM. I rid along the 
shoar to Elenfoot, at the mouth of the river Elne, and I observed 
that about the shoar there were several loose stones in a line, as if 
the remains of a wall, for the defence of the shoar, thought to have 
been built by Stilico to prevent the landing of the Scotch. Elenfoot 
might be made a litle harbour. There is a hill about half-a-mile 
to the north-east of it, on an advanced ground, and a very fine 
situation^ commanding a view of Scotland and all the coast to it, of 
the coast as far as St. Bees, of the fells of Cumberland and 
Lancashire, and of all the valleys in which the several rivers run, 
from the east to the sea, and of the Isle of Man, which makes it 
one of the finest situations I ever beheld. On this spot are the 
remc^ins of the Roman town, supposed to be the old Valentia, the 
fossee of which is visible, and many antiquities have been dug up 
there, most of which are at Netherhall, at Mr. Sinhouse's, where 
I was shown the several inscriptions by that gentleman with great 
politeness, and entertained that night at his house with the utmost 
civility. Among the reliefs not mentioned by others is a man on 
horse back, in red stone, and another of a naked woman, and a 
building supposed to be a bath. The following inscriptions I do 
not .find to be copyed:— 
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Tilt U imperfect. 


lOM 


TliH following is not well copyeJ, 


VIL SER 


COHTHIS 


DIS DEABVSQ 


QVINANAT 


CVI PRAE 


PROS. PAVLVS 


GALATI. DEO 


MAEN 


ACILIANVS 


BVITO A, A70 


VSAGRP 


coH Tdel M 


xirA MNr 

MORITVI 

DESIRE 

RIS7NA 


TRIBV 
PCS 


On liio left aide of this is the telief 
of a man with b heimet on his 
bead, a shield in the left hand, 
and a spear in the right. 



Kirk OawaH in WestmorlBud, 
Jnlj BItt, 1750. 
On the Hth of July I went from Nptherhall, near Elenfoot, by 
the sea coast, three miles to AlUriby, a very small fishing town in 
this bay, but no harbour ; from that place I went about eight miles 
to Holm, and saw the remains of the old Abbr.y; it was a grand 
choiub, of which they have made a modera one, by building 
between the pillars of the body of the old church. Crossing over 
the Wina here we had a view of the bay, which is supposed to be 
the Moricombe of Ptolemey, into which falls another river. We 
paswd at the norlh-east angle of the bay, called the Wampull : we 
came to Boulness, towards the end of the Picts wall, at the opening 
of the Solway Frith, the old Ituncc, into which the river Edea 
fallfl. 1 have formerly given you an account of every thing between 
this and Carlisle, as well as of that city. Nut being able to ford 
over into Scotland, or go in a boat by reason of the high wind. I 
went on the 15th to Carlisle, and spent the day with Chancellor 
Waugh. 

16lh. I set out with his son to go into Scotland, to the Duke 
of l^^ueensborough's ; we went northward, and travelled seven miles 
through a fine country to Artery or Arthurst, having passed the 
river Levon ; in half a mile we came to Longtown, where Lady 
Witbringtou has built an almshouae for poor widows. About half 
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a mile further is Netherby, near the river Esk. This must have 
been a Eoman town^ from the great antiquities which have been 
found here. Cambden thinks it was .^sica, where he sales the 
Tribune of the first cohort of the Astures was in garison against 
the barbarians. The town seems to have been strong in a natural 
situation, where the farm house now stands, near which, as with- 
out the town, they lately found Eoman baths, which have been 
destroyed ; but the drawing of them was sent to the Antiquaries 
Society. At this house are several inscriptions and reliefs ; of the 
later is a relief of the Genius of Rome, three feet long, holding a 
patera in her right hand over an altar and a comucopiss in her lefi 
hand. Another is a head with a Persian bonnet, which some have 
mistaken for another head, and it is so engraved in Horsley. Of 
the inscriptions, if I am not mistaken, the following has not been 
published : — 

DEO 
MOGONTI 
VITIRE VLA 

This, which is on an altar, is not published in any author. I 
c'opyed it thus : — 

DEAE SANCT 
AE FORTVNAE 
ONSERVATRICI 
MARCVS AVREL 
SALVIVS TRIBVN 
VS COH.AEL. HIS 
PANORVM 
00 11- I E Q 
V S L M. 

Which inscription Baron Clark of Scotland has explained in the 
following manner.* 

• The JEwplieation of the AUar at Netherhy^ by Baron Clark 
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"The reading is this:- Deae sanctae fortunac conservotrici Klarcus 
Aureiius Saivius tribunu^ cohortis priinae ^Hae Hispanorum mille 
equitutn votum solvit libene merito." 

One great difficulty in thia way of reading Ja ns lo the co/iors 
equitvm, for a cohors consisted of foot, not ol' horse, and therefore it 
may be Letter to read — CO E Q milliaria equitata. Vegeliufl 
furnishes us with an authority for this ; since speaking of the 
Roman soldiery, he says, the first cohort of a lejjion was called 
miltiaria, and consisted of 1 105 foot and 132 horse. 

There is anolhc-r way of reading thia, which is; Marcus Aureiius 
Sulvius tribunuB cohortis primae Hispanorum [cum] mille equitibus, 
or thus, [et] mille equites votum solvunt libentes merito ; but I 
prefer the reading, milliaria equitata. 

As to the cohors prima Hispanorum, there are three or four other 
inscriptions in Britain which mention it, particularly one found in 
the Roman camp in Airdock, in Perth ahire, and mentioned by Mr. 
Horselcy in his Britannia Komana. 

The letters Q} £ Q can receive no other signification than 
milliaria equitata or mille equitum, for the character Q) is put for m, 
which was the arcicnt way of writing the letter M ; this is evident 
from a Roman inscription in the College of Glasgow, where 4000 
is represented by 00 00 00 05- "^^^ altar was found in the outer 
room of a bath, for it seems it was a part of the religious worship 
performed to this goddess, that the priest and the people should be 
purified by water. There is an inscription on an altar in Richmond 
diire which makes very much for this conjecture ; it is on an altar 
erected to the Goddess Fortune upon the building of a bath that 
had been deatroyed by fire, vid. the inscription in Mr. Horeeley's 
book. 

I shall now only add that Netherby is not the place called in the 
Notitia Castra Exploratorum, as filr. Horseley conjecturea. It ia 
more probably the place called .£sica, snd that the Castra Explora- 
torum were at Burnswork Hill, where there are two Roman camps 
OD the sides of it, and one on the top, besides another at Middleby, 
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near them, which Mr. Horseley Galls Blatum Bulgiiim : see his 
account of the inscriptions in Scotland. As to the ancient .^sicSi 
I believe it took its name from the river Esk. Esk, or Yasc, in 
the old British language, signifies a river or water, there being five 
of this name in Scotland. 

The cohort above mentioned was called ^lia, as a compliment 
bestowed upon it by the Emperor ^lius Hadrianus, and there are 
several instances of this kind in other inscriptions : even the city of 
Jerusalem, upon its being rebuilt by the same Emperor, was called 
^lia. 

N.B. — There has been a dispute among the learned men, such 
as Lipsius, Terentius, Casaubon, and Salmasius, whether or not a 
body of horse could be called Gohors eqtutum : see their notes upon 
Suetonius in Vita Clavdii, cap. 25th. They generally agree that a 
cohors consisted only of foot, but this inscription might have settled 
the dispute if the first reading be right. 

From this place we went about a mile to the east, to what they 
call the Strength of Liddel, over the river Liddel or Lid, which is 
the bounds between England and Scotland, to the confluence with 
the Esk ; then for a litle way the Esk is the bounds to a pla6e 
called Scotch Ditch, which, running from this river northward, is 
the bounds both between the two kingdoms and the estates of the 
Duke of Bucclough^ in Scotland, and of Lady Withrington, in 
England ; there the only bounds are ditches, till one comes west- 
ward to the river Sark, which is then the bounds till it empties 
it self into the sea. This Strength of Liddel seems to be a work 
of the Middle Ages, a litle heigth fortified with fossees, and a 
mount, which is very strong, at the south-east corner : this place 
is mentioned in some of the Scotch historians. We went about 
four miles over heathy ground to the river Sark, which is the 
bounds between England and Scotland. 
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Perith in Cumberland, Jnly 22nd, 1750. 

I came into Scotland the 16th of July, when I crossed over the 
river Sarke and came to Greatney Bridge, where we took some 
refreshments, and rid about six miles to the north to Bernis, near 
Middleby, which was a Roman town, and is thought to be Blatum 
Bulgium ; the fossee of the town remains, and on a stone in one of 
the houses I saw these letters 

AXSAN 
CONIS 

We went to Midleby, where there is a hill which had been for- 
tified by art, and what they call a strength. We then went on to 
that famous hill Burnswork, which appears at a distance with a 
square top like a lake. We ascend^ this hill, which commands a 
glorious view of the country round as well as of the sea and the 
western coast of England and of all the country of Annandale, and 
especially of those lakes which are made by the rivers to the north- 
west. This hill has two summits, and, tho' it is high, affords very 
good pasturage. There is a camp on the north side, and another 
on the south side on the very foot of the hill. The people say that 
to the south was made by King Charles the First his army under 
Duke Hamilton, and they certainly ^id encamp on it, but there is 
no doubt but that they are both Eoman works. They are about 
half a mile from east to west, and a quarter of a mile broad from 
north to south. That to the south has three entrances to the north 
with ramparts before them to defend the entrance. There is one 
entrance to the west To the other there are three entrances to the 
south, and I could discern a barrow pnly to the middle one. They 
are supposed to be castra sestiva of Blatum Bulgium^ and some think 
they are Castra Exploratorum, and it is probable they were encampM 
on the north or south side of the hill according as the weather 
favoured. We descended from this beautiful hill, and passed 
through a village called Todory Pill, where I saw the ruins of an 
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old tower ci* castle, and came to Eade Fechon, where we toc^ some 
farther refreshments, and went on towards Dumfries. We crossed 
the river Anan, and passed by Hoiham Castle, veiy finely situated 
over the river. We crossed a ridge of hiUs and came into Xithsdale, 
and arrived at Dumfries, which is pleasantly situated on the river 
Nith, which winds so as to make a peninsula of the town and the 
fields to the north of it. The principal street is broad and well 
built of the red free stone in which this country abounds. There 
are two churches in the town, one of which, if I do not mistake, is 
for an episcopal congregation. They have an old building here called 
the Xework, which, as well as I could be informed; served formerly 
as a warehouse. There are some little remains of an old friary in 
the town, famous in histoi^ for being the place where Cummins 
(who was suspected by Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, to have 
been treacherous towards him in his conduct with the English) 
took refuge and was murdered by the king's command, on which 
the king was excommunicated by the Pope, and the ch;ipel for ever 
interdicted in which the murder was committed ; on which St. 
Michaels, at the ea^t end of the town, was built for the friary, which 
has a handsome steeple to it. There is a fine bridge here over the 
Sith into Galloway. This bridge and a waterfall made by art to 
keep up the river for some uses, make a very beautiful prospect 
from the side of the river. Boats come up to the town, and ships 
of forty tuns within two miles of it, and they have here a great 
trade in tobacco. This town maintained its loyalty in the last 
rebellion, and severe contributions being raised on them, 'twas made 
up to them by the Government. Over the river near the town is a 
small mount, which would not hold at the top above thirty people. 
It is called the Moot, and it is supposed that the heads of the place 
held their meetings here and promulged their laws to the people. 
There is a very fine prospect from it of the country round. I saw 
from it Lincluddin, an old nunnery, and near it is a monastery 
called Holy Rhood, and at some distance from Dumfries what is 
called New Abby, and in their records Abbatia Dulcis Cordis. Xoi 
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ir from Dumfries^ is a chapel called Christo, where S' Christopher 
«tin is buried, who was beheaded (tho' a Scotchman and no sub ■ 
!ct) for treason by Edward the First. At Marklend, in the Bhire 
f Galway, six miles from Dumfries, arc chalybeat waters, esteem'd 
ood for the appetite and spirits Moffit to thenorth-eaal ao'i forty 
iilea from Carlisle is much frequented for its mineral waters. 

17, I set out for Dramlandrig, the seat of the Duke of Queeiia- 

orough, and came down into that fine vale in which the river Nith 

ins: gentle risings to the south, higher hills to the north, several 

BUntry eeata with improvements round them, with groves and 

lutnpa of fir trees over the whole vulley, make it for about 6ve 

omputed miles or eight measured milea one of the most beautiful 

»ie I ever beheld. We crossed the foot of the hill which stretches 

I the river, and going to the south of the Nith passed by a mount 

• the led, much like a Danish fort, now pUnted by the duke; this 

called Tiber's Castle, and, from the name, they have a notion 

■al it is a Soman work. Drumlandrig is the road from Glasgow 

I London, 42 computed miles S.W. from Edingburgh, and 12 

,W from Dumfries, This fine improvement is a very beautiful 

tuation. There is a gentle ascent to the house of about half a 

ile, which is on a flat on the side of the hill, with a descent from 

of 100 feet perpendicular to the nvlet; the hills rising up every 

ay, except to the north, are covered with wood and cut into ridings. 

he house is something in the castle way with a mixture of Roman 

Bichitccturc in a bad taste. They were at first hanging gardens, 

[ but the present duke has turned them all into slopes, except the 

I upper one, which is thirty leet high, and could not be so easily 

I'formcd into a slope. His Grace has likewise planted this part with 

I forest trees, nnd made a large piece of water at the bottom by 

I keeping up the rivlet. There are 20 acres in the garden and 700 

1 under plantations. The prospect to the north is of the valley and 

hills and high mountains. The old seat and burial place of the 

fikmily ia six miles off at Sanchers where the present duke's grand- 

CAXP. 80C. B 
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father, who built this house, lived, entertained his company here, 
and rid home at night. The silver and lead mines belonging to the 
duke and Lord Hopton are about twelve miles from this place. 

I was informed that there are remains of a Roman road from 
Drumlanrig, twelve miles to Aloan foot, where it meets the road 
from Xetherby, which goes fifty miles by Eirkle, Eagle Fechon, 
Lauherby, Wanfrev, Lough Gautie, and Erechstein. 

Keswick in Cumberland, 
Jnlj 21, 1750. 

On Thursday the 19th of July I set out at noon for Soee Castle, 
the seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, and had the honour to dine with 
his lordship. This castle is pleasantly situated on the river Caude, 
and Cambden saies it is supposed to be the old Congavata, where the 
second cohort of the Sergi were in garrison, to whom I refer for the 
history of this place. From it I went two miles to Highgate, which 
was a castle belonging to the family of the Bichmonds, and a gentle* 
man of the name of Brougham, brother to the late commissioner, 
marrying into that family, this estate came to his son, who had near 
finished a fine house and offices adjoyning to the old castle, which 
commands a pleasant view of the deep valley on each side of it* This 
young man is lately dead and gave the whole estate left him by the 
commissioner to his mother's relations. I lay at Hesket On the 
20th went to the monastery of Wetherhall on the river Eden, where 
the handsom gate-house remains and some other parts of the 
monastery : they say it was a nunnery, and that the priests who 
attended it lived in the gate-house. About a quarter of a mile above 
it are some curious grottoes cut out of the rock : the ascent to them 
is difficult, to a gallery in which there are windows and a chimney 
(;ut through the rock, and three rooms all about seven feet high, the 
rooms arc about twenty feet long and twelve feet wide, the gallery 
is open at top. They call these grottoes the safeguard of Wetherell, 
and the country people say, one of the name of Constantine retirM 
to this place who refused to succeed to the kingdom of Scotland ; so 
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tiiat probably it was a place of security tu time of danger as well as 
of religious retreat. Nothing can be imagined more beautiful tban 
this high ground over the river covered ivith treea, and the oppoatte 
side belonging to Corby Castle, improved by art, and by no means 
inferior in its natural situation and ornamcntE. I crossed over to 
this castle, which belongs to the Howards, a Roman Catliolick family 
and next heirs to the Earl of Caerlisle in case his branch should be 
extinct, as the Howards of Greystoek near Perith are to the Duke 
of Norfolk's family in the present line. Some part of the old caatle 
is remaining and a chamber in its first state, but the greater part is 
new fronted and offices buUt. The situation is a high rocky diff 
over the river, to which there is a winding descent, which first leads 
to some grottos cut out of the rock close to the river, then to the 
left 16 a cascade and water works adorned with grotesque works and 
statues; from this there is a broad grass walk all along by the river, 
with wood on both sides, and there are several openings towards the 
difif, with statues in them mostly groupes relating to the ancient 
Sibulous history and adapted to the circumstances of the place, and at 
the end of this walk, which is near half a mile in length, is a summer 
house of good architecture. I went farther up the river to Warwic, 
where I dined. The church here is very old with pilasters round 
the east end, I conjecture that it was built a considerable time helbre 
the Conquest. Mr. Warwic, d Roman Catholick, has a pretty 
improvement here of fish ponds and woods with walks in them, 
especially one beautiful shady walk about a quarter of a mile long. 
I went a mile in the way to Caerlisle to eee what I imagined might 
be a camp on Warwick high moore; It is a slight fossee of an 
irregular figure, taking the advantage of the ground, it ts about 
600 paces in (arcumferencc. They talk of Oliver's encamping here, 
and it is possible it might be a pare for his cannon. They told me 
there was a small entrenchment on Warwic low moor about twenty 
yards square. Warwic is thought to be the old Virosidum, where 
the uxth cohort of the Nervii were garrisoned. There is a strong 
natuntl situation for a town ; both about the church and on the other 
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side of ilie road, but no remains are to be eeen I croBsed tlie Ed«fr 
over a fine stone bridge, and went through a bad country and bad 
rouda tu Kirk Oswald on the Eden where the river Roucdale ^ 
into it, passing near Croglin where there is one of the large » 
in which (he cliildren uru found in everything for ten pounds a j 
in clouthe and books and drugs. 

Kirk Os\¥a]d belongs to Hugh Morvil, who was the chief pereoti 
in taking away the life of Thomas a Beckct, and the sword be made 
use of was kept here for many years. There are remains it liul 
way out of the town of a very fine old oflstle. 

2)st. I set out southward and in some time ascended up to f 
high ground. I came to those stones which are commonly called 
Long Meg and her duughters. I rarefully numbred them ami found 
iheie were seventy; the long one lo the west being three feet one 
way and four feet the other and about twelve feet high, and between 
this stone and the circle ai e two large Bat stones. The most probaUe 
conjecture is, that these stones were erected, according to I 
Gibson's opinion, on the investiture of some Danish king. I s 
the other side of the river Lasenby, out of the hills over it 
Lusenby Fells, those large red flags are raised, which are in 
greut plenty in this country. Going on by litle Salkcld and passing 
by Laganby, over which there is a bridge across the Eden, we 
ascended to a heigtb opposite to Edenall, the seat of S' Philip 
Musgrave, opposite to which I observed two large stones set up, 
probably over some burial-place. We turned to the east, and 1 
observed on the heigth opposite to this place, where the Kiinot fillli) 
into tlie Eden, that there are many stones all over the fields, some 
of 'em lying aa if they were enclosures to bouses; the place is called 
Middlelons, and has much of the face of some town of the middle 
ages. All this height commands u glorious view of the Eden, the 
Eimot, Wingfield Park belonging to Earl Thanet, and of tlie 
country on the Loder. I went on to Culgarth, and crossing the 
heath to the north-east came to the quarries called Craudundel 
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on a rivlet, where on the rock I copyed this inscription LEGM 
AVXXW(?) There was another inscription on the other part of 
the rock which was lately broken off, but I saw on a piece of the 
rock which is left this sculpture, 

IIAVGCTW 

I heard of no other antiquities about this place. The first is 
almost the same in Camden, the second is in the Account of Cum- 
berland, ^y^estmoreland, and Lancashire, and difiers very little in 
Cambdcn. 

M VARRONIVS 
ESSVS • LCGXXVV • 
•EL • LVCANVS 

R. LEGM AVGC, T 

A village called Newbegin stands a little lower on this river, 
where there is an old mansion-house of the Crakanthorps, in which 
there is an hall fitted up in a very curious manner, with wainscot 
adorned with inlaid work about the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
on each side of the beams are several very pious inscriptions, for 
instruction of thfe family. We rid from this place to Kirkby Thoro, 
having enter'd Westmoreland when we crossed over the rivlet to 
Newbegin, I here experienced the civility and hospitality of Mr. 
Atkinson, the minister of the place, who showed me every thing 
relating to the antiquities of this place, which is supposed to be the 
ancient Galatum, or Galagum, of which there are now very few 
remains ; only on each side of a lane, which leads from the green to 
the high road, is a field in which they say are some signs of an old 
entrenchment; that to the west is called Wellop Castle, and that 
to the east has the name of Maborough Castle : this place is in the 
old road to Carvorran, which is described in the last edition of 
Cambden, and the present name is supposed to be owing to the 
worship of the British god Thor. I here found the following 
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imperfect inscriptions in the garden wall belonging to the minister's 

house: 

In the comish of an altar. On the altar. 

FORTVNAE ANTONA 
SERVATRICI STRATONI 

XVI • S 

And in a wall south of the churchy and &cing the green, on an 
altar — 

lOVI SERAPI 
L.AIFENVS VAL 

In the church there is a great curiosity, which is one of the 
ancient rood lofts, in which they exposed the tutelar saint of the 
church, and it is said played some tricks with it, by making it turn 
the head and move; there are no stairs up to it, and the very 
bellows remain which are said to be one of the instruments of their 
art [** Pious fraud," added in a different handwriting, not Dr. 
Pococke's.] 

A litle to the east of Kirkby Thor, I passed over a rivlet calPd 
in the map Swindale Beck, and soon came to Crakanthorp Camp, 
about a mile to the west of the village of that name ; it is on each 
side of a vale, which has caused some people to call it two camps ; 
it is about four hundred yards long from east to west, and three 
hundred from north to south, having three entrances, with trenches 
before them on every side, except to the south, where there are only 
two. I was informed that there is another camp on a common 
about two miles to the north-east of this. We forded over the 
Eden, and came to Bolton, where over a north window of the 
church is a relief of two men on horse back tilting, and under it an 
inscription, with a cross at the beginning of it. I could not get up 
to it to read it, but conjecture it is a monument to some person 
killed in tilting. We went two miles to Clibum, where there is an 
old mansion house in ruins, belonging to Lord Lonsdale. We then 
came to Cliflon, to which one goes by a lane from the common ; at 
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the end of this lane the Duke [ofCuraberlandJ'B forces came up 
with the rebels in the duek of tlie evening, who lined the hedges, 
and killed about fifteen of the Duke's men, and then went off to 
PeritL. On the left hand is a barn and two houses j 'tis said they 
fired from this barn, but I was assured the bam was locked, and 
they were not In the barn ; the Duke lay in one of the houses. I 
had forgot to mention that about the place be fore- mentioned, 
Middletons, the country rose against the rebels in their return, with 
all sort of country weapons ; it is eaid the Duke of Perth was with 
them, and that one of them advancing and fireing and the country 
people coming on, they turned back and went another way. 

From Clifton we descended to the bridge over Eimot, where the 
most northern road from Apclby joyns with this, which crosses the 
Eden at Temple Sowcrby, and passes by Brougham Caatle. As 
soon OS we pafsed the Loder, we came to what they call King 
Arthur's Round Table, which is thought to have been a place for 
combat ; the middle part is about fitly yards diameter, then there 
is a foesee about five feet deep and ten yards wide at the top, and 
without that a mount round of about the same breadth, as lor the 
spectators to stand on, and there is an entrance &om east to west. 
The country people have a story that S'' Lancelot Ducane killed 
here the giant of the name of Braidforth. A little to the south- 
west of this, on a heigth, is a great piece of antiquity called May- 
burg : the entrance to it is from the north ; it has been said to be 
in the figure of a horse shoe, which, I believe, is owing rather to 
the shape of the mound which ia round it, being less, probably, at 
the entrance than in the other parts, which is all overgrown with 
wood, and the atones from the neighbouring fields seem to have 
been thrown on it ; it is about an hundred yards in diameter, and 
the mount round it is from fourteen to twenty-six yards broad, and 
is steep on the outside. Sixty yards Irom the east side is a stone 
set up not of a large size, and another about fifteen yards from it, 
and there are two remaining towards the bounds of it. 1 should 
conjecture that this piece of antiquity was a very ancient, open 
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place of worship. From this I went by lamand, where there is an 
old castle, and this place gives the true name of the river, which 
is not known by the name of Eimot by the country people ; and 
here it is probable according to St. Dunelmensis and Hoveden from 
him, Constantino, King of the Scots, and Haeval, King of the 
Western Britains, entered into a league with King ^thebtan in 
926. The antiquities of Mayburgh being probably of a much 
older date ; tho' one would imagine there had been a wall round 
it, because a tower of the castle of Perith is said to have been 
built with the stone that was taken from this place. We came to 
Barton, where Dr. Langbayn, Provost of Queen^s, was bom, and 
founded a school, which some time ago was in great repute, and 
boys were entirely provided for, as mentioned before, for ten pounds 
a year. Over the school door is this inscription : — 

EAN Ht *I\0MAeH2 121 nOxVMAeHS. 

We soon came to the village Pooleh, on the river, a musket shot 
above the beautiful lake called UUes Water, on each side of which 
there is a strip of fine land at the foot of the high mountains which 
appear very romantick ; the lake is a mile broad, and the part 
which is seen here is four miles long, it then makes a turn to the 
west, and extends four miles further. There are in this lake char, 
perch and celes, and a grey trout, the same, I suppose, as the Lough 
trout in Ireland ; some of them they told me weigh twenty pounds ; 
and they have one fish particular to this lake, called skelles ; it is 
commonly of the size of a herring, but they have been known to 
weigh two pounds and a-half. At this place there is a bridge over 
the river, and on the other side there is a high, beautiful hill, 
lately planted by Mr. Hazle. There appears to have been a castle 
on the top of it, which commands a fine view of the lake, river, 
and mountain, and altogether this is one of the most delightful, 
retired places 1 ever saw. I went to Perith, on the west side of the 
river in Cumberland, seeing at a distance Dacre Castle, from which 
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the family of the Dacrea had tlicir name, having been the seat of 
that family. We passed by Dalemayn, the new built scat of the 
Hazi'la or Hassels, and arrived at Penrilh, near the Eiinut, under 
a hill, called the Fell of Perith, which, being of red stone, gave 
name to Penrith (the red hill). I have formerly given you an 
account of thia place. In the church is an inscription which gives 
an account that in 1598 there died of the plague at Kendal 2500, 
at Richmond 2200, at Carlisle 1190, at Penrith 2200. On the 
22d I went three miles to the north-east, to those ^ottoes over 
the river call'd leanparles ; one of them is like a natural grotto, 
and, they say, had iron doors to it, and seems to have been a 
place of refuge in dangerous times ; the other is a modern alcove 
seat cut out of the rock. Tlie country people talk of Isis as if he 
was a giant of the country. There are high clifls over the Eimot, 
beautifully covered with wood ; and the way to this rock is a 
beautiful descent, half-way down the cliET. Opposite to this is the 
church of Brougham, commonly called the Nine Churches, because 
they say it has fain down nine times, and has been as often 
rebuilt. We returned about a mile up the river, and crossed it to 
Brougham Caatle, wliich is a very large building, in which there 
have been some grand rooms, chiefly built to an old square castle, 
after the model of that in the Tower of London. This was the 
estate of the Earls of Cumberland, and now of the Earls of Thanet. 
To the south of the castle the fossee of the old Roman town Bro- 
vtacum appears very plain, and may be about two hundred feet 
square. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of thia castle is a pillar with 
this inscription : 

"This pillar was erected anno 1650 by the Right Honourable 
Anne Countess Dowager of Pembroke, and daughter and sole heir 
of the Right Honourable George Earl of Cumberland, and for a 
memorial of her last parting in this place with her good and pious 
mother the Right Honourable Margaret Countess Dowager of 
Cumberland, the 2d of April, 1616. In memory whereof she also 
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left an annuity of 4t, to be distributed to the poor within this 
parish of Brougham every 2d day of April for ever upon the stone 
table hard by." 

Kendal, in Westmoreland, July 26, 1760. 

On the 22d in the afternoon I set out from Penrith in the road 
to Carlisle. I observed the beacon on the hill over Penrith, which 
was lighted on the return of the rebels, and raised the country. 
There is a rivlet brought from the Petterell to Perith to supply the 
town with water. I observed on the top of the hill, about a mile 
from the town, a circular barrow with stones round it. In about 
four miles we came to the place, which is called Old Perith, but by 
the common people Castle Shields, situated on the Petterel: it is 
thought to be the ancient Petrianse, wherQ the Ala Petriana was 
quarter'd. It is 140 yards from north to south, and 100 from east 
to west, but extends farther to the south, beyond the house, which 
is built within the site of it. It is on a hanging ground near the 
river, and towards the north-east comer are signs of the foundations 
of some buildings, one of which seemed to have been an ancient 
temple. To the east is a long, deep canal^ which always affords 
plenty of good water, and is doubtless a Roman work. I saw some 
stones about five feet long, which had been laid so as to make a 
tomb under ground towards the river, in which some bones were 
found, and what they took to be an iron candlestick. Before we 
came to this place, I met with this inscription on an altar at Wil- 
liam Basted's at Lough : 

lOM 

. COH 

II GALEQ 

I DOMIT 

VS HERON 

D NICOMEDIA 

PRAEF 
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From this place I crossed the country to the west of the Carlisle 
road, and, going near Scaica and Highgat«, we came to the river 
Caude at Beebridge, where there is a beautifut lawn and fine 
hanging ground over the river covered with wood. We went a 
mile up the river to Severan Bridge, where I lay; it ia not far 
from Catdbeck, where there were formerly copper mines, and as the 
water comes in upon them it is drawn off by what they call water 
ahafts, sixty feet deep, by pumps which are work'd by wheels, 
turned wiih water, thirty feet in diameter. These pumps raise the 
water within fifteen feet of the surface, and then is carried off ia 
channels under ground for about half a mile, the channel being 
made by sinking down shafts at about 30 feet distance, by which 
the earth was brought \ip that was work'd out to make this con- 
veyance of the water, which afterwards runs off in an open channel 
into the river. 

23> We went on mostly through commons, eight miles, to 
Wiglon, a Email town on a stream which falls into the Wampul, 
that empties itself into the sea about three miles to the north of 
Holm Abbey. This town is chiefly supported by the thoroughfare 
to Scotland and Carlisle, and they have a little manufacture of 
stockings and sailcloth, 1 saw here in the wall of the parsonage 
house a relief of Pan, with his pipe in one band and what I took 
to be a comucopiae in the other. Coming to this place I saw before 
B farmhouse to the right in the common an altar with an inscription 
on it, so imperfect that I do not insert it. From Wigton ] went a 
mile to the south-east to the old Roman town, thought by some to 
be Castra Explnratorum, where the Ala Augusta Gordiana was 
quarter'd. It is about two hundred j'ards square, situated on the 
amall rivlct culled Wize, which, if I mistake not, falls into the 
Wina, that runs by Holm. Where the ground is not naturally 
sbong there is a double foasee; it is rather an eminence, tho' not on 
B hill. There are several old roads go from this town, as one to 
CfierUiJe, another to Elenfoot, supposed to be the old Valentia, 
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where the first cohort of the Dalmatians was quarter'd. In a farm- 
house to the north is this inscription: 

DM — VNDVS 

MABLI EQVIS 

NIVSSEC— ALE AVG 

S. ES. II 

There are some reliefs about the walls much disfigured. Among 
them one seems to be a sea horse; and on a square stone is the cone 
of a pine which I conjectured might be the top of the pillar from 
which they measured their miles. In the common to the south-west 
are several barrows, and one of them was very lately opened, but 
nothing was found, probably because they did not go deep enough. 
I set out from this place towards lerby, and in about a mile cross'd a 
rivlet, which I suppose falls into the Wina, and came to coal pits. We 
ascended the hilb and passed by several limekilns, the stone of these 
hills being a white lime stone, in which they find some petrified shells. 
We descended the hill, and, crossing the Elne, ascended to lerby, 
thought by some to be Arbeia, where the Barcarii Tigrenses were 
in garison, but I could not be informed of any remains of antiquity 
there. But on enquiry I learnt that to the east on the hills on 
Ancautree Moor there is a camp a computed quarter of a mile 
round; and on Stockdale Fells, further that way, there are old 
copper mines, but neither those nor the mines at Caldbeck are now 
work'd. lerby is a very poor town, mostly inhabited by farmers. I 
went on over the hill and came to Iselbridge, over the Darwent, and, 
going over the hill to Cockermouth, I saw Pap Castle almost oppo- 
site to it, on the north side of the river, where some Roman anti- 
quities have been found. Cockermouth is very pleasantly situated 
on the river Cocker, which falls into the Derwent, a little lower, 
and the vale above Cockermouth is esteemed a most pleasant spot. 
There are two heights in the town which command a fine view. 
The church is built on one of them, and the castle over the river on 
the other, which is a large ancient building, and now belongs to the 
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BTiet's family. This town is in a thriving condition, 
eonaiderable trade by supplying tlie inland parts with 
immf commodities which come by sea. 

I Bet out Tor Keewick ; not the direct way, but over the hill to 
Everebridge, which is over the Darwent, near tlie place where it 
comes out of the lower lake, commonly cull'd Baaingthuile Lake. 
I travelled along the north side of that lake, which is about four 
miles long and a mile broad ; it was a moat delightl'ul nde, 
being a fine country along the side of llie lake at the foot of the 
high bills ; on the other side the hills covered with wood come to 
the lake; and at Thornthaite, on that side, are lead mines; and 
between Darwent Lake and the lower lake the Darwent runs, 
winding through a beautiiuU country ; iben the view opens, of tlie 
Upper Lake and every way round of the high mountains, with 
lower hills within 'era, and round Keswick are the most beautiful 
hills, highly improved, in wood, arable and pasture ground, 
Keswick is situated near Darwent Lake, between two rivcra, one of 
which falls out of that lake into the lower lake ; the other, called 
Gretagh, runs from the lakes which are between Keswick and 
Ambleside. Keswick ta in the parish of Corstliwaitc, and the 
large parish church is near a mile (rom the town on the other side 
of the river, in which the RatdiSe family are buryed, who had 
their title from this Darwent water. The town of Keswick chiefly 
subsists by being a thoroogb fare, and by some great fairs which are 
held here, chiefly for the selling of leather. The Derwent Lake, 
half a mile south of the town, is most beautifuU, there being a 
rising ground towards the north-east part covered with wood; 
there are four or five beautiful islands in this lake, two of them 
covered with corn, the rest with wood, and all encompassed with 
hills and high mountains. The lake is about three miles long, 
and may bo near a mile broad ; at the fiirther end of it a rivlel 
falls into ibc Derwent, called Borrowdale, which gives name to that 
itry; and at a place called Bormhill Grange there ie a salt 
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spring which is much frequented by the common people, as t 
purging water. 

In this country of Borrowhill among the mountains, which are 
very difficult of access, are the mines of waad or black lead, 
esteemed the best in the world, for I have been informed that there 
is a coarser sort in Corsica, and they say in New England ; it seems 
to be a mixture of the chalk and fuller's earth, and is supposed to 
be impregnated with something of lead ; it is very good for cleaning 
rusty iron ; it does not suffer in the fire, and is made use of for 
crucibles. It is much doubted whether it was known to the 
ancients, and consequently whether *twas the pingitis of Dioscorides 
or melanteria ; it is called her waad, and the modem writers have 
given it the name of Nigrica fabrilis ; it is found in lumps in the 
ground, in which they dig holes^ and find it mostly in small pieces, 
the largest commonly found are two or three pounds weight; but I 
was informed that Mr. Crosby, at the Tower, modeller to the Royal 
Academy, has a piece, if I mistake not, of forty pounds weight : it 
commonly sells for about six shillings a pound. Mr. Crosby and 
some Jews have it in partnership, and give 1500/. a year for it; 
but His said they open it but once in seven years, and then get out 
sufficient to supply all the world ; some of it is too hard, and that 
the Jews mostly grind, and make up in a paste in cakes, and sell it 
to Holland, and it is this which makes all the bad pencils, which 
are sold out of England, wearing ofi^ very fast, and making a bad 
stroake. When they have done working, they fill up all the holes 
to hinder persons from coming to it, which they do notwith- 
standing, and there have been many prosecutions about it ; but 
some times a number of men come armM by night and open the 
mines, and take away what they can get ; so that it is to be had 
all over this country by people they do not mistriist will inform 
against them. 

The red lead, I was informed, is found in veins between the strata 
of free stone. 



Echard, p. 799, mentiona copper mines being discover'd at Keo- 
wick in Queen Elizabeth's time. 



B>lifu, Jnt; 30tb, tToD. 
On ihe 24th of July I went from KcBwick to Ambleside, twelve 
computed miles, which is about twenty meneurcd. We crossed over 
high bills and came down into a vale, not half a mile broad, which 
extends lo the south within four miles of Ambleside. The first part 
is well cultivated, and in about two miles there is a low rocky lull, 
which Btretches almost across it, with some hillocks before it, and 
the foot of it extending for a mile southwards nith little risings 
on it like burrows, all afioiding a most beautiful prospect, from the 
mixture of wood and rock, the mountains on each side of the vale 
being very high, in some parts adorned with wood and many 
cascades rushing down from them ; on one side of the hill runs a 
river which comes from the mountains; on the west and north side ia 
a very considerable stream called the Grctah, which runs into the 
Darwent lake at Keswick, comiug out of the lake or water called 
Wiscborn, which is near three measured miles in length and being 
very narrow in one part, n pier is built in the middle, and a foot 
wooden bridge across it, and so it baa the name of the upper and 
lower water : beyond this the vale is well cultivated, and there is a 
gentle ascent, to the west of which is a high green hill, with some 
patches of the rough rock, I thought it looked like the lower part of 
Pike TeneriS", as it is commonly represented. Having gained the 
height, we descended a great way into a most beautiful valley, well 
cultivated, having a large stream to the right, hastening down in 
many cascades to the plain beneath. This plain is adorned with 
many little hills nnd rising grounds covered with wood, as well as 
the greater part of the sides of the bilk, the rest being cultivated in 
tillage and pusture, with a beautiful opening to the north-west, 
finely diversifyed with rising rocks, wood and improvements. At 
tbe end of this vale is the Lake of Grasmere with an island in it, and 
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on tlie north side the village and church of Grasmere; this Ubo u 
about two milee in circumference and empties it self by a river tbal 
runs eastward, which direction the valley takes, and in less thno i 
mile fslla into another litlle lake, rather larger, called the Keidale, 
which has two rocky islands in it, covered with wood and a beautifnl 
small rock adorned with shrubs, and one single tree growing out of tli« 
point of it. This brought us to Reidale, the seat of the FlemingB. 
baronets, and now in the possession of the nephew of the late Bishop 
of Carlisle, irom whom it descended. This lake empties it self by a 
river running south ward, which is now the course of the vale, and 
in a little more than two miles falls into the great Windemere 
Lake, pacing by Ambleside before it has performed half its course ; 
nothing can be imagiu'd more beautiful than this last vale, which 
in part is flat, and consists of fine meadows and woods of rising 
ground and hillocks adorn'd with trees, and when it comes to 
Ambleside, the feet of the low hills on each side, as they are in com- 
parison of the high mountaius at the norlh end of the vale, almost 
meci, and all is so beautiful with hillocks, wood, houses, pasturage 
and corn, as exceed any thing I ever saw. Ambleside is on the side 
of the bill, and tlio' a market town it appears like a large Swiss 
village; a considerable rivulet passes through the town, over which 
there is a bridge, which with a great noise tumbles down from the 
hills to the east, from which I conjeciured it falls near 500 feel into 
the river; towards the top are several considerable falls, almost per- 
pendicular, one being about twenty feet, another forty and another 
sixty, and the water has wore the rock into a cavity where it ruMB 
down, and has formed deep holes at the bottom. It runs in a 
narrow dale between the hills, which is bo covered with wood that 
unless one descends to the brow of the cliff one does not see the 
water. Below these falls it may run near 300 feet of perpendicular 
heigth into the river. There are red and fallow deer in llie 
mountains near, belonging lo Mr. Hazel of Dalemaia near Perith; 
there are also red deer on a mountain towards White-haven called 
Scoffeild-Rana, they belong to the king, and are under an officer 
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called a Bow-bearer. The males of the red deer are distinguished 
for the 6rst seven years by a particular name for every aort ; the 
first, they are called a calf, ihc second, a chub, the third, a bracket, 
the fourth, a spade, the &hh, a stager, tlie sixth, a stag, and the 
seventh, a hart. The female is calleJ the hind. If the king hunln 
a hart and it escapes he ia called a royal hart, and there is a penalty 
for any one who kills him. Every year is distinguished by an 
additional branch to the horn, and after seven years it begins to 
bend ft little towards the face,eo that when they grow very old they 
bend in very much, and they are said to live 100 years. The fallow 
deer are distinguished by their horns only for six years ; the first, 
they are call'd a fawn, the second, a prich, the third, a sower, the 
fourth, a sowerel, the fifth, a buck of the first head, the sixth, a 
buck. The female is call'd the doe. 

Ambleside is twenty-eight miles from White haven, seventeen 
from Periih, and twenty-eight from Lancaster, At the mouth of 
the river, which falls into the Windemere Lake, is a place called 
Bownis, where many antiquities have been found, and there is a 
fossee which encompaaaea a piece of ground of about 100 yards one 
way and ifiO on the other, which was probably the old 
About a quarter of a mile from Ambleside, to the north-east in a 
bog on the hill called Gale moore, was found about six years ago a 
spear, an halbert, a sword, and battle ax. all in brasa, which were 
purchased by one Mr. Bertie, of Cumberland- At a place called 
Witherslate, in Lancashire, there ia a salt spring which is used 
medicinally, and I was informed there were crayfish in most of the 
rivulets here, and tench in a standing water call'd Bascbrown, in 
Great Langdale. All the mountains have different names : Clay- 
hill is one of the highest ; Fairfield la another. Two mites beyond 
that is Hclvelten, to the north-east, and beyond that ia Cotstecass, 
over Ullea water, on the mountains called Ribserees, which is one 
of the highest: there is a cave and a great eccho in it. Near tOc 
mouth of the river which falls into Windemere Lake a river 
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empties it self, called the Bretherj ttia receives two rivuleU, which 
from the villages and their respective vales are called Ltlle Langs- 
dale aod Great Langsdule. In the latter they have a quarry of 
slate and flags, which rise in very large piecca The Brethvr und 
Little Langsdule, part of the lake, and Winster divide Lancaihire 
from Westmoreland. But as fine aa the country is about Amble- 
side, the Lake of Windeniere and the ground about it exceeds it in 
beauty: it is ten computed miles in lengtli, which, I believe, may 
be not much less than twenty meaaured. and it may be in some 
pnrtfl near two miles broad; the first half extends from Ambleside, 
from the north-west to the south-east ; the other part makes a turn 
to the south-west. Between these two parts of the lake is a large 
island, consisting of thirty or forty acres, and some other small 
islands, whit-h cover the south part of the lake. In tlie great 
island one Mr. Fioyer, a Roman Catholick, is lately come from 
Coventry to live in a retired way. The islands and the low hills 
all round the lake are beautifully improv'd in paaturage, com 
fields, and with woods ; and the higher hills appearing over them 
make it one of the most delightful scenes I have beheld. Towards 
the north end there is a horse-ferry across the lake ; this water 
empties it self into the sea at the Bay of Lancaster. We went to 
this island, where the owner would have entertained us with great 
hospitality, but we crossed over to Windemere. This lake it 
famous for the char, and abounds in jack, perch, and eeles, and the 
largo luke-grey trout. On the west side of the lake another rivulet 
falls into it, from Heated water or lake, which is about a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile broad; near it is a small town call'd 
Hawkshead ; to the west of that water is u larger call'd Konigstein, 
which is five computed miles in length. At Winander, it is si 
King Eathered slew the two eons of King Eitwold. 

From Windemer we went over the hcatlia for about throe n 
till we came into the country call'd Kendal, in which the i 
Kan and the rivers which fall into it run, and it is a bcautil 
country. Kendal is a large town, and has a great trade in t 
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Unsey woolsey atuffa and cottona which are made | wide, at 5d. and 
Id. a yard, which are Bent to the West Indies for the use of the 
slaves. They have also mills for making snuff", paper, and for 
rasping logwood, and near the town is a house For finishing box 
irons, which are cast at some distance, and arc a manufacture 
oarryed on hy patent. There is only one large churcli in the town, 
and about half a mile east of the town, on an eminence, is the 
old castSe, now in ruins. They compute that there are about 
20,000 people in this town, which is in a very thriving condition, 
insomuch that four carriers, with several pack horses, are constantly 
going between this town and London, two of which go by Lsn- 
casbirc and two by Yorkshire. A small mile below Kendal is a 
farrn-houae called Watererook, the river washes three sides of the 
ground about it, and it must have been some ancient Roman place, 
for many tbundations of buildings, coins, and other antiquities have 
been found there, and I saw in the yard an altar with a festoon on 
two aides of it, the other being cover'd by the walls, so as that I 
could see no sign of an inscription; but I copyed a very imperfect 
one in the garden. 

I went about three miles in this fine country, and then passed 
over the high heaths, five more, to Kirkby Lanesdale, finely 
situated on the Lan, which gives name to the Dule, and that a 
title to Lord Lansdale, who has an estate in this country. This 
town has some little manufacture of the linsey woolsey. 

On the 26th I crossed the Lan, and came in two miles to the 
Lee, over which ia Overbarrow, the seat of my late acquaintance, 
Mr. Fenwick, of Lincoln's Inn, whose sister's son now enjoys a 
large cstiite he left him and a fine new built house. This gentleman 
received me with great politeness, and presented me with the book 
written by the late Rcvd. Mr. Ranthmell, giving an account of the 
antiquities of this place, which is supposed to be the old Breme- 
totutcae ; it is a place of natural Strength on three sides, and i saw 
whut I took to be the remains of an old foasee, now overgrown 
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witK woOil tu the east. A Roman pavemeul, an inscriplion lo 
Sangon, and Eome iitensile, were found here. I passed in a toile 
througl) TonBtul, and soon after saw the ruin of Thurland CasUe, 
formerly the estate of a Tonatal, who waa killed at the battle of 
Flowden field, and whose monument is in the church. Two miles 
more brought us to Hornby Castle, the estate o( the late Colonel 
Chartres, and now of his grandson, Mr. Weemse Chartres, who 
had begun to moke some improvements there. It is a very fine 
aituation, on an eminence over the river Wenning, and was a fine 
old castle, and the habitation of Edward Stanley, Lord of Moont 
Eagle, who it may be concluded from his name on it much im- 
proved it. This lord was at the battle of Flowden field, and made 
a vow if he escaped to do some good work ; accordingly he bnilt 
an octagon tower to the chapel in the village, on which there is 
this inscription : — E. Stanley, Dii' Mount £gle, me fieri fe<at. 
Half a mile below the town, where the Wenning runs into the 
Lan, on a rising ground, was a priory, now eniirely ruined, and 
Lord Mount Egle before mentioned was buryed there. At the 
foot of this hill is a fine spring, which rises up out of the sand, 
and is inclosed by four atones, which seem to be of the time when 
the monarchy was in a flourishing condition. The old castle is 
almost all pulled down, and a modern house built some lime ago; 
but a tower in the middle is repaired, a turret added on the top, 
and crowned with a fine gilt eagle. 1 here observed some garlandj 
in the church, and asking the meaning of them I was informed •( 
the northern custom of rush-bearing, which is about St. Jamestidi 
They fix a garland of flowers to a pole, and tye a bundle of r 
wrapt up in a cloth to the pole, a sufficient quantity according i 
the size of the church, which ate carried by girls, who go two t 
two, and most of the parish with them ; they carry them to t 
church, put up the garlands on the skreen between the church a 
the chancel, and strow the rushes in the seats to keep their fed 
warm in winter ; this ceremony is concluded with some fesstiiu 
In these counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the - non 
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part of Lancashire, they wear ehoes with wooden soles, an<i many 
on working days go without stockinge. The people of Lancashire 
and Westmoreland are handsom, and towards the south pari of 
Cumberland; but I think the race on the other side of the moun- 
tains are not so well featured. 



I 



I 



WcnCworth House, in Yorkehire, Aug. 8, ITSO. 
My last was of ihe 30th of July from Halifax, in which letter I 
gave you an account of Hornby Castle. In the afternoon of the 
26th I travelled eastward along the Wenning, and crossing over it 
at Bentham, from Lancashire I came into Yorkshire. There are 
two villages of that name: at the eastern village there is a well 
endowed free-school, rebuilt by Mr. Collingwood, and they board 
here for six pounds a year. We crossed over the heath, and came 
to Clapham, and coming to the brow of the hill over the vale in 
which the Kibble rises, a very romantic and agreeable scene opened 
of high craggy rocks to the left, almost perpendicular, and a line, 
uneven, improved country to the south. Out of the foot of these 
rocks there come three or four considerable streams, large enough 
to turn a mill ; one of them has been remarkable for ebbing and 
flowing very suddenly and frequently, but I find cannot be reduced 
to any ceruinty, and people have been puzzled to find out the 
cause of it, which may be that at c«itain times the water may 
bring up a great deal of sand, and fill some cavity and stop the 
rise of the spring, and when that sand subsides il may then flow 
agun plentifully. A little further we came to a most pleasant 
village, called Giggleawick, under these rocks, and very beautifully 
situated over the Bibble; it Is adorned with trees, and there are 
many good houses in it, and on the other sides are well-improved 
tising grounds. Crossing the Eibble a little beyond this place, we 
came in a quarter of a mile to Settle, a little town situated under a 
high rocky hill, on the lower part of which four stones being placed, 
they serve as a sun-dial to the country for three or four miles 
southward, as they know what hour of the morn it is when the 



shadow comes to them from nine to twelve. At the top of this 
hill is a bowling-green, and on the brow of it a delightrul sittiation 
(or a belvidere. Settle is a pretty great thoroughfare, and has a 
small manufacture of knit stockings. We passed this day near n 
high hill called Inglebarrow, at the foot of whkh, near Tngleton, 
1 was informed there was a very curious large cave. On thai 
mountain grow two uncommon plants, the Iloaa radix and the 
Ladies' slipper: on some of the mountwns near Settle grows a sort 
of dwarf bramble, the berry of which they cull cloud-berry, and the 
common people cnute-berry, because they say King Canute whea 
he was in exile in these parte lived on thera. This country abound* 
in dog's mercury and in pimpinella and bumet, which grows wildj 
there is also a great deal of a large campanula, some blue and somn 
white, and a small dwarf blue campanula, which is very beautiful. 

From Settle T went, on the 27th, up the Ribble about three 
miles, where below a bridge there is a fine cascade, which in two 
or three breaks falls down about twenty feet ; we then crossed llie 
hills to the south-east, and coming in sight of Malham Pisme 
[Pond] WQ went up the hills to the south, and came to what they 
call the Clatering Syke or Rivlet, which comes out of the side of 
the lull towards the top of it, in which water that hardly covers 
the ground there are abundance of Troclii eutroeiii, and of the 
anomiee shells, as well as masses of them in a thin stone ; the case 
is, there arc strata of them in a soft stone, and the waler washes 
them out. These productions do much puzzle naturalists. The 
trocbi are many of ihcm like shuttles, some are round and plain, 
with little knobs on them like a vegetable shoot, and they are 
joynted, and separate, and soma of them when separated appear 
square, others round, which arc call'd St. Cuthbert's beads ; some 
are an oblong oval, which they call shutllcB : the country people 
call them fairy stones. 

From this place we descended to Malham Ptarne, a piece of water 
which may be near two miles ia circumference; there arc very good 
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perch and other fish in it. and the water runs out in a rivlet, 
which soon divides into two parts, and ia loat amonf; tlie Btonea, 
going under ground by what they call two awallowB. There are 
other holee in the mountains which are deep, and Htle torrenla run 
into them afler rain, and Bome streama always, except in very dry 
seasons, and so this water goes under ground and cornea out in 
large streams at the foot of the mountain, and all theee are called 
swallows ; and these streams from the Pond are supposed to come 
out from the cast of Malham, where the river Aire comes from 
under the mountains. Going about a mile to the south we came to 
what they call Malham Cove; for near that village of Malham, to 
which there is a steep descent, there are very high perpendicular 
rocka, which extend to the west, and making a turn to the aouth, 
from that stupendoua rock falling to the nouth east, called the Cove, 
which is 285 feet high. About 100 feet below the top it forma a 
sort of an arch, which projects, and occasions the name it has 
obtained of a cove. At the bottom of it a rivlet comes from under 
ground supposed to be made by the swallows on the moors. This 
at Coin fourteen miles off is seen appearing like a white tower. 
From this place we went near a mile to the cast to a natural beauty, 
still more extraordinary. There is an opening between the 
mountains which may be between 4 and 500 feet high, half the 
way up it is very steep, the upper part perpendicular, forming three 
or four narrow terraces, where it contracts almost to a point; there 
18 an opening which leads to a sort of amphitheatre encompassed 
with these high perpendicular rocks, with an arcade on each (side ?) 
80 that the rock hangs over, and at the further end there is a fine 
cascade which may fall about 30 feet perpendicular, and afterwards 
nbout aa much more in several breaks; this comes from another 
opening, and advancing you expect to see another cascade at the 
end of that, but the rocks lock in such a manner that you do not 
see the end, hut one is surprized to see a cascade gushing out of a 
hole on the lelt side through which the water has forced itr course 
and fall alwut twenty feet. This altogether is one of the moot 
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surprizing and beautiful things I ever tttw. To the north lowarde 
Peictel head are lead mines called Richgrove. To the south-west at 
Downand they find ft sort of christal they caJI Downand diamonds, 
something like Bristol stones, but not so hard, and at the foot of 
Pendle hill near Coin, tis eaid they find petrifyed crabs. At Bolton 
hall the same way they have some rcmainB f*f Henry VI., who lived 
here some time during his mislbrtunes, as a pair of bootes made of 
fine brown leather and lined with an uncommon furr, some spoons 
that belonged to him and some other things. At Caulton near 
Kirby Malham dale is the seat of General Lambert's family, where 
he was born, and in the church is the monument of his son, the last 
of the family, in which it is mentioned that he was descended in a 
line from his ancestor in William the Conqueror's lime, to whom he 
was allied by marriage. We went on to Gar^rave, where Mr, 
Rawthmeal, the publisher of the Antiquities of Overbarrow, places 
a Roman camp, which he supposes to be Julius Agricola's ; but on 
a atrict enquiry 1 could not find it out. On the hills to the north 
they told me there were ruins called Norton-tower, which they aay 
was to defend the pass. We came to a small town called Sklpton, 
having passed near the village of Carlton, which gave title to a 
branch of the BuHington family. At Skipton there Is a fine old 
castle formerly belonging to the Earls of Cumberland and to the 
last of the family who enjoyed it in her own right, the Countess o( 
Pembroke, who repair'd it after it had been destroyed by the 
Parliament army; it has a grand appearance on the outside imd has 
something of the look of Windsor, and the old furniture remains in 
it of the Countesses time. In the church are the monuments of the 
family. First, Henry Clifford, first Earl of Cumberland, who died 
in 1542 ; then Henry his son, the 2'' Earl, who died in Brougham 
Castle in 1570 j George and Francis, his brothers, successive Earls 
of Cumberland. Their sister the Countess of Pembroke died at 
Brougham Caatle, and was buried at Appleby. We went to the 
west, to Bollon-on-the-Wherf J it is the estate of the Ear! of 
Burlington. 
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28th. We went lo see the remains of the old abbey, which was 
firflt TounHed at EmeBy, by William Meschines and Cecilia hia 
wife in 1120, and removed to tliis place by Alicia Rumelee their 
dftiighter in 1151. The church ie large but irregukr, and there 
isajjrand tower built to it in 1156. In the front of it is this 
inscription: In the yer of our Lord MVCXXRU (?) begaun this 
foundotion, cm who soul God have mercy, Amen. The grand old 
gateway is converted into an house for the steward. On the spot of 
the convent is a free-school founded by the famous Robert Boyle. 
In Skipton is another founded by the Cliffords; at Settle is another, 
and almost in every little town: it seeming to have been the 
humour about n century or two agoe to found such schools for their 
tenants and others. I here parted with Dr. Taylor, a physitian of 
Settle, who had accompanied me from that pliice. I travelled a 
little way on the south aide of the Werf to Adlingham. Lower on 
that river is Ilkley, supposed to be the ancient Olicana, where the 
old Koman road passes from Manchester lo Aldborow, There is 
here a famous alum spnng, which is of great use in drying up both 
ecrophulous and also old sores, where the constitution b strong 
enough to bear it. We crossed the moors on llie river Aire to 
Selsden, where there is an old house or hall of the Earl of Thanet. 
Tlie moors we passed are full of coals, and a horae-load oi' twenty 
stone of sixteen pounds each sells for four-pence at the pit.'j. We 
wentalong the meadows, and at a little distance from the Aitvc;ame 
to a smuU market-town called Keightley, situated on a stream called 
Eeightley Beck, or rivlet, which is the northern name for small 
rivers. This town has a manufacture of woosted, calimancoes, 
shalooQS and stockins ; and there is a mill setting up for making 
the small wares of Manchester. 

We ascended the hillfi and came over the moors to CuUingworth, 
crossing a stream, close to which rises a. mineral water, which from 
the taete and colour I thought was chiilybcat, but 1 was aJierwards 
told that it rises out of the coal miuce, and was not drank, unless to 
kill wonns. I rid on near a mile and csme to another Btreain . 

CAH[>. B'MJ. a 
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whicli WBB nhilish, and tinged the stones with a led colour. They 
told me it was a saiyer (or sewer, as I suppose) from the coal pit*. 
It has a chalybeate taste, bat, as there is sGine maichHsite in most 
coals oi'a vitriol quality, so it is used phisJcally only for the pur- 
pose mentioned. Enquiring whether ihey made coperns, 1 was 
informed that in some mines there was much of what they called 
a braes stone, which they sold to a merchant in Hallifax, probably 
to make copperas. We descended a great way down towards 
Hallifax, having that fine rale in our view which is watered by 
the river Calder, and passed tlirough Elingworth, where the Roman 
road went from Manchester to Aldborrow, and came to Hallifax, 
situated in a hole on a rivlet call'd the Haleac, and almost entirely 
encompOBsed with hills or high ground, especially to the south, on 
which side the hilla rise over ii, not unlike the Mount of Olives 
over Jerusalem, and all the hills are full of coals. The streets are 
narrow, paved with hewn stone, as St. James's Square, The town 
is not above a measuied mile and half in circumference. Some 
time ago they computed that there were 8000 souls in the town. 
They have only one large church, but in the parish, which ja of 
great extent, there are twelve chapels, which are donatives in the 
dispoeal of the rector, from 20/. to 100/. a year, and they have por- 
tions of tythcB. There are a few Quakers and some Presbyierians 
in the town. They still eHow the stage built of stone on whicK 
they used to execute with the maid, aficr the Scotch custom. For 
when tirst the woollen manufacture was established here the collien 
and others were a very uncivilized people, and stole llieir clothes 
from the hooks, and in order to terrifye them a law was made that 
if any were found guilty they should be executed that way, and 
they keep the knife in the jayl which was used for this kind of 
execution. They have a great manufacture in serges and cloths 
and B very plcntiluU market, and are all people of business, and 
thn' it is so large a town it is no corporation. I walked round the 
town, and on the 29th went to church, and the lecturer desired me 
to preach, wltich I did, and Mr. Slcagun, one of their top mer- 
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chants, invited me to dine. Went to cliurch in tlie afternoon and 
drunk tea with him, and after I left him found the agreeable young 
lady he waa married to was Counsellor Selwin'a BiBler. I spent the 
even with the rector Dr. Leigh, who was married three years ago 
to ftlrs. Clienevix eieter, whom he has lutely buryed without a child. 



30th. I went two miles over beautiful low hills, having on every 
side a delightful prospect of fine improvements on them, and of the 
finest vales, the high hills and moor or heath country ending about 
these parts. We came In two mtles to Eleen on the Calder, went a 
mile up that river and passed near Gretelund; on the hill of that 
name near it an altar was found which was formerly in the house 
of S' John Saville at Bradley, about a mile further, but I found it 
waa removed. This was the house of that famous person who was 
Wanlen of Merton, Provost of Eton, and the publisher of St. Chry- 
Bostom. I could see nothing about the bouse, but these two dales 
1577 and 1598. 1 saw in the road a stone with these marks on it, 
SS • XT, but it seemed to be a rough mountain stone. From 
Bradley we ascended the bills, and passed by some potteries of 
coarse ware, for which they have a proper clay here. We descended 
to Huttinfield, a little town, and came up the hill to another called 
Almondbury, vulgarly Ambury, about a mile to the south-east. It 
is what ihey call the Castle Hill, which is a very strong place The 
whole top of the hill Is strongly fortifyed. To [he north a narrow 
steep part of the hill is defended by fossecs near thirty feet high; 
the rest of the summit is divided in two by a fossee; a plain part 
below about thirty paces broad is defended likewise by a fossee, 
and so is a narrow part which extends to the south-west, Tliere 
eeems to have been a winding way up as from the town of Almond- 
bury. Tills place is tliought to be the old Cambodunum. Returning 
to the town I went on towards WakefieW, and passed by a pretty 
improvement of S' John Kays. Wakefield is situated on a rising 
ground, where a small livlet falls into the Calder, which runs at a 
little distance Irom the tuwn. There is one fair church in it with 
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a steeple, whicli is seen at distance from the east. The town may 
be about a mile in circmnference, and there have been many good 
houses built in it of late years, the manufacture of serge and cloth 
being carried on here very briskly. 1 walked a mile to Bcath, & 
very fine high situation over the river, and round a green. There 
are several very pleasant iiouses built in the green by gentlemen of 
fortune. But what led me here was to see an academy, established 
about the year 1740, where they arc tauglit every thing for educa- 
tion, except rideing, viz. Latin, Greek, Experimental Philosophy, 
French, Dancing, Fencing, The boarding price is ten guineas a 
year, and they pay for what they learn. When the master ha£ his 
compliment, 130, the others board abroad, but are subject to th« 
same rules ; however, the greater part of them that go to thu place 
are bred to business. From this place I descended a mile to the 
south-west to Sandal, which is a mile from Wakefield, In the road 
to this town is the spot where Richard Duke of York was slain in 
battle, the father of Edward IV., who caused a cross to be erected 
on the spot, which was thrown down in the Civil Wars of the last 
century, and now it is enclosed with so litlu distinction as that it 
appears only to be u small triangular field by the side of the road. 
Edward IV. also buili a chapel on this bridge which now remains, 
I suppose to pray for the soul of his father and of those slain witli 
him, which is still standing, and is a beautiful piece of Gothic 
architecture, with history pieces in relief over the three doore, a 
print of which has been engraved. On the Free School here is this 
inscription, " Schola Reginae Elizabelhae builded by George Savile 
and by Thomas Savile hia son." 

3Ut. I went six computed miles to Leeds, which is finely 
situuted on the river Aire, a town of great trade in every branch of 
the woollen trade, but principally in cloths of the price of 2j. 6d. to 
7t. n yard. The market every Thursday and Saturday, in summer 
at 6, in winter at 7 in the morning. On one side of tlie street, 
where four rows of forms are placed and extending about 200 
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yards Id length, on which they have their cloth, and great sums are 
contracted for in one hour with very few words, the buyer asking 
the price, then bidding in answer, and the other then setts his 
price, und the buyer, if lie likes it, orders it to be sent to such a 
place. A bell rings before the market begins, and to put an und to 
it, and this is a curiosity many people go to see. They have also a 
very fine market for all sorts of provisions, and especially the 
shambles are well provided. I went to see the three churches in 
the town. St. John's was built by Mr. John Harrison, alderman, 
whose picture is in the church. He built likewise a charity school, 
a free school, and an hospital for 40 people, and died in 1651. 

The new church is an handsome Dorick building with a spire. 
In St. Peter's is buryed Thoresby the antiquarian, who writ the 
Antiquities of Leeds, and died in 1729; but I find no account of 
the Savile family here, as some books mention, I suppose by 
mistake. The coal pits come close to their houses ; and there is 
a large fire engine for raising the water. This advantage and 
the great command they have of water is of great service to their 
manufactory. Two miles below Leeds is Temple Newsom, for- 
merly a commanderie of the Knights Templars, and now the seat 
of the Lord Irwing of Scotland. They have in all this country 
from Skipton and on to the south-east a sort of causeway made of 
hewn free stone, about 18 inches broad and a yard long, which are 
laid across the ways, so the road is but three feet wide and not very 
secure for horses not used to it, tho' not apt to slip by reason of the 
softness of the stone. On these they ride when the roads are bad, 
as they are in most parts after rain. 

I visited Mr. Wilson^ the antiquarian, and went to vint another 
curious person. Dr. Milner, a physitian, who was out of town. I 
went two miles above Leeds to Kirkstall Abbey, commonly call'd 
Cristal, founded in 1147 by Henry Lacy, Baron of Pontefract, for 
monks of the Ciatertian Order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It is on tlie river, and the church is a very grand edifice, and par- 
ticularly the tower, which is about S.'i feet square, and seems to 
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have given the hint for the tower of York Cathedral, which is 
prohnbly the largest and the finest in the world. It seems to be of 
much later date than the body of the church. There are three 
chapels on the east side of each of the cross isles, and there are eight 
arches which separate the body of the church from eatti of tlieee 
islea. The stone which covered the allar now standing is elev€n 
feet long and five broad, There are signs of a fish pond to the 
river, and remains of great buildings to the south of the church, 
and the gate way is turned into a farm house. From this place I 
crossed the country towards the river Wherf, and saw on the other 
side of it at some distance a remarkable hill called Clarendon Higli 
Cliff, and on this side the river Arthington Hall, now a ruin, and 
ascended up to Harwood, and in the church I saw the fine monuments 
of the Gascoigne family, and particularly of that judge S' Williatn, 
who committed the prince, afterwards Henry V. to prison. On the 
monument are the couchant statues of him and his lady; he has a 
plain cap on his head, with abort hair just coming over the fore top; 
his belt hangs down before, a purse on his left side and a dagfjer on 
the right, and the lady has a fine square head dress. On the uouth 
side of the church is such another monument to his iiither and 
mother; round it in small alt reliefs are their nine sons and six 
daughters, about 18 inches high. The first S' William, I suppose, 
has his dagger held up in his hand, and a halbert rested on the 
ground; the rest have their daggers to their sides. Near this is 
another tomb of S' Thomas Nevil, who married the judge's nleoe. 
Then there is such another tomb of the judge's grandfather and 
grandmother and another of the Eider family. Thorn, near this 
place, is the residence of the Lascelles family. The old castle near 
is a very plain strong building; it is towards the top of the hill, 
looking to the river. I crossed over the Wherf, and went over the 
Heath to Knaresburgh. 

P,S. — From Knaresburgh, on the 1st, I saw Harigate watera 
and the Roman pigs of lead at S' J"" OGilbya, who shewed 'enn 
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me with great civility. Dined there, came to Burrowbridge, saw 
the wonderful obelisks like Stonehcngp, and went half a mile to 
Aldborrow and saw the old Roman town there. 

2d. I went to York, and being the Archbishop's publick day at 
Bishops Thorp, 1 rid two milea and dined with his Grace, Dr. 
Drake; and the Rev. Mr. Wickani, poor Gibsons brother in law, 
spent the evening with me. 

3. I saw the cathedral and castle, dined at an ordinary, at 
which we had S' J"" Kays company, and rid nine miles to Tad- 
caster, a Roman place; saw some old remains. 

4. I saw Mr. Fox's Bramham, which is very 6ne abroad, came 
to Berwick, wliere the Kings of Northumberland lived, passed 
through Aherforths and Ledsom, and diued at CaBtleforth, where I 
traced some thing of the Roman town; went on, saw Pomfret 
Castle, and lay at Wrabye [Wragby?]. 

5. Saw S' Rowland Wynne's fine new house there, called 
Xostal, went to church at Royston, and came through to Bamesley 
to the Earl of Strafford's, where I dined and lay, the Earl showing 
rae all his improvements within and without with great politeness. 

6. 1 walked and reviewed all again, and after breakfast set out, 
and went six measured miles to Wentworth House. The Marquis 
of Rockingham invited me to dinner, and my lady very politely 
engaged me to stay all night. I went with them to my Lady's 
wood, where there is a little house in which a batchelor might live, 
offices under ground. We walked round the wood, drank tea, and 
returned, and my lady engagtd me to dine that day in the wood. 
She is the great Earl of Nottingham's daughter. 

7. A terrible day, spent most of it in the fine library. Went in 
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the eveaing to eee the poultry, tlie kine, the greenhouse, &c., and my 
lady engaged me to stay the next day and dine in the wood. Lord 
Malton, the eldest son, near of age abroad, three daughters mar- 
riagable here. I hope to be m London in ten dayes, and you Hhall 
have ten dniea notice of my coining down ; but write now directed 
to me at Mr. Gataher'a in Great Grosvenor Street," 



Cambridge, Aug. 16, ITSO. 
Knaresborough is situated on the river Nid which Gills into the 
Toure between Borrowbridge and York. The banks here on the 
each Bide of the Nid are very high, on the north side on which the 
town stands it ia a perpendicular cliff, on the other side the et«ep 
accent is covered with wood, and on that side there ia a walk near 
the river, which is beautifully shaded with wood ; on one side of 
that wood is the femoua dropping spring, where a small rivlet runs 
towards the river, and passing thorough a free stone rock it acquires 
a petrifying or rather incrusting quality, covering with the particles 
of the free st^ne whatever lies in its way. A vast piece of this rOck 
fell down about forty years ago, but so joyns to the rivlet that the 
water diffuses it self all through it and drops or falls down in a 
thousand little streams all round from the top of the pendant rock, 
and makes one of the most beautiful and extraordinary appearances 
1 ever saw. The lower parts of the rock are covered with several 
sons of green mosses, many of which are incrusted, but some remain 
green, and as hard as if frozen. Wlicre it drops, it forma likewise 
various grotesque figures even to the bottom of the river; and one 
of the comical productions of it are pelrifyed periwigs, which 
actually become incrusted by leaving them in a proper nidus under 
the water. From the situation described of this town it must be 
imagined that it ia very delightful and singular, and on one part 
over the cliff are the ruins of the line old castle, which was destroyed 
■ Tbc putUcript of this IclUr is corerrd o<er in the maDoscrlpt with thin paper, 
na not Iwing intended fcir poblicBtioo, The matten meDtioned, howerer, iem 
north; of record, thongh fallet tletttils of some uf Uieni appear in the sDcceediog 
letter. 
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by Oliver Cromwell. There is a most beautiful walk to the high 
cliff to the west over the river, to the house of S' Henry Sliftsby, 
called Scnven-halt j and at the olher end of the town on the north 
fade at the bottom of the cliff" ia Robert's Chapol, which is a amall 
room wilh an altar aiid niches all CUtt out of the rock : there are four 
barbarous heads in relief, and a figure in the same taste on one aide 
of the door without. Near the dropping well is the sign of Mother 
Shtpton, who as tradition saies was born here, which b aigniryed 
by these lines, — 



This town and the villages rouud it carry on a great manufacture 
of coarse linnen clotlies and huckabacks, from 10'' to 2^ a yard; 
and many of the people who drink the waters of Harigate lodge 
here ; and they have a long room for the people to meet in. 

To the weet of the town is Scotten-moore, where there is a camp 
which some call a Homan catiip,but whatever it ia Oliver Cromwell 
certainly encamped there, and it i^ more probable that it was made 
by him. On the other side of the river is the Foreat-moore, from 
which they say one may go all the way on such ground to Scotland 
without opening a gate. 

From Knareeborougk I went two milea to the south-west to 
upper Harigate; on this forest or heath are two medicinal springs, 
with hous^, a long room, and accomodation for water-drinkers, 
where any one can lodge and board fur one and eight pence a day, 
breakfast excepted, which they commonly take at the long room. 
At lower Harigate, but a quarter of a mile, all except tea for 1* a 
day. At uppei' Harigate, the two springs were first called the 
'Kffet Welle, and all went by the name of Knareshorough Waters, 
but now the western well is culled the old well; over that there is a 
small stone work made in 1656, about which lime tbese watera Brst 
came in request ; and a book was writ about them, which some 
person meeting with about 20 or 30 years ago, brought these waters 
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again into request, which had been neglecletl for many years. Thw 
is a chalybeate spring, and Lhey told me was good for Btone, gravel, 
and consumption. To the south-east of this is such another well 
which is BOW called the Tiflet Well ; it is weaker but a lighter water 
than the other, and has the same virtues. To the south of this is 
an house, where there is a cold spring, which is esteemed the best 
cold bath in England. I then went to lower Harigate, where there 
are three springs, only a few yards apart; they are called the 
stinking wells, by reason that the water is very nauseous and stinks; 
for the virtui'B I refer to the hook sold at Harigate which describes 
them; they use these stinking waters for bathing, and boyl half 
the quantity they bathe In, to which they put so much more 
thsit it is cold, and when they come out of it they go to bed and 
sweat an hour. From this place I went to a large village called 
Ripley on the Nid, where S' John Ingilby lives in an old house, 
but he has a great curiosity in it, which is two pigs of load, three 
foot eight inches long, four Inches broad at top, six at bottom and 
four inches deep. They were found at Hcshey moore two miles 
from Peitlej bridge, near the mines of Greenow hill, and on the top 
of them is this inscription, IMP. CAES DOMTANO XXG. 
COS. VII. i on the side thia inscription BRIG. The inscription on 
the side is an abbreviation of Brigantes, the name of the people of 
this country. 

What is very remarkable is, that the 7th Consulship of Domitian 
is the very year that Julius Agricola came into Britain. This is 
also a proof that the Britains had worked in the lead mines before 
this time, and it is supposed that the lead marked in this manner waa 
for the use of the Romans They have reason to think that many 
more of them were found, but concealed by the people who found 
them. One of these pigs weighs eleven stone one pound, and the 
other u pound more. 

There is a school here founded out of the fortune of two maiden 
ladies of this family. From Ripley I went seven miles to Borough- 
bridge on the Youre, a little above the place where the Swale Jalls 
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into tt. la this lode I saw Rippon, and all that country I travelled 
through when I went last througli the north part of Yorkshire into 
Ireland. 

In the meadoweat the entrance of Burroughbridge lire those three 
obelisks whiuh are something like the stones at Stonehenge; they 
are engraved in Drake's Account of ybrhkire. ^The first I came 
to is about iwenty feet high, four broad one way, and four feet six 
another; there is one thing particular, which is, on citch side there 
are from two to fire or six fissures or rather channels, as to put ropes 
in, and thereisanunevenne^s in the tops of them, according as these 
channels run. They are of a gritty sandy stone, and there is such a 
quarry near. The second is about eighteen feet high, five broud 
one way and four feet six inches the other. The third is seven feet 
and a half one way and four feet six the other, and this is about an 
hundred yards from the oilier, as that may be two hundred &om the 
first. They are not in a line, but rather make part of a circle, and 
probably were erected in memory of some great action, it being a 
proper spot for a battle ; or it may be an antient temple of the Diuids 
or rather British doitys. The common people call them the Three 
Sisters, and some the Devil's Arrows, Burrow bridge, tho' a poor 
town without any trade or manufacture, sends me.-nbers to Parlia- 
ment, and has a church in it which is a chapel to Aldborow, a mile 
lo the south-east of it, which is the site of the ancient Isurium Brig' 
antuin. 1 traced the fossee of the old town, and found it to be about 
six hundred yards from north to soutJi, and four hundi-ed and 
eighty from east to west. The wail was built of the red free stone^ 
and it is said was twelve feet thick ; it was on a foundation of pebble 
fltonea laid in a blew clay; and in many parts they hive broke up 
the found^tlun of the wall to get the atones far bu'dding. To the 
north tliere is a great slope of about eighty yarda, as if it were the 
natural situation of the ground. 

To tho east there are two mounds one without the other, which is 
I suppose what some persons have called a camp. On the south aide 
(here are some marks of a double foeeee. Many coins of the low 
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empire are (bund here, and ihey have dlacovered four or five Roman 
paveinenta all of which except one lately found arc engraved in 
Drake's Yorkshire; end at the east end of the church they have 
found several copper heads of those little weapons which seem to 
be made to be fitted into b. handle for an offensive weapon, being 
ebap'd at the top something like an axe. Several ornaments slso 
have been found of brass, and I met with some thing of a while 
roetlal. They showed me likewise the head of a large bellied jarr 
with an handle, which was about six inches diameter at the top, and 
I saw also part of a large entablature with boles in it to receive 
champs of iron. It is said that this town was burnt by the Danes. 
There is a part of the place called Roadgate, from which the Roman 
way went to Caractonium, which road may be seen in the meadows 
called Brigates. 

On the 2nd of August I came seventeen measured miles fiom 
Aldborrow to York, through a very fine country ; being the Arch- 
bishop's publick day, I rid two miles to Bishopsthorpc and dined 
with hia Grace, and came to York in the evening. 

3rd. I reviewed the Cathedral, which, in the structure of the 
walls and windows and in the large tower, exceeds all cathedrala 
1 ever saw. Salisbury exceeds it in the fineness of the pillars and 
the spire; Winchester in the grand ascent to the quire; Straa- 
burgh in the fine open work of the tower and spire; but I think it 
may be called the glory of all Gothick churches, or, as some body 
expresa'd it, the queen of Gothick buildings. It is fully described 
in Dr. Drake's Yorhkire, in which are the prints of it, except the 
orypt or undercroft, which Mr. Drake has made no mention of, but 
deserve notice, as ihcy are, undoubtedly, the remains of Arcbb^ 
Eglwrt's church, and are a fine specimen of Saxon building. I 
also went to see the castle: the tower there consists of three semi- 
circlca and a grand entrance; but the new built jayl a Dorick half 
H, with a chapel, exceeds all buildings I ever saw of thai kind, for 
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the eonveniency of the prisoners, who have liberty of a court, 
between the winga. The other parte of York I described to you 
in my last tour this way. 1 set out in the afternoon to Tadcaster, 
Bituated on the Wheif, over which there is a fine bridge of five 
arches. At the north aide of the town there are marks of an old 
castle or Danish fort, which coneists of a mount and some outworlcs 
to the west and south. 



I 



4th. I went a mile to the north of the town, on the river to 
Kelebar-hill, which is supposed to retain something of the name of 
the ancient Callcaria, which was in this neighbourhood. I soon 
came to Nowtown Kime, on the other side of which village they 
find many coins towards the ford, which, if 1 mistake not, they call 
Helensford. From Newtown Kime I went two miles to the village 
of Bramham, and a mile further lo Mr. Fox's Bramham house, late 
L"* Bingley's, whose heiress he married ; it is a handsome house 
and offices built of hewn stone; but it is on account of the im- 
provements abroad that this place ia resorted to ; behind the house 
are walks with very liigh hedges on each side, and a terrace goes 
round great part of the improvement fenced with a haha wall ; one 
comes round to a Dorick building, like the front of a temple, and 
then to a Gothick building not quite finished; and bo one descends 
to the wat«r, from which there is an avenue to the house, and 
another up to a round lonick temple, somolhing in imitation of the 
Temple of Hercules at Tivoli. There are two or three basons of 
water, which fall into a larger, and that falls by a cascade twenty 
feet into another bason, from which there is a valley that might 
be improved into a tine serpentine river. There is a considerable 
ascent to the aforesaid temple, and from that there are three or four 
Tistos, one of which is terminated by a Dorick building, something 
iike the portico of Covent Garden church; and to the west of the 
garden, in the park, is a thatched house, to which the family 
sometimes go Tor variety, and take some refreshments. From this 
place t went about two miles to Berwick on-Elmet, the place of 



residence of the ancient ICings of Korthumberknd. The Tossee 
round the oM town is very plain, which may be about a qunrter of 
a mile long from east to west, and about a furlong from north to 
south ; at the south-west corner was the castle, a high inouol, 
called Hall Tower, with remtilns of the old works to the west and 
south. But the tradition is that the kings resided at Poltston, vrhere 
there is a farm house which we saw hall' a mile before we came to 
this place, where there are foundations of old walls and marks of 
fifih ponile. At Berwick church there is a statue of a person in 
armour holding something very large in hia hands, and the sculp- 
ture is not Lad ; under it Is an inscription in Gothick characters, 
and I discovered the date of 1455. In the church is an Imndaom 
toniek monument made in Italy, the pillars of which are of lallo 
of Siena ; it was erected in memory of S' John Gascoigue by hia 
son S' Edward, who is lately dead, the seat of the family being at 
Parlington, near this place. Aberforth is above a mile from this 
place, and I observed all along from that place a high bank thrown 
up, which I was told extended to Sherbourne from Patterson, 
where the man told nie they said a king formerly resided. From 
Aberforth we went on the high Roman road for about two miles, 
near to Leedsom, the seal now of the Earl of Huntington, and 
formerly of Lady Betty Hastings, the only child of the Jaughler of 
S' Jno. Lewis, a great East India merchant, who purchased this 
estate. It is a large old house very finely situated on the heigth 
iibout a mile from the river Aire. To the west, on the plnin, is 
Kipax, where S' John Bland is building a fine house, I came to 
Cssilcforth, on th« Aire, a little below the place where the Caldec 
falls into it; this was the old Legetium, culled also Lagetium. I 
traced some remains of the old fossee in the fit-Ids near the fo-d, to 
which the Roman road came from about Kipux; some part they 
cull the Castle field; and in a common field called Bean field 
they frequently find Roman coins. In the hill above the town 
there were formerly great coal works and a gloss house; but the 
Gual failing, the glass manufacture was discontinued. I ascended up 
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' ttie hilis, and had a fine view of the country to the east, in which I 
saw many smnll towns, as Brothertou, where Margaret, Queen to 
Edward I., when she was hunting, happened to fall in labour, and 
was brought to bed of Thomas of Brotherton, Ear! of Norfolk and 
Marshal of England. From Haslewood one may see the cathedrals 
of York and Lincoln, and under it is the quarry called Petresport, 
out of which the stone was dug with which York cathedral was 
built. And near Towton was a famous battle in 1461, as some say 
100,000 on each side, in which the House of Lancaster was 
defeated. Near Pontefroct, I parsed by an old castle, called New 
Hall, which belonged to the late Archb" Daws. 1 saw the ruins of 
the famous castle of Ponlefract, which commands a fine view of 
the country j besides the castle, there was a modern fortification 
about the town ; it was destroyed by Oliver Cromwell. They 
show the round tower where Richard IL was murder'd. They 
have fine quarries of free stone in this country. I went four miles 
to Wrexby, near which is an old monastery call'd Noslai, turned 
into a mansion house now belonging to S' Rowland Wynne, but 
almost destroyed, as he has built a large new house near it, which 
is the roost convenient I have seen ; there are two grand staircases, 
one leading to the apartments in the aitick story for the family, (he 
other for strangers, and back stairs communicating with one of the 
others, and leading up to the garrets for servants; there are about 
ten rooms on a floor, and the grand ofUces on one side are finished. 



6. I went four miles to Royston to church ; and, going through 
Barnsley, two miles further, 1 came in two miles to Wcntworlh 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Straflord, called ia the maps Stayn- 
beiball. I waited on his Lordship, and found there his lady, Lady 
Mary Cook, and Col. Campbell, very nearly related to the Duke of 
Art^yle, and I think the next heir after his father. Hie lordship in 
the evening showed me all his improvements. The house is in the 
park, and the offices and kitchen garden, to the west, are hid by 
plutations. The house i» built to part of an old houcc, which ia 
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not seen from the avenue. There are fideeD windows in each 
Btory in front; the lower story is a grand apartment of gix or seven 
roonifl, the door cases of which are all of marble. Over it is a fine 
gallery, 180 feet long and 24 l.road; a square is divided from it at 
each end by an open colutiade of Corinthian pillars of the grey 
marble of Carrara, and between them and the wall are four statues 
on pedestals of the same marble. They are copies of ancient statnes 
in marble brought from Rome by the present earl ; they are the 
ApoUo of Medici, Lucilla wiih the attributes of Ceres, the Systrum 
and Urn. and Antinous; and behind the house is wood and walks 
with high hedges in the wilderness way, and to the east a grand 
lawn up the hill, with such wilderness on the other side of it and ft 
bowling green at top. This lawn is terminated at top with an obelisk, 
the model of that of the Porta del Popolo at Rome, and beyond it 
is a low wall built with battlements; and to the weat, on the site of 
an old Danish fort, which was defended by a double ditch, the late 
lord built a castle with four towers and a grand gateway, over 
which there is a fine room. In the middle of the court the present 
earl erected the Statue of his father, on a pedestal, all in marble, 
executed by Kysbrack, with a Latin inscription on it; over it is a 
canopy supporteii by four Corinthian pillars of free stone. 

This castle commands a very fine view of the country to the 
south, a fine improved uneven country as far as the hills of Derby- 
shire. To the nortli-west an opening which extends as far as the 
hills beyond Halifax; to the north-east a very beautiful opening all 
along the course of the rivfer Don. Keturning to the house, there 
is a great lawn to the east, hounded to the north by a serpentine river, 
which is to be brought acrosa the avenue to the house, and a bridge 
to be built over it. From this there is a siuie of pools of water 
down to the vale below, all the works of the present earl, and is 
great taste. At the east end of the serpentine river is a round 
lonick temple, on the plan of the Temple of Hercules at Tivoli. 
A little below it is an opening to an obelisk, and to the oast a hill 
covered with large oaks. To the south-east of the house beyond 
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the lawn is a wood, in the middle of whicli is a circular Uwn, 
where the present earl has erected a Corinthian pillar, in imitation 
of ihal of St Maria Majore at Rome, with this inscription on the 
pedestal: "To the memory of his Grace John, Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich, this column was dedicated in 1744." On the top of the 
pillar is the statue of Fame. From this there is a riding towards 
Wentworth House, in which there is a very fine spring and a little 
summer house built over it. This riding extends as far a^ two miles 
from tJie house, with mile stones set up, it being the road to 
Wentworth House, the Marquis of Rockinghums, to which I went 
on the 7th. After having reviewed all these fine improvements of 
the Earl of Strafford, I passed by Tunkersley Park, where there is 
an old ruined mansion house. Here the Marquis oE Roukingham 
has red deer, and it is a very fine park. We came to Wentworth 
church, in which the Wentworth family are buryed. First, 
Thomas Wentworth, Esq., who died in 1587, then his son, S' Wil- 
liam Wentworth, father of the Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded, 
and near it is the monument of that earl. He mortgaged some of 
this estate, as they say, in the seivice of the Crown, which was lost 
to the family, and the attainder was taken off and the estate 
restored at the Restoration ; and the son of tliat earl, if I do not 
mistake, had two sons, one to whom the title descended, the other 
had the estate of Staynbcrhall, &c. ; which son, or the grand son, 
dying without issue, the title dc:ic«nded to Staynbcrhall; but the 
whole estate of the elder family was left to Mr. Thomas Watson, a 
sister's son and father to the present Marquis uf Rockingham. I 
went a mile further to Wentworth House, where the marquis 
invited me to dinner, and I was engaged to stay there three days 
by the great civility and politeness of the marchioness, daughter to 
the great Earl of Notingham. And here is one of the greatest 
improvementa made by one pcison wbo has purchased in this 
county, notwithstanding this immense expence, 2000/. a year. 
The bouse, except a little piece of the old house, was all built by 
the present Marquis, who, till the deatii of the Marquis ot Bock- 
CAMD. 80C. E 
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ingliatn, was Earl of Malton and Viscount Higham. It is a grand 
building round three courts, with offices on each side tn a line 
with it. There is an ascent to the grand portico, which la two 
pillars in depth, and leads to a saloon sixty feet square and forty- 
five high, on each side of which is a grand apartment of three or 
four rooms beside three or four lesser rooms behind them, none of 
which are finished. A gallery and a library make part of the side 
building, which look backward into the garden. In the gallery are 
the originals of Lord Strafford and his secretary. Archbishop Laud, 
and Mr. Gascoign, a famous antiquary, who lived to a great age, 
and is drawn in his beard and grey hairs, and a very fine figure; alt 
these are capital pieces of Vandyke. In the library the marquis 
has a valuable collection of books, an orrery, globes, reflecting tele- 
scope, and every thing thiit is curious relating to astronomy and 
geometry, and a piece of antiquity I never saw before, called the 
Shepherd's Block; it is of yew, about two feet long and three 
inches square, it was the contrivance for an almanack before 
printing. At each corner the days of three months are marked by 
notches, the Sundays distinguished by a larger notch, and the signs 
are cut for each month. It is of the same kind with the SlafTordshire 
Clogg, engraven and described at large by Dr. Piatt in his A'al. 
History of that county, used by the common people in the moor lands 
at this day. There is a handsome chapel, where thoy have prayers 
every morning between ten and eleven. The front of the house U 
of free stone, the back part of brick, with window cases and 
pilasters of free stone. To the back of the house is a lawn with 
four obelisks in it, a visto beyond them, and on each side high 
hedges, a wood, and a wilderness. The lawn extends to the left to 
a grand terrace which goes all round this improvement. At the 
south-west corner over the roiid is an open lonick temple; beyond 
it is a large meadow in which some kinc are kept. On one side a 
green house and very pleasant pavilion with a room at the back of 
it; on the other side is Ihe dairy, the poultry, &c., and some rooms 
furnished where they used to dine and drink tea before another 
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improvement was made, whicli I fihall describe. Among the game 
they have the rufis and rcos, the former cocks, the latter hens, 
which are caught in the fena of Lincolnshire. They come in the 
spring, and go away in the winter. They are nourished with rice 
and other food to fatten them, and are brought from the fena at a 
guinea a dozen, and are very delicate food, having tlie finest wild- 
fowl flavour. They are higger than the largest snipe, with a strait 
bill about two inches long. There is a bird called a. gotwit, which 
is near as big as a woodcock, and with a. bill about three inches 
long; these they some times bring with them, but they do not 
thrive in confinement. To the north-east of the front of the house 
is a part of the park, from which, through two or three fields, one 
ascends to an height covered with wood, on the summit of which 
the marquis has lately erected a pyramidal building very near an 
hundred feet high. It is on a base about forty feet square and 
fifteen high; on this the pyramid is built, which has rather the 
diminution and an obelisk. There is a geometrical staircase to the 
top of it, which is crown'd with a cupola, round which is a gallery 
without that projects about two feet all round. The whole ia built 
of free Btone with two windows on every side but one, which light 
the 8tairca«e. Over the door is this inscription : " This Pyramidal 
Building was erecl«d by his Majesty's most dutiful subject, Tliomaa 
Mar<)uis of Kockingham, Ac, in grateful respect to the protector of 
our religion, laws, and liberties. King George the Second, who by 
the blcaaing of God, having subdued a most unnatural rebeliiou in 
Britain, 1746, maintains the ballance of power and settles an 
honourable peace in Europe 1748." 

The top of this building commands a very fine view of the 
couDtry, and from it they con see the cathedral of York. Close to 
it is a grotto cut out of the rock, and prettily adorned as an her- 
mitage, and they have a room for prospect on the heigth, to which 
tbe family some times go for an agreeable variety. Opposite to the 
front of the bouse, on a heigth, is lately built a nistick Dorick octa- 
gon temple, which is turned with arches. This is so placed that 
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the hill which rises too high may be lowered, so ue to open a view 
for three hundred yaida, and in eome parte eighteen ieet in depth; 
but this ia a work which it ia thought may cost 10,000/. On the 
k'ft ure the large stable ofScee, which are old, and beyond ihein the 
kilclien garden and greenhouse, where they raise aa good water- 
melons as 1 have eaten abroad, and they have bad the mosch to 
great perfection, which I met with in Egypt; they are here known 
by the name of bananah. A wood to the south-weat is the improve- 
ment of the jnarchioncBS, In it ia an house with a large room, 
two smaller ofEcea under, and here the family dine often in summer. 
There ia a walk on the south and west with a litle serpcDiine river 
and a bridge, several winding walks through the wood, and a view 
made by a moss hermitage. There is a akittle ground for the youth 
to divert them selves, not lo omit u beautiful temple to Oloacina 
with a portico round it, supported by columns made of the nataral 
trunks of trees, I must not omit an invention for gravel walks, 
where they liave no gravel, which is of sand, a red cinder of coals, 
and the spar of the lead mines, blue and white, broken into small 
pieces laid on it, which docs very well. A large walk made behind 
the house is of gravel brought from Blacklieath, near Greenwich. 

P.S. — I iear to make the packets too heavy, so send this on. The 
10th Dr. Wella, M.D., accompanied me to Rotheram, to a Roman 
place, Temple burgh, to Mr. Drake's, at Freetown, to L'' Holder- 
nesses house at Ashlon, and to Keighton, the Duke of Leeds, where 
he went o6", and I saw the Duke of Norfolk b house, near Worsbop, 
in Nottingham ahire, and lay at Worksop, 

llth. I saw the Duke of Norfolk's fine park, Welbeck, Lady 
Oxford's fine pictures, and a house, many rooms of which they are 
adommg with Gothick architecture, Thoresby, the Duke o( 
Kingston's fine park, Mr. Meadows here and bis lady, dined near, 
paased by a large house and large park of S' George Savile's, called 
Rudbrd ; lay at Southwell. 
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12. Saw the collegiate church, rid to Beauvoir Castle, the Duke 
uf Kutlande, in Leicester shire, a. fine dtuattou, dined at Suston, 
crosBed all Butland sbir«, lay at Stamford, iu Northampton ahire, 
part of the town being in Lincoln shire, so have been this day in 
five counties. 

13. Went to church at St. Martin's, where the Burleigh family 
are buried. I dined, and came in the evening to Stilton, in Hunt- 
ington shire. Let me know what you want in London. I believe 
it will be three weeks before I get to you. 

14. I went to Hinchinbrook. L** and Lady Sandwich in 
London. Saw the little ones, Lady Mary, 3 Master Montiiguc, 5 
fine children. Went to Bugilen. Just as I ulighted and was going 
to the Bp. of Lincoln, his coach and 4 came out. They were going 
to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Addeat you saw at Sowley. 1 went with 
them, returned, spent tbe evening at the Bishop's. 

15. Called again at Hinchinhrook, and rid on the whole 20 
miles to this place. To-morrow or next day I go to Mr. Lethieu- 
liers, aud I believe shall be in London on Saturday. 



Aldonbrook, near llfonl, Euex, 

Aag. 1(1,1750. 

On the lOlh I went four measured miles from Wentworth house 
to Rotherham, which has its name from tbe river Bother, on which 
it is situated, and by which there is navigation from the Don Tor 
large barges, by means of locks. This river is supposed to have its 
name from the red earth it runs through. There is a very hand- 
some Gothick churt^h in the town with a good sptru. Thomas of 
Rotherham, Archbishop of York, and Bp. Saundcrson, were born 
here. About a mile beyond the town is Temple brugh, which 
appears plainly to have been a Roman town; the circuit within tbe 
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foEsoe is about 160 yards square, there being an entrance as in tlie 
middle, only on tlic east and west, and this is called Castle guard. 
A natural bank to the north is call'd Temple brugh, there seems on 
the Eouth side to have been a double foesee. On the other side of 
the river, a little higher, is Kemberworth hill, from wliicli I ivaa 
informed a fossee and bank goes to Kemberworth, lo Grapo brook, 
to Hoff, and so over tlie Common to Swintoo, and so to Mcxburgh, 
which hill is probably by mistake in Camden called Wtndobank 
Hill, and the bank call Kempbank instead of Eembernorth bank, 
as it is described in the same way to Swinton and Klexbargh. 
Near this place is Connisborough, the British Caer Conan, where 
Richard Plantagenet Duke of York was born. Before the entrance 
to it is a barrow which they call Hengist's tomb. In the cbiirch 
is a curious monument, which is a room built of blue marble with 
reliefs on It; and there are remains of the castle on the bill. We 
were within three mites of Sheffield, famous for its iron-wares as 
well as for the imprisonment of Mary Queen of Scots, under the 
care of the Duke of Shrewsbury. I went on to the south-east, and 
soon passed by a Glass-house, as I wag informed, for white-glass and 
bottle ; and coming up to Freetown I called on Dr. Drake, the 
minister of the parish, a person well versed in antiquities of the 
country, and brother to Dr. Drake of York, who published an 
account of Torkahirc, We went on to Ashtown, an old scat of the 
Darcey family, belonging now lo the Earl of Holderness, and some 
of them arc buryed in the church. It is a good old mansion house 
and a pleasant park. We went on to Keigbton, the seat of the 
Duke of Leeds, which is a very grand house with suitable olHces, in 
the taste of the latter end of the last century. There are a great 
number of very fine pictures in it; one of Philip 2 of Spain by Titian, 
may be reckoned among the finest in the word. There is also the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany dictating to Matchiavel, which is a very 
good piece. There arealso several ancient statues, wliich have been 
mutilated, tlicy are about three feet six inches high, one of the finest 
is what they call a young Nero. Trom this place I went by a 
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mined cliuruL called Skitley, which seemed lo be of very great 
antiquily, and without any window in the body of it. I went on to 
Worlcsop Manner, the seat of the Duke of Norfolk in Nottingham 
shire, and went a mile further to the town of Worksop, a pleasant 
Ntuation and a pretty little country town. Near it is the old abbey, 
which, I was informed, was founded in 110.3 (being dependant on 
that of Welbeck) by Famivala, who is biiryed in St, Mary's vhappel 
to the south, to whom the manner of Workaop did belong. His 
daughter was married into a family from which it descended to the 
Dukes of Norfolk. The east part of the churuh is down, and there 
are two towel's at the west end, and the oldest king's arms in 
England in any church, being of the date of 1626, and not taken 
down in the Civil Ware of the last century. The Duke of Norfolk 
has not many houses in Worksop, but they are mostly freeholds. 

11th. I saw the Duke's house, which they say was built by that 
Countesa of Salisbury who was married to Ld. Arundel, if I mistake 
not, the same who lived abroad. It is built with a round turret at 
each end, and two square turrets rising up in the building, which 
give it a grand look like a castle at a distance, but it lias been 
altered in the front and sashed, and a very grand court of offices 
built on the norlli side. There are several good pictures in the 
house, and some of the best of Kneller's performancea over the 
chimneys, most of them consisting of two or three large figures of 
Scripture History ; but there are two eurioua things in the house, 
one the story of Bathsheba, the exquisite needlework of the Queen of 
Scots, in which the drawing and shading are fine but the colours 
faint. Buthsheba is the likeness of the Queen, and the two maids 
they say represent her two women, and there is a black. The other 
is a sceptre taken by an ancestor of this family from the king of 
Scots ; it is silver-gilt, with ornaments of steel inlaid, and is in the . 
tmncheon fashion, having a round head guarded with points. But 
the outdoor improvements are most remarkable, of which all the 
plantations are made on Lord Petre's plan, who had the greatest 
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genius for these improvements. There are 1700 acres under 
improvements; the ftround is very fine, there being a low ground 
which winds round the higher hills that open in one part, and on 
each side of it are several little hills divided by Hales, which are 
planted with clumps of trees, mostly evergreens, and among them 
the larch, which is very beautiful when they leave the boughes to 
grow from the bottom. On the top of one of the farthest hills to 
the west there is to be a temple, and about the middle of the 
designed water, a bridge in the manner and stylo of Ld. Pembroke's, 
and at the north-east end of the water is to he a grotesque building 
under a hUl with a grotto, all which is drawn out according to 
L^ Petre's design, and they are ploughing up the park by degrees 
in order to bring in the ground; for the large parks in this countrjr 
seem for the most part originally to be large commons enclosed, 
being a sandy poor soil, which naturally produces little but fern. 
This park opens upon Lady Oxford's called Welbeck, which is a fine 
park, well timber'd and improved, and seemed to be a rich soil. 
The old abbey has been entirely destroyed. Tliis was the estate of 
the last Duke of Newcastle, This lady married to the last Earl of 
Oxford, being the sole heireaaof that nobleman, who, notwithstand- 
ing, left all he could to the present Duke, about 14,000/ a year. 
This lady's only child is married to this Duke of Portland. The 
buildings are round a court, there being only an opening to the 
garden ; on the side of the entrance are brick buildings tor offices, 
which are to come down, to the right is a very fine riding house, to 
be converted into a stable for fifty horses. On the other two sides 
are buildings of free stone, which have been repaired by the Ladj 
Oxford, and afford much convenient room The entrance is to a 
grand hall, which is now ornamenting in the Gothic manner, as 
well as some rooms of the liouso, and there are in the house three 
chimney-pieces mostly in the Gothick taste, which are all made of 
different sorts of marbles, of the produce of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and it is probable tbey have cost about 2000^ being the 
workmanship of Carter, in London. But what most merits the 
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attention of a traveller is the great number of fine pictures which 
re in this house. 
In !he road on one side of the park ia that oak whicli, he'infi 
hollow, has been cut so that a coach may be driven through it : 
there is a drawing of it at the Antiquaries Society ; the opening is 
six feci wide, and what remains of the tree is three feet thick on 
the one side and two feet on the other, and the length of the way 
through it is ten feet and six inches ; it lias been lopt to preserve 
it, and the body is high ; and only out of one of the branches lopt 
off there grow some boughs ; so that the circumference of the tree 
must be about thirty feet, and the largest cedar on Mount Libanon 
is thirty-six feet round. 

About two miles from this place are Caberton iron works, which 
is a forge for melting a second time the pigs of iron brought from 
Derbyshire into hars for use ; it is on a rivlet, I believe the 
Meden, which is bayed up for turning the mills- Tn about two 
miles we came by Budby, a small villoge, and turned into the 
Duke of Kingston's park, and, passing through it, took some 
refreshments Ht the inn; and rid with the park keeper round the 
park, which is esteemed one of the finest in Kngland ; it is sixteen 
miiee round The Duke's bouse was lately burnt down, and his 
Grace now lives in the offices, which were a little beliind the 

* house. The kitchen offices are built round a court ; the stable 
flices are an half H ; at the back part of the house is a wilderness 

1 improvement, with high hedges and statues at the ends of the walks, 
and a grotesque work on the west side, of shells within and cover'd 
with moss on the out aide ; beyond it in the park is a large piece 
if waier in manner of a serpentine river, with a ship on it, and 
t the further end they are making some islands. About the house, 
to the east ^nd south, arc plantations mostly in vistos, and to the 
south is a large wood. To the north are two woods planted for 
the game, with ridings in them, and beyond those is a cover of 
ferae for the foxes, which are kept here for breed for huniinjr. 
At the north-wpst quarter of the park ia a stable for hunters, and 
CAHD. 80C. I. 
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the beet kennel in England, and an aviary foi birds and pooltiy, 
among 'em a Chinese pheasant and a breed between that cock 
and an Englisli hen, which is lilce oui cock pheasant, only has a 
little reddish uagt on the Teathers. Just without the park the Dake 
baa built a very pretty chapel. 

To the west of this, the Duke of Xewcastle has a park, cidlgd 
Clumber Park, which is about fourteen miles round. 

LoDilon, Aug. 2Ut, IToO. 
From Thoreeby, the Duke of Kingston's, on the 10th, in the 
afternoon, 1 went on towards the south -south-east, and passed 
through OllertOD. where there is a large uninhabited house, 
belonging to S' George Savile ; and here I observe they have a 
culture of hops, A mile beyond it is Rufford, the seat of S' George 
fjavile, well improved with plantations, buildings, and a fine park, 
and remarkable for a large house, four stories high, which is on tlie 
site of Rughford Abbey, formerly the estate of the Marquis of 
Halifax. I came to Southwell, famous for its collegiate churob, 
said to be built by Paulinus, the first Archbishop of York; aad 
this thought to be Tio-vuI-Tingacester of Bede, because Pauliuue, 
who baptized the Brilains in the Trent, is said in the history of the 
church to have done the same things here as Bede mentions to 
have bei-n done in that town. There are sixteen prebends from 
20/, to 100/. u year, and once in four years they divide their fino. 
The Archbishop of York is their patron, and his seat is that which 
is the dean's in other cathedrals; there are six vicars choral and an 
organist; the prebends reside each a quarter of a year in the resi- 
dentiary house, and are allowed twenty pounds for a publick table 
on Sundays and Thursdays, when the choir and those of their 
acquaintance dine with them. The octagon chapter-house aaaoB 
to be the model from which that of York was taken. 

1 1 ih. I went two miles to the river Trent, which we crossed in 
a boat, fixed to a rope that crosses tlie river, by which they draw 
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it over. I siiw Newark on the Old Foss-way to Lincoln, which I 
must have crossed afterwards ; here King John dyed in the caBtle. 
We paast-d near Stoke, where John de k Pole, Earl of Lincoln, 
was defeated in a rebellion against Henry VIL We ascended up 
the high grounds, and had a fine view of the country and of the 
Trent, which miikeB Bome beautiful islands olmui this place: going 
over the commons before we came up with Flinthat 1 saw a low 
round barrow. We came into Leicester eh ire, and I went lo Bottee- 
ford on a rivlct which falls into the Trent, where, in the church, 
1 saw the tombs of the Earls of Rutland. In the gallery at Beavoir 
Castle the order of the earls and dukea are thus : — 
1 Thomas, created Earl of Rutland, 1525. 

2. Henry, 1543. 

3. Edward, 1546. 

4. John, 3d son of Henry, 158fi. 

5. Roger, 1587. 

6. Francis, 2d son of John, 1612. 

7. George, 3d son of John, 1632. 

8. John, great grandson of Thomas, 164L 

9. John, 9th Earl, Marquis of Grandby and Duke of Rut- 

hind. 1703 

10. John, 2d Duke. 

11. John, 3d Duke. 

In the church arc the tombs of the 6tst, 5d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
I who died 1612, 7th in 1641. 8th, who died 1679. And there is 
I * tomb north of the communion table, which probably was of an 
I ancestor before they were created earls, and another on the south ; 
1 the helmet of tlte former are some letters which eecined to he 
I an abbreviation of Thomas, and on the latter of John. The monu- 
I mente of the others are very mostly, and it would take up too much 
I lime to describe them. To the north of the church, probably where 
I there was a vestry, is an arch turned, in which the bodies of the 
I dukes and others of the family have been deposited, the old 
1-TBuU being full. I went two miles to Beauvoir Custle, to iriiich 



there is a gentle ascent, and it is a very fine situation, being on the 
ridge of hills which extend northwards towards Fokinghain, Slea- 
ford, and Lincoln, out of which several streams rise that fall into 
the fenB and the river Witham to the east, and into the Trent to 
the west, and extend to ihe west into Leicestershire and Not- 
tingham shire. On these hills are two summits, on one Beauvoii' 
Castle is built round a court, on the other, to tlie west of it, there 
is a wood with vistas cut through it. In the gallery, which is forty 
yards long and 21 feet wide, are the pictures of 11 earis of the 
family, the three last of which ave dukes. The duke is building a 
fine room for pictures, which is, if I mistake not, sixty feet long, 
twenty wide and high, which is to be vaulted under for cellars. 
The views from this castle up the Trent, and all along the vales 
towards Lincoln and Nottingham, are very fine. We went six 
miles over the Downs to Sewstern, where we stopt. We soon 
came into Rutlandshire, and into the high turnpike road from 
York, and coming to Brig Casterton, a village on the river Guasn, 
we went by the Roman way called Herman Street, about two milea 
to Stamford. In the way we passed by the park of L** Gains- 
borough, who iivea at Exton, and soon after saw at a distance the 
seat of the Earl of Winchelsca, Burley on the hill. At Stamford I 
was at the George Inn, which was the house of the Abbot ol Crow- 
land, in which he resided in winter, and there remitns at this time 
an arch in the stable which they say was part of the kitchen 
chimney. I reviewed in St. Martin's church the two fine tomba 
of the Burghley family, one of the great Bnrghley of Queen Elisa- 
beth's time, the other of the Earl of Exeter, who died in 1703, 
who saw his monument executed at Rome, which is one of the 
finest in England, with the earls' and countesses' statue? couchantf 
as alive, and the two statues of Arts and Sciences and Fortitude, 
which are engraved in Feck's account of Stamford. 

12th. In the even, from Stamford we went on near Hemtaa 
Street, which goes to Huatington, and crossed the river Nea at 
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Wallingford, seeing Caster, the old Darobriois, to the left, and 
coming at this place from Norlhampton shire into Huntington 
shire, I lay at Stilton, near Wittlesey Mecr, u famous lake lor 
fishing, especially noted for a very large perch. 
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13th. I went on to Huntington, and Baw a small burrow to the 
right, near the 62d stone from London. I went to Hin chin brook, 
half a mile beyond Iluntinglon, and saw the old house and garden, 
fitted up and improved by the Earl of Sandwich, who has been in 
it about a year. I went to Bugden, to wait on the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who lives in an house built of brick, like a castle, by 
one of his predecessors before ihe Reformation, which has one 
large room in it; and it has been improved by the present bishop, 
as well as the garden, orchard, and fields, the latter chiefly by 
making walks round them. I waited on his lordship to dine at 
Mr- Lydeatt's, at Ktmbolton, where the Duke of Manchester has a 
seat and park. 

11th. I passed through Huntington and God man eh ester, the 
latter is the old Durosiponte, and eame over very fine roads lo 
Cambridge, where I saw the great collection of fossils made by Dr. 
Woodward. And in the possefsioii oi' Dr. Taylor, one of the best 
Grecians in England, who is publishing all Demosthenes' works, 
and published the Marmor Sandwicensis, 1 saw a book entitled 
Terentiaiiite Maurua de Uteri* ayllabU el meirvi, Milan, 1497. Tliie 
book is mentioned by Fabricius, tho' it is probable the only printed 
one in the world, it being in no catalogue, and no where to be 
found on the most diligent search; so that very likely it was 
destroyed by fire, or in the time of wars at Milan. This was 
bought out of the Earl of Oxford's collection. Dr. Mason, pro- 
fersor of Natural Philosophy, has made diligent search in that way, 
and has found in tiie chalk pits, near Cambridge, u new fossil, 
which appears like the bud of a plitni, with several coats, one over 
iinother; and I have since found a print of a rootexoutly reSv'mbUng 
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it in a book writ bj Engelbcrt Kaempfer, and called Amamitalum 
Exolicarum Politico-Phtfuico Metlicamm Fagciai/i V. Leroffovimy 
1712, It is in tbe 6ib part and 3d clasa, and ie of a plant found id 
Siam. He has also found at Gamlinghuj, near Potten, in Bedford 
shire, a white wood encrusted with a gravelly saml etone aboUL on 
inch thick, and the wood cmmblee to dust as soon as it is taken 
out, which ia a new foseil not before seen. This ^iitleman has 
great skill in aBtronomy and experimental philosophy, and hu 
made an invention of a pendulum, with two plates fixed together, 
one of brass, ihe other of iron ; and as the brass lengthens more 
than the iron by change of weather, so that force is applyed so as to 
make the alteration in the brass to be lefS, by a machinery which 
keeps the brass from lengthening near as much as it lengthens more 
than the iron (sic). It is curious also to see a pendulum fixed on 
a pin, which is put in motion by a pendulum near, and alters the 
motion by reaction of the pendulum which moves il. 

15th. I went to Gogmagog, where tlie Earl of Godolphin has a 
house and garden within a circular threefold entrenduiicni 240 
paces in diameter ; it is supposed to be a British work, but roighl 
afterward be used by the Romans. It is also thought to be Vao- 
delbritt of Gervase of Tilbury, so called because the Vandals ea- 
camped there. Here ia a. fine Roman road, which is that which 
went from Colchester to Cambridge. I went that evening lo 
Barley, and about 6 miles from Cambrid^ passed by a smsU 
obelisk on a hill, set up by Mr. Church to the memory of Mr. 
Wale. Barley is on a flat on the hills, aa in an amphitheatre, 
encompassed with low hills, three miles (rom Iloyeton, 

LniLiion, Aug. 23r<L 1750. 

On the I6th, I set out for (from?) Baricy in Hartford shire, and 

came ia three miles to Bnrkway. and a little beyond it had to the le& 

a pleasant valley, in which runs a rivlet that passes near Barifield, 

neat which village I crossed it, and then a second time, after it hko 
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tcceived the rivlet which rises at Bentingford, and at the last place 
the stream is bayed up hy Mr. Freeman for a view of the waler from 
hifl housi-, I was informed that the Bret Btream goes under ground 
Q little after its rise, and comes out again above Barifield. These 
small rivleti at their first rise are called by tlie name of the villages 
they pas*, but aftfnvurds it is called the river Rib, and falls into the 
Lee above Ware, which town is pleasantly situated on the Lee, there 
being gardens and summer-houses on the river Irom the houses. In 
the chunh, which is built of flint, is buryed S' Richard Fanshaw, 
who was Envoy to Spain and Portugal, and died in 1666. There is 
an Hospital here belonj^ng to the Blue-coat Hospital in London, and 
another at Hartibrd; tliere are distinct houses with a nurse in each, 
who has 10 or 1 2 boys to board at 2s, 6d. a week, and they are taught 
in the school. They are taken In at seven, and remain there till 
they are It) or 1 1, when they are sent to London. There are tweoty 
houses at Hertford, which is but a mile off, and only thirteen liere 
at this place. The New River here is a great curiosity, which at 
fir« was brought from a spring half a mile from the town towards 
Hartford, which is half a mile beyond it; it is called ChadwelU 
spring, and is 178 feet deep. The water rises up very plentifully, 
forms a large bason, and then a considerable river; it was opened in 
1606 and repaired in 1728, it is a very fine water, and runs winding 
round for forty miles to London, and in the way there are many 
pleasant houses and gardens built on it ; and in some places it 
posses in wooden chanels lined with lead ten feel above ground, and 
this supplies great part of the north east quarters of London with 
water, and ie known by the name of the New River, the reservoir 
of which is near Sadler's Wells towards Islington, from which by a 
great nambor of pipes it is conveyed to several parts. This work is 
carried on by the New River Company, who receive so much a 
year from each house, which has the water running into it for a 
certain time every day. But as this spring was not euflicient, there 
is water brought into it from the river Lee, which is brought out of 
the riTer about half a mile above Ware, and fulls in a little below 
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the spring. The soil from about the bounds between Huntington 
shire and Cambridge shire all to this place la challc, with a coat of 
gravel over it; in some places the chalk cornea near the surfnw, in 
others it is deeper; it nins away to St. AlbanB and Rickmanswonii, 
is joyned by Kent and Surrey, and so runs through Buckingham 
shire, Berkshire, Hampshire and Wiltshire, the surface being 
mostly gravel and clay. From Barkway to Ware I saw that gravel 
cemented together, which in some places ia so hard as to polish, and 
makes beautii'ull snuff-boxes, being known by the name of the plum- 
pudding-stone, and may be ranked among the flints and jafpare. 
The vein along Essex is mostly a grave! and clay, except near the 
river Thames, where there is chalk. 

From Waltham-CroBS, which is a fine piece of Gotbick antiquity, 
I struck out of the road to Walthara Abbey, which road rung 
paralel with Herman Street, at about two or three miles diatitnc«, 
that road going througii Royston, Buntingford, Hartford and 
Enfield. From Hodsdon we found the country exc^ding popu- 
lous, almost like a continued town. At Waltham wo crossed 
the Lee into Essex, The abbey of Waltbam was built by Harold, 
the son of Earl Godwin, the estate being given to him by Edward 
the Confessor, and the church is now standing. We went along 
the fine vale wherein the river Lee runs, having beautiful meadows 
on each side of it, ascended up to Waltham forest, and camo by 
Woodford, one of the most pleasant villages in the world, and so by 
Wanstcd, L* Tllney's, who is making some improvements in his 
park and garden, in a very good taste. The river Boding, whidi 
rises toward Thacsted, runs at the bottom of it, and passes by Alder- 
brook, to which place I went to the house of my woithy friend Mr, 
Lethieulier. where he has a very pretty improvement, and his lady 
has made a beautiTnl hermitage in a wood, with lawn, water, a 
mount, parterre, &c., which makes it every way n most delightful 
retreat. In this gentleman's study I saw a book, entitled lAtho' 
graphite Wtrcdiurffeviis by Hueber, in which the author explains 
several fo'sils which were imposed on him by means of »ome Fran- 
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or Jesuits, who cut a great number of Ggures in stones, and 
buryed them, where they set people to dig in order to find water. 
Some of them have Hebrew characters on them, And the lectures 
on them, in which is much learning, were read in Wurtsburg in 
1726. It is eaid that at last his own name was brought to him, 
which occasioned the discovery of it. This genlleman has also a 
very curious collection of petrifications and many other fossils, and 
particularly a lurge collection of marbles, and a great number of 
prints and drawings relating to the present state of England. 
Among the fossils is a very curious one found at Dudley lime-pits, 
in Stafford ahire, and given by that worthy and learned antiquary 
the Revd D' Lyttelton, Dean of Exeter. It has been doubted 
what it is, some imagining that it is a bivalve, but it is a sort of 
cruataceous fish like a cray-fish rolled up and having something of 
the human face. D' Shaw lias given it the name of Eruca fossiUs 
Anthropomorphe, and what proves it to be such, I have one on a 
bhick stone at full length exactly resembling it, which I believe was 
given me by the same person. There is also a book of the prints 
of the collection of Busts and Statues of Monseign' Trevisani, 
Bishop of Verona, who left them to his family to be sold at a 
certain price, to purchase the nobiUty of Venice for his family. 
They were never sold, and there is but one more as it is thought in 
England, which Mr. Lethieuliere prcEenled to D'' Mead. It waa of 
tlm prelate that L^ Burlington bought all the curious original 
drawings of Palladio. 



[7Ae Letlen written between AugutfiS and the date of the follomng 
one are wanting in the manuscript.'] 



Ljchiet in Dorset shire, 

8op' 16. 1760. 
Having left Xewtown on the 11th, as I passed by Seven Barrows 
I I observed two circular flat barrows, encompassed with fossees, 
CAMD. soc. M 
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which probably were the burial-places of persons of some distinction; 
three of the barrows are north of them and four to the south. 

On the heigth of the Down before one descends towards Sutton 
is an irregular camp about three-quarters of a mile in circumference, 
oaird Tilbury Gamp. Within four miles of Winchester I came on 
the Roman road from Old Sarum to that place, which seemed to be 
made only of chalk, thrown up after the manner of the Roman 
roads. Leaving the Southampton road to go to Redbridge, as soon 
as I got on the hill to the north of the elegant building belonging 
to the family at North Stoneham, in about a mile I came to an old 
irregular camp, about half a mile in circumference. 

12. I went the New Forest from Redbridge, and coming into 
the common which leads to Beaulieu, ascended a heigth which 
affords many advantageous situations for a camp and where in all 
probability there have been encampments. A little farther on I saw 
three barrows to the left, that in the middle is an oval 35 paces long 
and 25 wide, and the others about 20 paces from each end of it, that 
to the east twenty feet high, the others about ten, and all encom- 
passed with a fossee. I saw three more at a distance directly 
opposite to the lane that leads to Beaulieu. Coming into the 
common beyond Beaulieu in the way to Lymington I saw several 
barrows on the right. At Beaulieu I first saw the marie pits, which 
are all over the country in patches, for in some parts it is not to be 
found, in some places it is near the surface, and in others some feet 
beneath it. This earth is of great use for manure, and I observed 
in some places marl mixed with dung. At S"^ James Worsley's I 
saw the horns of the deer of North America with broad antlets 
bowing down over the head, one within another, which serve them 
to plow and move away the snow to come at their food. Three 
miles beyond Lymington, on the shoar near Hordel, is iron oar on 
the surface of the shoar, and in the soil on the shoar they find 
fossil shells in great variety, which are mentioned by Woodward, 
and lately more sorts have been found by Mr. Brander's family 
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wbich I mentioned in tlie possession of Mr. Lethieuliere, and are to 
the number of between 60 and 70, I obeerved the west end of the 
laleofWight for two or three miles; it 13 a high white cliff worn by 
the sea, as S' James Worsley's account of the Isle of Wight relates, 
150 yards high. The Needles are the hard part of the rock which 
remains, a third needle is now forming, and S' Jamea remembers the 
thapc of the two others much alter'd. It has been mentioned that 
these are a different stone, but S' James assured me they are only a 
hard chalk, and no person is so well acquainted with every thing 
which relates to the Isle of Wight, of which he has written a very 
full and accurate account. 

Christ Church is finely situated on two rivers, the Avon and Stour, 
but the harbour is bad ; on the former stands Amesbury, Salisbury, 
Fordingbridge, and Ringwood; on the latter iijhalhbury, Stur- 
minster, Blandibrd, and Winbourn. It has a trade to Newfoundland, 
a small fishery, and a manufacture of druggets, shaloons, woolseys, 
and of knit silk stockins and gloves. There is a very old square 
small castle on a mount, moated round. The abbey church, now 
parochial, is a very great piece of antiquity, the body and cross isle 
being old ; it is said that there was a spire over the middle, and that 
it fell and beat down the vault of the church. It appears that the 
church was arched, and above the spring of the arch the walb are 
raised and Gothick windows made in 'em. There is a gallery on 
each side, which probably was only floored at first, but now Gothick 
or elleiptick arches are turned over the isle, and Gothick windows 
are made above, the ancient small windows made with true arches 
remaining over them, which make me conjecture that the monks' 
cells were in this gallery one to each window. To each cross isle 
there is a round tower at the east corner, and to the south isle there 
is a Bemiiurcular chapel on the east side adjoyning to the tower. At 
tlie north isle I observed what I took to have given the first hint for 
the Gothick arch, which is several arches cutting one another, 
and the Gothick arch in this work is boldei than the other, being 
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only byway of ornament; over tKese there arc true arches, and 
then lozenges, all likewise by way of ornameol, which has a ve;y 
good effect. All the east part is new work compar'd to this, the 
windows being Goihick arches, and there is a chupel to the eaet of 
the high altar with a chapel at the east end of that. On the 
nofth side of this altar is a very fine Gothick chapel of open work, 
built by the Countess of Salisbury, who was beheaded in Henry 
VIII.'s time ; and if I mistake not is buryed here, and there is a 
monument of Chivwick and his wife, said to be the founder of the 
church, probably of this new part. The alto-relievo of the high altar 
is very extraordinary ; at the bottom ia Saul lying in a very melan- 
choly posture, David playing on a harp on one side and Jonatbao 
on the other; above is the Virgin holding our Saviour in her arms 
with Joseph ; over this are the three wise men and the angel pointing 
to the star, the shepiierds in the field feeding their ilocks. Above ia a 
place for a statue, on which they say our Saviour's statue was placed, 
and on each side are several etaluea on Gothick pilasters. Towaida 
the river in the churchyard are some ruins which they call the Abby, 
and are probably the remains of the Abbot's apartraenU. 

13th. I Bet out for Winburn Minster, commonly call'd Win- 
burn, a little town situated on the Stour, where the river Avon falb 
into it from the north. In the way we soon had to the left that 
ridge of heathy hills which are called St. Cathcrus, and ihey say a 
church was to have been built on them, the foundations of which 
ore to be seen, 1 saw two barrows to the south of the road ; 
further on the hills are call'd Ramsdown. In four miles we croas'd 
the river Moor, and at the end of five miles came into Dorseuhire, 
u small rising in the road being the bounds. Towards Elam I saw 
on the heath six barrowS) and near Little Canford, on a rising 
ground, ! observed four barrows, and one at the end of a ridge of 
hills over that ground, which 1 mention bo particularly becauw 
where barrows are seen it may, perhaps, be concluded thoy were 
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places of encampment or action, ae this was towards the bounds of 
the kbgdom of the West Saxons, where without doubt they fre- 
quently encamped, and often fought in defence of their country. 
Winburn is the old Vindo-gladia ; it is no corporation, and they 
have no justice of peace nearer thun a mile. Some part of the 
church is very old, that is, the inside of the middle tower except 
the upper part of it, for over the true arches a Gothick arch is 
turned, and there ia a story of Gothick arches over that, and on the 
outside there is a mixture of Gothick arches; all the rest is of a 
later date, tho' the body seems to be as old as the very first inven- 
tion of Gothick arches. On the north side of the communion rail, 
on & stone, is a half figure ingraved in brags, with this inscription 
under it : — In hoc loco quiescit corpus S. Ethelrcdi Regis West 
SaxoDum, Martyris, qui anno domini 662, 23 Apnlis, per manus 
Danorum Paganorum occuhuit. This King Ethelred was sip.in in 
battle by the Daues at Wiitingham. On the south side is the 
tomb of a Duke of Somerset, and in the north aisle an old couchant 
statue, under which they have discovered a leaden coffin ; the arms 
are three lyons rampant, and ihey have some account that it is the 
tomb of a Lord Fitz Petrea. There is also a monument of S' 
Edmond Uvcdaie, of 1706, and the tomb of Mr. Anthony Estrick, 
which is made like a stone coffin, half in the wall and half in the 
church, which was made during hie life time, this being his fancy, 
like XoBtre dames at Salon, between Aries and Aix, to be buried 
neither in the church nor out of the church ; but his relations put 
him in a vault under ground, directly under the tomb. I was 
shewn also the tomb of a Marchioness of Exeter. This church and 
the parish are a royal peculiar, having a vicar, who has the cure, and 
two ministers, an organist, six singing men, and four choristers, 
who perform quire service, all put in and paid by the trustees ; for 
there are twelve trustees, called the corporation, who, on a vacancy, 
choose another out of the pariah, of the best fortune. Out of tha 
ministers the company name a judge, who holds his courts, and the 
common people call him bishop. If the trustees differ about any 
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thing, it is decided by the Lord Chancellor. There is a Email 
library to the church, and a &ee scliool founded by the Countess of 
Richmond, and improved by Queen Elizabeth. And about a mile 
out of town is a free writing school and alms house for a hamlet of 
the parish. It is probable that the West Saton Kings resided here, 
and after them the Danes; and S' Hanham'a bouse being 

called Danes Court, some think that tlieir palace was on that spot 
The thorow fare and markets, which in summer arc for cattle, are 
the chief support of this place. They have a manufacture of knit 
stockins, some narrow cloths and tickin. From Winburn I went 
three niilea north-west to Budbury Camp ; we passed by Mr. Banks' 
house, who is descended from the Lord Chief Justice Banks, who 
defended Corf Castle for King Charles \. About 100 years ago » 
good house was built here, on a plan of Inigo Jones, in which are 
several good portrait pictures, many of them drawn by Vandyke. 
I was told that the late Duke of Ormond hired this liouse, and lived 
in it for some time. We went a mile further, to Badbury Downs, 
and came to the camp on the hill, which commands a fine view to 
the Isle of Wight, to Cranbourn Chace to the north, and towards 
Sherburn to the west, aud of Mr. Drax's improvements to the 
soutb-west. This is a very strong entrenchment, defended by three 
fossees, the first enclosure being towards fifteen feet high, the 
second about twenty, and the third near thirty; there is an entrance 
to the west and east, and from the latter there is a Homaa way to 
Old Sarum ; there is a hollow or two on the hill in which there ia 
water. As Winburn was the winter quarters of a Roman legion, 
'tis thought to have been the Castra Estiva (the summer camp). 
The inner fence is about fourteen hundred yards in uircum fere nee, 
and the outer 2200 yards. I saw at Winburn a very fine while 
stone, which ia brought from the quarry at Meibury, near Shafta- 
bury, and makes very handsom chimney pieces. From Winburn I 
went four computed miles over the hills to Pool : but since I left 
Hampshire I have found that two computed miles make three 
measured. Fool is situated on a peninsula, which is joyncd by ft 
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neck oC land not above 30 or 40 yards broad at high water, as I 
was informed. They laid out in the last rebellion about 300^ in 
cutting a foesec across it in order to have made a draw bridge. 
There are several quays at the end of the town, and on each side 
the merchants' yards go to the water, and some have quays to ihein. 
They have some Newfoundland trade, and a considerable business 
in building ships, and bringing the materials ; they are also em- 
ployed in fishing, having, besides the common sea fish, plenty of 
Boies and John Dory and very large oyalecB. Mr. Missing built a 
work house iiere, in which all the decayed poor are maintained and 
kept to labour. Tbey hove several good houses in the town, 
among them S' Peter Thomson's, who lives here. The tower of 
the church seems to be very old, with modern windows broke out 
in it, and I conjecture it was originally built as a tower of defence, 
it having been only a hamlet in the parish of Canford. The flowing 
of the tide here is very cJitraordinary : when the tide has gone out 
three hours it stops and flows for two hours about two feet in per- 
pendicular heigth at nib tydes, but at spring tydes it only stops : 
the tyde at highest rising no more than seven feel : the after flood 
ends when the moon b at the south, and the next tyde when the- 
moon is at the north point ; and it is remarkable that from the 
autumn equinox to the vernal equinox the after flood is strong in 
the morning and weak in the evening, and the other half year 
strong in the even and weak in the morning. They have such a 
tyde at Negropont, the old Euboea. The pool or bay is about seven 
niilce long and four broad, the entrance not being above three 
quartets of a mile broad ; opposite to it is Branksey Island, com- 
monly called Brown Island ; it is about four miles round, and there 
is ft neglected block house in it ; it is the property of Mr. Lock, of 
Portsmouth. One Sir. Brock took part of it lately, and du" 
tobacco pipe clay, which ie found in many parts about Pool, in the 
Isle of Purbeck, and near Wareham ; lie also made tyles of i clay 
in the island, which abounds in rabbits. Near it is Fuzy Island, 
about » mile round, and west of that Green Island, half a mile in 
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circumference. Towards ihe weat end is Black Island, a mile 
round. All the islands are heathy ground, and afford plenty of 
heatli turf; the soyl of them is a mixture of white sand and cUjr. 
We came to the ferry from Corf to Pool, call'd Wych, about 6 
miles from Poo! ; and I walked three measured miles over the 
heath to Corf Castle, which is a small high hill that has been 
sliuped by art ; it joyns to the ridge of hills to the east by a rising 
ground about Rfly feet in heigth, on which the town is built; the 
church is on a greater eminence to the east ; it does not appear to 
have been a very ancient building, but is dedicated to that S. 
Edward, King of the West Saxons, who was stab'd by a servant of 
Iiis mother-in-law, Elfrida, second wife of King Edgar, as he cam« 
from hunting to visit her, in order to make way for her son ; he rid 
olF, but dropt dead at tho cuetlo gate. The hill of the castle a 
shaped round at top, on which there was a very ancient building, 
an oblong square, with apartments built to it originally, to the 
west ; about 20 feet below this heigth, to the west, is an enclosun^, 
all except this being built of the rubble stone I.tid in lime, cased 
with hewn stone ; this part only with the coins of hewn stone, (uid 
all the upper part is strongly cemented together, so that when it 
was blown up by Oliver the walls fell down in vast pieces. There 
is a huildirg to the easl not of the same antiquity as the other. It 
is probable that the gate way to this upper building was under- 
min'd, for the arch ts separated at top, and one side is settled down, 
so as thai it comes six feet farther east than the other side, and stands 
upright. The descent to the first fossee may be about a hundred 
feet, which fossee is about ten feet deep, then there is a broad 
terrace, and below it are three othei' terraces about ten feet ono 
below the other ; this in shaping the lull on each side ia form'd 
into the segment of a circle, as is the platform to the other gate of 
another circle, and below this every way but at the entrance tlie 
descent may be about 100 feet; so that in the whole the bill ma^ 
be about 220 lect high. This bill and the whole ridge consists of 
a ruble hard chalk stone. The hill beycnd the valley to the south 
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has in it qiiarnes of paviora Etone and free slone. But the great 
qnarries are at the south-cast comer at Sandwith, commonly called 
Ijliawich ; here ihey have ihc blewish paving stone full of shells, 
which polishes. Many old tomb stones and pillars of churehes arc 
of this stone, or of that of Pctworth, in Sussex, which is like it ;' 
they have a white paving stone full of shells, which breaks like 
alabaster, and I suppose would polish. There is another stone of 
the same kind, but not so hard ; and in all parts a stone that rises 
tiin for slateing. They have also a yellow lime stone, which has 
the appearance ot free stone, but does not commonly rise Urge, and 
they have a red sand stone, of which they are now carrying great 
quantities to make a mole at Rarasgate for merchant ships lo lye 
in, when the weather is bad, the expence of which is raised on a 
tonnage on the shipping. I observed also a sort of granite stone on 
the heath of two or three sorts, something like the brown sorts in 
Kgypt, and particidarly like that of the statue of Memnon, but I 
believe there are no quarries of it. I "aw on this heath gentianella 
grow wild of a pale blew flower j and some old pits of tobacco pipe 
clay. 

I landed three miles west of Pool, at Hutohina's, and passing by 
South Letchiet ascended to Upper Letchiet, where Mr. Trenchard 
has made a plantation of firs and walks on the hill, which com- 
mand a fine view of the Isle of Wight and of the Pool. We 
descended to Mr. Trenchard's house, having a view of the north of 
the fine hills on his estate, covered with wood, and of the vale 
which opens to Charhorow, Mr. Draxs improvement. 

Axminster in Throa, 

ScpL 20tb, ITSO. 
1 writ to you on ihe 15th from Lytchet, and rid out with Mr. 

Trenchard's son, the lawyer, that morning to see Mr. Drax's 
• {Jfetf hy Dr. Poreeke), Thiaaianeu genvrull)- reported to be eicherafacttlioas 

compoatlion or brought from Ciuti id Normnnd;, and pitlars of it occur at York. 

Exeter, Wurcevlcr, Tewkiliorj, Ice. See DrsJte's Eboracum, and Dngd. Warn: ihirf, 

ia the ■rcoDDt of the Kul of Warwick's tomb in BeaacliKtiip'B Chapel at St. Mail's 

ia WMwicli. 

CA>IU. 80C. N 
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improvements, and through Mr. Trenchards park, at Charborow, 
a mile from Mr. Trenchard's. It was the estate of his ladies father, 
General Erie. The great beauty of it is the prospect and a fine 
walk through a wood, for about half a mile along the top of a hill. 

The soil about Mr. Trenchard's is a gravelly sand, and about twelve 
feet deep is a bed of red sand stone, which is very soft at first 
digging up, but grows hard with the weather or air. 

16. I saw in the church of Upper Lichet, called liichet Mal- 
travers, a very ancient inscription in old French over the tomb of the 
Lord Maltravers, who serv'd Edward III. against the French, who 
died, as 'tis said, about Edward IV.'s time. In the afternoon went to 
see Henbury, Mr. Churchil's seat and garden (very pleasantly situ- 
ated over the Stoure), as well as Mr. Wentworth's, whose father was 
son of an Earl of Strafford, and it is said that he is next heir to that 
title and estate. 

17. Mr. Trenchard carried me three miles in his coach, and I 
went a mile farther to Wareham, near the mouth of the river 
Frome, which is a very ancient town. The fortifications, called the 
walls, tho' never more than ramparts, are an oblong square firom 
east to west, and about a mile in circumference. I have a strong 
opinion that it was a Boman camp, tho' no money to speak of has 
been found there. It is situated between the Piddle and the Frome. 
Over the former the fortification is strong, and so it was to the 
west; but to the east, which was probably a morass, it is not fifteen 
feet high, tho' on the two other sides it may be towards thirty. 
On the north side it makes in one part a semicircle, which I 
imagined, might possibly be for the conveniency of seeing some 
sports in the amphitheatre way; and about the jniddle of that side 
is a sort of a square bastion, probably where the bridge formerly 
was; but at the south-west corner is a large mount, which they call 
the Castle Hill, and might be an ancient square tower, and there 
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they find eloaea and iron. There ie no other fortiiication to the 
Froom, and tho eastern rampart docs not go to it, so that probably 
it was more a morass than it is at present. Of the 1 7 churches 
there arc but four standing. St. Maries, wliidi was the abbey 
church, is now the principal church ; another, in which they liave 
service on Fridays ; one going to ruin, and a. fourth used as a town 
house, I visited Mr. Butchins, the rainiater, who walked with me 
round the town. He is compiling an History of Dorsetshire. 
Hi; pave me what he takes to be British amulets; they are thin 
pieces of black stone, which burns, and may be that of the Isle of 
Portland, fixed together, seeming to have been in the shape of a 
loEcngc about two inches diameter in ihe middle. At the abbey 
they have found bones of an human body under ground, they say 
with the face downward, and stones set up on each side of them 
• » • • From Warehani I crossed the 

heath, and ascended the hills near Mr. Bond's, which are call'd the 
western hilts of the Isle of Purbeek, and command a glorious view 
of Pool, the Isles of Wight and Portland, and the country up the 
Pidle, on which I saw Puddletown, and, on a branch which falls 
into it, Bere; all up the Frome as fiir as Dorchester, Lulworth 
Cwtle, &c. I rid along the top of it about three miles, and came to 
a camp finely situated at the end of it, some thing in an oval form 
with a double ditch, except to the sea cliff, and a treble ditch at 
each end, all exceeding strong. It is about 300 yards long and 
sixty wide, and is call'd Flowers Barrow, and by some Florus'a 
Barrow, and by the common people the rings of East Lulworth. 
I observed in this ride that this is the ridge of hills which run by 
Corfe Castle, and are all a chalk stone. They are divided from the 
hillf to the sea by a vale. The hills to the sea are of limestone. 
A rivlet falling into the Frome, called Lueiworth Lake, divides 
the Isle of Purbeek from the rest of Dorsetshire, and here it ends 
with these hills. I came down to East Lulworth, where there is a 
fine casile, said to be the design of Inigo Jones, but erroneously, 
belonging lo the Welds, Roman Catholics. It has a grand apart- 
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inent in it on each floor. There is at each corner s round tower 
with octagon rooms within, which in the four tloore contain sixteen 
rooms of a very good size. Two miles to the north ia Bindon, 
where there are remains of" an abbey, and to the north of it, on 
Woodbury Hill, is a camp. Mr. Hutchins conjectures that Holm 
Mount, two miles to the south-west of Warehatn, was a place of 
Druid worship, from some Title barrows, if I mistake not seen on 
it, in a particular situation. We went two miles to Lulworth Cove, 
which is a litle bason, encompassed with pretty high rock?, to 
which there is an entrance above 100 yards wide. The hills are 
rocky and the cove is pretty deep } but it is exposed to the S. W. 
wind, and is of litle use. From the hills we had a fine view of 
Weymouth and the Isle of PoiUand, and came to Weymoudu 



TrBTO, Sept' W, IIBO. 
Sept' IS"". I saw Weymouth and Melcomb Regis, on the other 
aide of the small river y^^y, which, ns the tide flows into it, appeus 
as a considerable river. These two towns were formerly separate 
burronghs, but now they are one town, and send four members to 
Parliament. They have sojue trade to Newfoundland and other 
parte and a good fish market, and there are many ships come to 
this bay to take in Portland stone. In the church is one of the 
best pieces of S' James Thornhill, over the altar, who was member 
of Parliament for this town, and made them a present of it. From 
Weymouth I went two measured miles to the Ferry, and over to 
the beach, which joyns Portland to the land running W.N.W. to 
Abbolfibury, A body of salt water called the Fleet, running 
between that beach and the land, about a furlong in breadth, at the 
mouth of which water we crossed in a boat, and went two meaaured 
miles along the beach to Portland, coming to it at the village call'd 
Chisel. This island makes very high cliffs to the north and north- 
east, having a descent to the south-west, where the cliffs are low, 
as well as on the east side. We ascended by Fortune's Well, 
another village lialf-wuy up the hill, and, gaining the lieigtb, 1 
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observed that two vales extending to (he soulh-oast divide the island 
into three hills. In one rather to the north-west is Wcatown, and 
in the other is the village called Southwell, and at the south-west 
comer are two light-houses 100 y""' iipart, there being three at 
Aldcroey ; both one and the other are seen from ships in the 
middle channel. This island is held by the inhabitants in fee farms 
from the king, at the rent of three pence an acre. The workers In 
the quarry pay a shilling a ton for all the stone they take out of it. 
A tube of about two feel eight inches makes a ton. The king has 
retained to himself a small quantity of land, which has been worked 
for many public buildings, as for St. Paul's, Wcstmiusler Bridge, 
4c., and this is called the King's Quarry, but the greater part of it 
ia worn out. The other quarries are mostly on the north side. In 
the two or three first strata, four or five feet each in thickness, the 
Btonc rises small. The good stone is in a stratum below these about 
twelve feet thick, and there is a sort of 6iiity stone between the 
strata. It is in this good vein about the north-west corner they 
find most petrified shells; the cockle, and oyster, and turben, are 
most common; they find also many of the heart kind, and some of 
the Comu Ammonia. The stonea which have the cockle and oyster 
thell, being close and compact, are fit for foircign use; but those 
that are full of the turbinated kind and the hearts are not, and they 
are only used about their own buildings in the island. Under this 
stratum there is no more good stone; and one sees in the high clifis 
that under this It crumbles away and makes heaps of sands on the 
shoar. The way of drawing it down is by fixing it on a low car- 
riage, to which they chain a large etone, which drags behind oil the 
ground, and they have two horses attended by a man fixed behind 
the cart, who, when he makes a signal, stand as firm as they can to 
resist the motion j but when they come to a rapid descent they are 
drdgg'd alter the cart, sometimes on their hams. In the north part 
of the island, to the east of Portland Castle, is a stratum of a black 
slate from two to six inches ihit^k. This they cull a stone coal, for 
it burns, and they heat their ovens with it ; for there is great 
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ecarcicy of fireing hore, inaomuoli that they mtilce up cowdung 
mixed with straw, and put it in cakes agiunet the walls of their 
houses to dry for fowe!, as in Egypt; and the same I observ'd aloag 
the coast, na far a^ Abbotsbury. This coal turna to a red and whil« 
stone when it is burnt. On the other side, iieur Melcomh, is the 
ruin'd Castle of Sandeforlh, directly opposite to Portland, so ihnl 
both of them would command the hay. I ect out in the aftcmoou 
far Abbots-bury, seven miles, and passed over a small nviet to it, 
which fallf into the Fleet. 



On the 19th I saw the remains of what they call the Abby and 
a very large bam belonging to it, built of hewn stone; aud on • 
hill to the south is a beautiful chapel of St. Catherine. I was thon 
led to the duckoy close to the Fleet, where the swans uacd to 
breed as well as wildfowl, and in the pond in the middle I saw 
some; but they do not encourage their laying here, because they 
find them in this place more liable to be destroyed by foxes, witicli 
have come in and carried thorn over the wall. Here that body 
of water call'd the Fleet ends, making a large bay into the land 
call'd the West Fleet. This swanery belongs to Mrs. Horner, the 
lady of the mannor. They compute that there may be now about 
500, and they say there are several laws in relation tu destroying 
them, as a line of five pounds for takeing an egg; and if any oae 
kills a swan, that the swan being hung up the offender must pay a 
quantity of wheat sufficient to cover the swan. Tbey lay from &n 
to ten eggs; the first year they are blackish, tlie second motlcd, the 
third black and white, and the fourth become perfectly white, 
about which time in the fifth year they begin to Jay, The young 
ones frequently dye, particularly in some years, as many last year; 
and this year thay have not one cygnet. The cock has a broader 
stroak of black down his red bill than the hen. They fight with 
their wings, and have u sort of spur at the pinion of the wing, 
with wiiicli they deal their blows, if any attack their young; and 
they have fighta with one another, especially about March, when 
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they choose their mate. They lay their eggs in about a Tortnight, 
and Bitt on them six weeks The old couple keep together tUI 
about October, when the young ones are able to shift for them- 
nIvcb, And they keep together till about that time if they loose 
their young. They make a great noise with their wings in flying, 
and go frequenlly and sit on the land, but never at night, when 
they sleep on the water; never dive but in sport; they often take 
(lig:hte; they leed on weeds, putting their heads under the water 
for them; they often fly about, and sometimes pitch on the sea; and 
tJiey go down as far as the mouth of the Fleet, and even into 
Weymouth Harbour. They are very cautious of having thcin dis- 
turbed when they lay or have young, and for that reason put a rail 
across the beach to hinder any person from riding on it that way. 
Mrs Horner has a gamekeeper to take care of the swans and the 
duckoy. In verysevereweatheraBort of swan comes, caii'd a hooper, 
which are very little less, but have a sharper head more like a snake. 
'Tia supposed they come from the north, commonly from three 
couple to ten, and associate ivith the swans. 

From this place I went behind the beach to the north of it 
through the meadows, for so far the Fleet comes, then at Beckington 
the foot of the hill comes to ihe beach and the ground continues 
near ns high all the way almost to Burton, where the beach ends and 
tlie high clifTs begin, which are sandy with strata of a yellow free- 
stone, at tlie distance of every three or four feet, being about one 
foot 6 inches ihiek ; I reckoned seventeen or eighteen of them, 
where the cliff is not so high as further on. 1 observed at the 
swanory, and all alont; the coast to Bridport, that the walls are built 
of a stone full of ehells, mostly the fine red cockle, oyster shells, some 
muscles, scollops, vertebne, the aculel of the Echini, which arc dug 
oitt of the hills that run along about a mile from the shear as far as 
Bridport; some of them are paving-stones, and they End shells in the 
upper part of Portland and in the southern hills of the Isle of Pur- 
beck; so that the sea-cliffs here being the natural soil it is possible 
that at the time of the flood the south-east wind drove shoaU of 
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ehell-fish over the land, which, being enveloped in the sand that was 
brouf;ht with them, afterwards petrifyed ; and thev seem to have 
swept Hordel m Hampshire near Lymington and left some of them 
there. The stone of the aea-cliSs towards Bridport is some of it a 
blewish free Htoae, and it is of that colour about Lyme, but they say 
the latter makes an indifferent lime. We passed over a etream at 
Burton and arrived at Bridport, pleasantly situiitcd between the 
little rivers which unite just below, and in leas than a mile fall into 
the sea ; where they have endeavoured to make a port at a con- 
siderable oxpcnce by piles on each side, that the river may carry oft 
the sand, which notwithstanding choaks it up, insomuch that at 
high water a ship cannot well enter of above 40 tuns. The beauty of 
the situation of this place is greatly increased by the fine improved 
single hills, which form a semicircle, and by other pointed hills 
rising up behind them. This is a great thorovigh fare from Dor- 
cheater and all places along the coast to Lyme and Exeter. They 
haveagreat manufacture oftwine, cables, sail cloth, and coarse-cloths, 
not exceeding a shilling u yard, the county producing abundance of 
hemp and flax; when the latter happens not to bo good they thatch 
with it, and it lasts much longer than any other material. We went 
in the afternoon to Lyme, crossing a rivlet at Cbedioke; and 
descending a long hill to the river Char I observed a yellowisli 
hard atone, which had a coat on it of a finer material, with a red and 
blue shade like a rainbow ; one of these, the most beautiful, I 
brought away with rac. We came to Charmouth, a town situated 
on the side of a steep hill, and is remarkable on account of Danes 
gaining two victories here within eight years, the first against King 
Egbert, and the second against King Ethelwolf in 63tt. I saw the 
house here in which King Charles 2»* staled when he came to 
embark here ; they have n tradition that his horse was ahoed while 
he staid in this town. His embarkation was prevented by the 
puspicion ol the capttin's wife, and he went to Salisbury. The 
views on both sides of this vale are very fine on every side, the hills 
being highly improved. We went on to Lyme, which is situated 
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in the bottom up the east side of a steep hill, the houses in the 
bottom being washed by the sea. But the famous cob or mole is a 
quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town, repaired lately at 
great expence by the Government, which now allows the Corpora- 
tion 3002. a year to keep it in repair. The west side of it begins at 
the foot of the hill and is only four feet broad, widening gradually 
till it becomes seven yards wide at the distance of 160 yards from 
the hill ; it then forms an irregular figure, coming nearest to a semi- 
circle, having a key within about twelve yards wide, the wall 
without it being about seven yards wide towards the south side 
where it is most exposed to the sea, this part being in the semicircle; 
about 340 yards in length from the south-east part a pier is carried 
to the north-east for about 2C0 yards, the wall being eight broad, 
with a key below it five yards in breadth ; across the opening of the 
mole to the north-east, a pier is built about seven yards wide and 
100 long. All this work is made of large stones set up an end 
without mortar, which is found to be the best way of building to 
resist the force of the sea. At Portland beach and here I saw what 
I had always taken to be a sea vegetable. 



I asked the fishermen what they were call'd; they told me thorn- 
backs eggs, and here they told me they were called fairys' purses. 
At the former place they assur'd me they had found young thorn- 
backs in them, and here skeits or maids also. I also enquired of other 
seamen, who said that some fish come out of them, and I was told 
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that some of them were found very large; if it be true that the fish 
grows in this caSe, I thought it might be something like the tadpole 
which produces the fr<^, and whilst the animal is in it seeioa to 
have life. The Duke of Monmouth landed here with two men-of- 
war of 30 guns and arms for about 400 men in 1684, and being 
taken in battle was beheaded. 

20. From Lyme I went four milea almost directly north to 
Axminster on the liver Ax in Devonshire, the bounds between the 
two counties being a litle to the west of Lyme- This place is in the 
high road from London to Exeter. In the church they show two 
tombs, which they say are of two Saxon kings; and they have a 
tradition in the country that a battle was fought in Kingsmead near 
Mestcrn, in which one of them they say was killed. The account 
we have is, that they are the Saxon princes slain by the Danep, in 
the battle of Brunaburg ; and King Athelstan in remembrance of 
the victory builtaminster here for seven priests to pray for the souls 
of the slain. One of the tombs is on the north side of the quire with 
long robes, the head is off, but there are some remains of what looks 
like a coul. This, I was told some antiquarians said, was a bishop. 
The other is in the north isle, and both under niches; it has a cotU 
over the head, and something in both hands which might be a 
crucitix, it looks very much like the statue of a woman. Digging 
lately at the west end of the church they found bones fill'd with 
lead, but no lead on the outside of the bones, I saw one of them. 
There is a chapel to the north of the church which is very old, and 
b now used as a school, and the south door of the church is very 
ancient; and what is particular, across the inside of the arch are 
eleven reeda cut in stone about two inches diameter. The capitals 
in the church are four angefs holding shields of arms and their wings 
meeting at the comers. Going to Honiton I went over a hill of 
gravelly soil and came to a small stream which falls into the Ax, 
and crossed two more hills of clay and came to Honiton on the 
Autre ; the east aide of this town was burnt down four years Bgoe. 
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We went on in the afteraoon and came to Venne bridges, over some 
riylets that fall into the Autre, whicli rise so high that the roads are 
sometimes impassible for a few hours. Here King Edward the VI.'s 
army under S' John Russel and Lord Grey defeated the Cornish ond 
Devonshire rebels. Coming to Fair mile I saw the seat of S' W" 
Young, and going up the hill saw the town o? Autre [Ottery], and 
had a glorious view from the top of it of the hills to the east of the 
Autre, fringed at top as in a strait line with the heathy ground, and 
then into the vale in which the Ex runs, and several rivlets that 
fall into it, and of the city of Exeter. When we came to the bottom 
of this hill I found it a red sandy soil all the way to Exeter. The 
river Ex rises near the north coast of Devonshire, having no con- 
siderable town on it but Tiverton, Exeter, and Topsham ; Dulver- 
ton, Bampton, and Samford are on rivlets that fall into it ; two 
lar^ streams joyn it from the north-east, Columbton having a town 
on it of the same name, and Bradninch; and from the north-west 
the river Credy, on which stands Crcditon. The situation of Exeter 
]8 very delightful, being on a rising ground to the nortli of the river, 
which here runs to the east, and makes several little islands by the 
town. At the north-east corner of the town is the castle call'd 
Rongmont, which is ruinous, but there is a very old door case to 
the principal building within it. From t!ic walb of the castle there 
ifl a pleasant prospect of the city and of the low hills round it; 'lis 
said lo have l>een the palace of the West Saxon kings. The city is 
computed to be about a mile and a half in circumference, the walls 
for the moat part are built on the brow of the rising ground, except 
to the east, where there is but a little ascent and very gradual. The 
long High street runs from the east gate to the walls something to 
the north of the west gate ; six streets are mentioned aa coming into 
it on each side, but they are only lanes. It is surprising to see how 
the great street is filled on a market day with people, and great 
plenty of all sorts of provisions. This town had so many convents 
in it that it was called Monktown ; it has now I think seventeen 
parish churches. The cathedral is a grand building; they say St. 
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Maries chapel was built by King Athelstan, but it must have boon 
rebuilt, for it is a modem fabrick in comparison of that time. It is 
probable one of the towers after the Italian way was built at a 
distance from it, and that then they built the body o( the church to 
it. so as that this tower and the other built like it on the other 
side make a sort of a cross isle. The church seems to have been 
much raised since it was first built, the lower part of the body being 
old and the upper part of a much more modem architecture, if I 
rightly recollect, probably raised when the isles were added lo it, as 
they were certainly on each side of the quire ufter the choir was 
built. There are some curious old paintings in the skrecn under 
the organ, which is esteemed the largest in England, the largest 
pipe being 15 inches diameter, which is more than that at Ulm. 
The Bishop's throne is a Gotliick work carv'd in wood, rising like a 
pyramid almost to the top of the walls, and is very fine. They 
have in the church the monument of Bishop Stapleton, founder of 
Exeter College in Oxford, of Hugh Oldham, Bishop and second 
founder of C. C. C, Oxford; he is buryed under the viaU,heinij, Uity 
aaij, exccnimunieaied by the Pope," but appealed from the sentence, 
'tis to be s^upposed to a general council, there having been a dispute 
between him and the mitred abbot of Tavistock ; and the Pope gave 
it in favour of the abbot, and excommunicated him because he 
would not submit to the sentence. Here is also the monument of 
that Gilbert who discover'd Newfoundland. To the south of the 
church isaclgyster, adjoyning to it a very good chapter house, built 
as it is said by Edward Lacy the 22'' bishop. The old church dedi- 
cated to S' Mary and S' Peter was built by King Athelstan, and 
rebuilt by King Canute for the Benedictine Monks, who were moved 
to Westminster by Edward the Confessor, and then the See of the 
Bishop was removed from Crediton to this conventual church, to which 
See S' Germains had been not long before united. The habitations 



■ Ae to bis place of wpnttnre be built tho tomb, leu. before the qunrell widt lh« 
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of the Bishop, Dean, Dignitaries and Prebends ore incloBed with the 
eloBc wall on every side except to the east, where ihcy are bounded 
by the town wall, and the whole enclosure is called the Close. But 
some of their predecessors have been less generous than the prcEeut 
dignitaries, who have laid out more in improving their hoitses than 
the others got by setting off their lands and houses, at the very 
entrance of their own, some of which are converted into shops. 
There is a tradition tliat tiie brown free-atone of which the catheiiral 
is built was brought from France, which is undoubtedly an error. 
The stone most used for building ia a red crumbling free-Stone with 
pebbles in it, dug out o( the quarry of Hcvitree a mile from the 
town ; they have a harder sort of the same kind from Exmore 
thirty miles distant. To the east of the town they have a large 
workhouse, and an hospital for sick and maimed containing about 
130 beds, set on foot by Dean Clark. Without the south-gate on 
the spot of the Priory of Grey Franciscans is a great manufacture 
of narrow cloths and shalloons, extending all down to the river, and 
the cloths when they are hungup makea very beautiful appearance; 
this place is called the Friara. There ia a beautiful walk called 
Norlhem-hay, on the north side of the castle and town, over the 
hanging ground. Josephus Iscanius, a celebrated poet, was of this 
place. This town hus suffered in several wara ; was besieged by 
Pexkin Warbeck ; and by the rebels of Cornwall and Devonshire 
against Edward VI. It held out for K. Charles 1"' as long as they 
poKibly could, and the Princess Henrietta, afterwards Dutchess of 
Orlean?, was born here. I met with a new fossil here, presented me 
by the Bishop of Exeter; it is a bivalve, something like the Persian 

bonnet with a turn in other respects much like a Mycctitiea 

of that figure. They were found in his gHrdcn-wall in two or three 
pieces ofEoli white free atone. 
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I Cornwall. 
Oct. 2*, I7S0. 



On Sept. 2lEt, in the aftemooD, I went from Exeter, on the 
west side of the river, and aaw Topsham on the east side, wbich U 
a considerable trading town, as the shipping come up to iL I 
passed by Powderham Castle on tlie river Ken ; this ia the seat of 
the very ancient family of the name of Courtney of the blood royal 
of France. I went on to Star Cross, and croEsed over the river to 
Exmouth, situated near the place where the river Kx empties iUelf 
into the sea, and is chiefly inhabited by fishermen and publicans, 
it being a place to which the people of Exeter much resort for 
diversion and bathing in the sea, and the situation is so pleasant, 
having beautiful litle hills to the east finely improved, and a vietr 
of the fine country on the other aide, that some persons of condition 
have come to live at the place, which ihey are improving by a 
gravel walk to the river, that is to be planted, and they are going 
to make a bowling green. S' John CoUilon has a garden full of 
curious plants chiefly from America, where he has a son settled. 
He has the magnolia or lawrcl-leav'd tulip in blossom, and also 
the Carolina sword-bladc aloe ; he has also the trumpet tree, the 
Carolina raspberry tree, the anemony tree, and Carolina kidney 
bean tree, the artichoke or orange myrtle, the flowers of which are 
in clusters, and of a reddish cast, a beautiful turn cap'd Carolina 
martagon, which is red and white, the motle-leav'd tulip tree, 
which seems to be only the occidental plane-tree, the serjientine 
euphorbium, the coat of which resembles the scales of a serpent, 
but it is very much raised, and exactly in the same figure as a fossil 
in Dr. Woodward's collection, which was thought to be figured by 
the impression of the rind of some vegetable. He has also a very 
fine black and white eagle, if I mistake not, from Carolina. 

Directly cast of Topaham is Ciyst St. Marlea, where the Parlia- 
ment forces barricaded ihemselvea up by laying trees across the 
ways and planting their ordinance ; but when they heard Lord 
Russel was at Woodbery they endeavoured to surprize him ; but 
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he routed them, pursued them to this place, and llieii to the heath, 
and, entirely defeated them. 

22d. I went over again to Star Crora, and ascended up to Malm- 
head, the seat of the late Mr. Ball, and now of Mr. Apreece, but is 
upon aule ; it is a fine situation on the side of a hill, with beautiful 

- plantations of most sorts of firr and the cedsr of Lebanon, with 
walks through it ; the most beautiful part is a terrace up the sides 
of the hilt behind the house, and a winding walk round the hill. 
Above the wood on the hcigtb of the hill is an obelisk, which b a 
land mark, it ia built of free stone and the pedestal is thirty feet 
square, and I suppose may be towards 80 feet high, but it is built 
on a good model. 1 went over the heath to Tinmouth, which 
country is mostly a sort of gravel, abouudiug in a large fiinty 
stone, but towards the sea sboar it is a red sandy stone. Tinmouth 
east and west are under the hills, and appear very beautiful from 
the other side, the land round 'em being improved in orchards. 
The tower of West Teingmoulh church is very old, with only long 
pike holes in it, and was probably first built as a tower of defence. 
They have a slight platfofm lo defend the harbour, with a rampart 
of earth round it : the Danes who were sent to make discoveries 
landed hereabouts in the year 800 and took the town ; it was burnt 
by the French in the late wars. 

We ascended the hills, and approached towards Torhay, which 
has its name from ibe parish of Tor, where there is an abbey. 
Through tbia parish we rid between the marble hills lo a part of 
the bay, which we cross'd. These liills are the first beginning of 
tiie marble country; but I observed that in the bottom of the bay 
it was a free stone and sand, and on the other side likewise, at 
Brixham, the hills are marble, so that these bills, being entirely of 
a different nature from what may be supposed to be the natural soil 
the country, it ia possible they may be an ndjectitious body 
brought over by the flood, and more especially as it is in these 

I derated parts that petrifycd phella are frequently found. Vt'e lay 
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Rt PaigntoD, a poor town of farmera at the bottom of tJiu buy. 
King William landed about two miles and a-half to the west of 
"Paignton, and about half a mile to the east of Mr. Yards, of 
Oheshunt, aa I conjecture, in a little bay I obecrv'd in that eitua- 
tion. He went with his army about half a mile to Gajrton ComiDoo, 
and sent for carringea and horses which did not come bs soon 
as they expected ; but the King and army came that night to 
Paignton, where they lay, and went on the next day towaida 
Exeter. I was informed that the person who came first to meet 
him at hia landing had a chain given to him, and the Bight 
Honourable Arthur Herbert, who waa the admiral that brought 
over King William, and afterwarda the Queen, waa made Earl of 
Torringlon and Baron Herbert of Torbay. It is also aaid that 
Veapasian landed here, when he came against Arviragus, King of 
Britain. And in time of war the fleet of England has often laid in 
this bay. To the south of Tor is the parish of St. Maries, the 
church of which is aaid to be the oldeat in Devonshire, but has no 
appearance of great antiquity. 

23. From Paignton I went over Gayton Common, and crossed 
the river Dort to Ditsbam, a village with a lille street in it, and ft 
large ancient church new modelled, where I first saw one of thoee 
carved atone pulpits, of which sort there are many in thia cnuotry; 
in the niches of it are alto relievoe of aaints with ornaments of vines 
between them, 

The minister's house is a very pleasant hermitage, commanding 
a view of the river, which la narrow there, and forms a boson 
below, and a much larger above ; the glebe rises up the hills to the 
south and west, and there is the third part of a mannor annexed to 
it, loCt by one co-heiress of three; and the rector holds a court at 
renewing his leases, in which they swear iealty to the lord; it 
consist* of ihiity-two tenements, to each of which there iaa Iioubc 
and about half an aero of laml on three lives, and there is a piece 
of land of Ihlank] aurcB of the same tenure. 
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24. I went up the river to Totness, which is a neat town, 
' situated on the siAe of the hill, and there are remains of an old 
castle with an high mount within it, on which there was a circular 
building: it commands a fine view, and from it I aaw the obelisk 
of Malmhead : this lowu is a great tliorow fare from Exeter to Ply- 
mouth, tho' not the post road ; it abounda in good shops to supply 
the country, and has a cheap and plentiful market. The people are 
polite and generous. 



I 



25. From Ditaham I crossed the water towards Torbay to Brlx- 
ham, to see a well which ebbs and Sows, as some say, nine times in 
«n hour ; but the springs being low we could not discern it, but it 
[does ebb and flow when the springs are high. There is a key 
below the village, and a great fishing trade is carried on from it, 
for they supply all the country as far as Bristol. This side of the 
bay is lime atone, which is carried from this place along the shoar 
to the east ; the country to the west side near as far as Plymouth 

of a slaty stone. From Biixham I went to Dartmouth, a town 
made up of three boroughs, tlardness to the north, Clifton to the 
south, and Dartmouth in the middle : this town consists of one 
street by the water and of several houses bnilt up the sides of the 
hills in an extraordinary manner. There is a beautiful Gothick 
skreen in the church. Tliey have a pretty good trade to New- 
foundland, Spain, and Portugal. Mr. Smith, vicar of this place, 
was the person that wrote Dr. Pococke's Life before his works, 
down to the Resloratioit. Mr. Newcomen, an ironmonger here, 
■with Captain Savory, invented the fire engine i hia son and 
ilaughter found out the beautilul sea-plants here on the rocks and 
on the shoar after storma; they are exquiaitely fine and in great 
'variety, I think not inferior to those brought from the East 
'Indies, and are very ornamental with glass and frames; they dip 
frequently in fresh water, to Lake off the aali which would 
otherwise give; and are at great pains in spreading and separating 
the branches. From Dartmouth we went over a billy country, and 
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crossing tbc river Aume came to Modbury, a town built on the 
side of two liills, on each side of a valley, .tnd has a great trade in 
serges. Near this ia Wiinpaton, the seat of the Fortescues, of 
which family there have been many great and eminent lawyers, 
and particularly the person wlio writ De Laudibus Legum Anglla, 
Chancellor of England temp. U. 6. 

26th, We went on westward, and crossed the river Arm, and 
afterwards the Aim or Yaltn, on which is Yampton, the place of 
residence of Ethelwold, a Saxon King, We went on t« Plimpton, 
a small town on a rivlet which falls into the river Plim, on the 
north side of the town, and to the west of the church are remains 
of a castle about 140 yards long from east to west, and eighty from 
north to south, defended fcy a ditch between 30 and 40 feet deepi 
which was full of water, having another fossee round it, and at the 
west end is a round mount about 100 feet high, with the ruins of a 
circular building on it, about 24 yards diameter, and the walls arc 
ten feet thick. Thetc is also a well endowed free school here with 
an handsome spatious school house, and Mr. Trcby has a good 
house and gardens adjoyning the town. Half a mile to the west 
of it is Plimpton St. Mary, where there was a college of secular 
canons, displaced by a bishop, because they would not part with 
their wives or concubines. We came to the bay near the mouth 
of the Pliin, to the west of which is Saltrum, a beautiful improve- 
ment of Mr, Parker's, and had a very pleasant ride to Plymouth. 

Fonsonce in Cornwall, 
Oct. ), 1750. 
Plymouth is utuated near the mouth of the river Plym, and oo ft 
head of land to the south of it is the fort, between which and the 
, town are the bake houses of the navy. S' Francis Drake was of 
this town. In the bay is the Island of St. Nicholas, where there 
is a battery and a barrack for the invalids, who are quarter'd there ' 
and in this fort. General Lambert was exiled for life in this ielaadt 
and King Charles 2, the Duke of York, and many of the Court, 
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going out in a yatch from Portsmouth for pleasure, were drove into 
Plymouth, and were received at Mount Edgcomb. They went to 
St Nicolas Island and conversed with Lambert, and not bringing 
him away with them was a very unpopular thing, entirely thrown 
by the people on the Duke of York. Lambert died there about the 
time of the fievolution. 

The dock is near two miles from Plymouth on the river Tamer. 
It is finely situated, and there are five docks for building, cut out 
of the rock^ and lined with Portland stone. One of them is a dock 
for three ships, and within another is a wet dock, and there are 
communications from one to the other by bridges over the entrances 
to them. Beyond the dock is the gun wharf, which is a large plat- 
form cut out of the rock, which is between twenty and thirty feet 
higher than the platform; on the upper part of this and of the dock 
are very ccnvenicnt habitations for the officers. 

I had the pleasure to be shown Mount Edgcomb by the lord of 
it and his sons. It is by far the finest situation I ever saw, exceed- 
ing every thing in the beauty of the near prospects; Catwater Bay 
appearing like a lake encompassed with a town (Orson being upon 
it), is one of the most beautiful landscapes that can be conceived. 
Then the town of Plymouth, the Fort and the Isle St. Nicolas, 
the village of Stoke up in the country, Crimble* Passage, the 
glorious view of the dock and the town adjoyning to it, of Saltash, 
a borough up the river Tame, of the King^s brew houses on a bay 
under Mount Edgcomb, and of Milbrook at the end of it, of Start 
Point to the east, Ediston Lighthouse to the south, and Dodman and 
Lizard Points to the west, dl which, together with the grand view 
of the ocean, make it the finest situation for prospects, which 
appear very beautiful in a moveable camera obecura, made in a 
centry box, which diuts up. To add to all this U Edgcomb has 
improved this place by making a fine laim before the house, and 
to the east of it^ below which is a fine grown old wood, an avenue 
in the fi-ont, and fish ponds and wood down the hill to the west and 
north, a park improvement behind the house all up the biU, 
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which inakea awiiy towaril Kumhead, and is part of the west sde of 
the Bay of Plymouth j and, what is very curious, the side of the 
hill planted down aot only on the east to the water, but also to the 
south, in the face of the very main ocean, where 6rrs, pioes, 
arbutus, launistine, and cypress, thrive exceedingly, and there is a 
terrace on the side of the Hill througl) thia wood. The hou» is 
built with turrets like a castle, having a high saloon in the middle. 



27. We went westward five miles from this place to Oroat Hole, 
where we dined with h^ Edgconib, who was going to Lestwithiel, 
and went on to St. Germain, which stands on a river, into which 
the tyde cornea and makes a. large basin before Mr. Elliot's house, 
and improvement, from which the village rises up the side of the 
hill; and above the house is the ancient Priory Church of St. Get- 
mains, where in the Saxon times was a bishop's see built, where 
St. Germain, Bishop of Auxerre, resided for some time, who waa 
sent to oppose the Pelagian Heresie. In memory of him King 
Athelstan bailt a fair church, and removed the see of Cornwall to 
this place from Bodmin, where they had been infested by the 
Danes. For all the country having been under the see of 
Dorchester, in Oxforddiire, the see was afterwards removed to 
Winchester, and King Athelstan took two biahopricks out of it, 
Cornwall, the see of which was fixed at Bodmyn, and Devonshire, 
fix'd aL Taunton; the latter was removed to Kirton or Credilon. 
Cornwall was afterwards united to that, and, anno 1050, the see 
was removed to Exeter. The church door and a window in that 
end is very old, and the two square towers may be old, on one of 
which an octagon building is erected. After the see was removed 
it was turned into a priory of Canons Regular. From St. Gennain 
we went by a very uneven road to Duloe, which formerly coaeiated 
of a rectory and vicaridge, now consolidated. In the parish church 
is huryed S' John Coleshill, who was a knight banneret of the time 
of King Edward the 3d. 
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28. In the afternoon we set out for Fowey, and passed by 
Trelawn, the estate of ihe kte Bishop of Winchester, S' Jonathan 
Trelawney, and now of his son, S' John Trelawney. It is an old 
building with a chapel to it and fine woods near it. Opposite to 
Fowey is the seat of Mr. Keke, who has a fine terrace walk over 
the cliff on the river. Fowey is a very good harbour, and the town 
is pleasantly situated on the west side of the river. 

29. We crossed Par Bay to Par, a small key and harbour near 
St. Blazey. Here we first eaw a stream work of tin, that Is, of tin 
stone and tin grains wash'd down lo the bottom from the lodes or 
veins. They find it at different depths, in what they call loose 
ground, supposed to be wash'd down al and since the Deluge. 
TSTien they come lo what they call the fast ground they give over 
digging; ibis is the solid earth, suppos'd never to have been moved. 
We went up higher and saw where they had dug for what they call 
shodes, which is digging in the side of the hills to see if they can 
find any tin stones, call'd sliode stones, which are like pebbles; and 
they suppose that at the time of the Flood the top of the lode or vein 
broke off, and that they were carried down the hill by iheir gravity, 
and 90 the stones were worn smooth, and when they find them 
they dig above them again, according to the direction tliey find 
them in, and so al last they generally find the lode: and we saw 
along the top of the hill the works which had been made upon the 
lodes. We came to a litle tinning town called St. Austle, partly 
built of more stone or grey granite, and partly of a free stone, 
which they find on a river about three miles to the south-south-west. 
We went up the hill, and struck out of the way, to the south, to 
other tin works called I'ool-gooth, where they have a fire engine, 
and on the other side of the vale are L^ Edgcomb's works. We 
went on to Grampound, a very poor town situated on the side of a 
litle liver which rises out of the hills about St. Koach; below 
Grampound, Tregony stands on it. Grampound was formerly 
fitmous for a manufacture of gloves. There are tin stream works 
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on the eaet side of the river. From St. Bhizey to Grainpound, 
which is a tin country, wo found the eoil very indifferent and 
covered with heath; but from Granipound to Truro it is a very good 
country, and tliere is no sign of tin. We came to Probus, a village 
pleasantly situated on the river , whicli falla into the 

between Truro and Falrnputh, There is a fine tower to the church, 
benulifully adorned with Gothick ornaments. We came to Truro, 
a small trading town, in which there are many good houses; and 
many wealthy people live here, who have got considerable fortunes 
by the tin trade, and also several merchants and shop keepers who 
supply the country, this town being pretty much in the centre of 
the tin and copper mines; there is also a great trade in supplying 
the tin works with limber and the fire engines with coal. The 
church is a most elegant building of about Henry the Slh's time, 
with some old painted glass in it and curious sculpture on the south 
and east fronts, and the letter which King Charles the First writ to 
the people of Cornwall on their loyalty towards him is put up in 
ihe church. There is a handsome tomb of the Roberts in the 
church, the ancestors of Lord Radnor, and the tomb of one Fits 
Hibben, alias Phibben, who, being made a slave by the Turks, he 
and about ten more overcame sixty Turks on board a ship, three or 
four of his companions being killed, and went with the ship into 
Spain. He was offered a ship of war by the King of Spain if he 
would become a Catholick, but he refused it. This huppencd about 
the beginning of the last century. 

PadetAiv, it) C'-omwnti, 

Oct. lOth, IToO. 
On the 1st of October I set forward from Truro to the west> 
entei'd on a wild heathy country, and came in three miles to Case- 
water, a cpunlry of tin and copper. I had the curiosity to see the 
nature of ihe tin works, Tliey call a work a balle. There are to 
each mine two shafts or wells, which, as they are open one to 
another, and only some frames of wood between them, are in the 
working but one well ; one they call the ladder-shaft, in which the 
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perpendicular ladders are fixt by wliicli tliey doseend ; they are 
about thirty feet long to a landing place, called a Bolear, which 
brings to another ladder ; the other is called the wem-shaft, from 
the wem or windlace, turned by a horse, by the help of which they 
let down the tub, called a kible, to bring up the ore, anotlier 
coming up at the same time. Below the ladders, when they have 
come to the lode or vein, thoy burrow down iu holes which they 
call gunnies; and at ihlfl place the wem-shaft is an inclined plane, 
in which a frame is made for the kible to elide on, which is called 
the sliding poles. Besides these shafts there is the fire engine 
shaft, by which they pump up tlie water by means of the fire 
engine, which was invented about 40 or 30 year ago by Sir. New- 
commen, of Dartmouth, as I mentioned, anil one Captain Savory 
in partnership. At the bottom is a hole, about six feet deep, to 
receive the water which runs from all parts; this is called the 
prison bottom, out of which the water is pumped up 24 fathoms 
three feet, to the channel call'd on audit, which conveys it to a 
valley abroad, and this audit is about thirty fathoms from the top, 
the whole being about 55 fathoms, or 330 feet. The lode or vein 
of tin or copper may be of a different thickness to twelve feet, and 
they call it a bi^ or a small lode. They commonly run near east 
and west, that is, about a point to the south of the east, and as 
much to the north of the west ; but there are some which have 
another direction i the lode commonly dips or under lays, as they 
call it, to the north, and that about five feet in six ; sometimes, but 
rarely, they are perpendicular, and very seldom horizontal. The 
▼ein has on each side of it rock or earth, that to the north they call 
the north wall or under laying side, the other they call the south 
wall Working towards the south wall they call working towards 
(he back ; if they work to the north wail, it is called follow- 
ing the lode ; if they work down, it is sinking the course of the 
lode ; when they work at the end, it is called driving. The stone 
or earth on each side of the lode they call country ; if ii be a hard 
smooth slate, they call it keller j if it be earth or clay, they call it 
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flechen, and there are veina of tlioee; if it be & apar or b&rd atone, 
they call it kepel. If any of these come across tlie lode and alt«r 
its course, it may be ten or twenty feet, more or less, 'tis called dis- 
ordering the lode; but then, tho' moved either up or down, it aAer- 
wards keeps the same direction : but a teller never alters the lode" 
if the wall sets in upon the vein, they call it a bulb. The lop of ft 
lode is commonly poor, and thrown away. The parts of the mine 
where they have followed the lode they call bottoms, and say they 
are of such or Buch a depth ; those of this mine were about thirty 
fathoms, that is, below the ladders. The water runa through the 
lode which is looser than the walls; and where there ia cuppei or 
mundik it leaves a yellow slime on the walls, called a wateT-slime. 
There are also in the mines a soft bkck stalactites, called the 
droppings of the water. The tools they work with are, first, a 
hammer, called a pick, having commonly a driving end and a sharp 
end; with one they work into the lode, with the other they drive 
an iron wedge, called a gall, from 3 to 9 inches long and about an 
inch and a-half one way and an inch another, ending in a point, by 
which they separate the ore. They have also a bar of iron, call'd a 
brosier, about 2^ feet long, 2 inches broad at bottom, and sharpened 
as a wedge: this is used to make holes in order to blow, one holding 
it, and giving it a turn, alter every blow given by another with 
a mallet or hammer, with two [blank'] or beads, as they bore for 
blowing ; the operation of blowing up the rock by gunpowder 
being well known. A succession of men are always in the mine, 
except on Sundays, They work eight hours, from six to two, and 
iirom two to ten, and from ten to six, and are out of the mine 
sixteen hours. When they come up, they call it coming to the 
grass. When the ore is brought up, women and children are 
employed in breaking it, and separating the eountry from the ore, 
and the tin from the copper. No copper is smelted here, but is 
bought for smelting houses at Bristol and other parts. The men 
are paid so much a tun for what they deliver separated from the 
t:OUntry. In the mines in general the lord has a fifteenth, and the 
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r owner, cnllcd the bounder, Iiaa a tenth. From this place we went 

three miles to Red Ruth, a small tin town, where they have a great 

market of provisions once a week, and a great sale of shoes brought 

from bH parts round for near thirty miles; and there are at the 

' market generally 4 or 5000 people. The foot of Curne Bray hill 

comes to the rivlet, it is the beginning of a ridge of hills ; this end 

of it is very curious, the top and sides abounding in a large masse 

of grey granite, many of which lye one on anolher. The castle is 

very curious: 'tis a very small building on three or four of these 

I stones; at one end there are five of them one over another, in other 

parte two or three, and lying loose in such a manner that one sees 

between them under the foundation of the castle. To the west of 

s wbnt they call ihe altar, which is a large flat granite stone ; 

it are seven litle basins, most of which, i( not all, have communi- 

I cation one with another; they are so shapeless that I thought it 

might be the softer parts of the stone worn away. But Mr. Borlace 

and Others are of opinion that it is a work of art, and served in 

some religious worship. In his drawing he has two more basins on 

B lower part of the sionc. This gentleman also has observed an 

irregular inclosure, of which I saw a drawing; at the end of it is 

F a sort of a scroll something tike the serpent, but on consideration 

I of the 6gurc of his drawing I imagined it might be designed to 

I represent some beast they worshipped, and that this was the tail. 

Farther west is a pile of great atones lying one on another from 

lliree to five, and ihree or four in length. Two or three years ago 

they found some coins on this hill, some Roman and some British ; 

I but, what arc most curious, are of a pale gold, with the reverse of a 

I horse or person sitting and some other figures ill done; but the 

f heads of some of them on the other side are very good and resemble 

I the head of Jupiter, which 1 think, without doubt, arc Phaniciun 

I or some coin of the ancients. Twenty or thirty years ago a man 

I "^'K^^g '''I' B<<>n(^ observed a cavity, and opening it, sent down a 

L boy, who found a litle cell, with a nich at one end, and a book in 

I it, whicli was carried to the minister of Red Ruth, no body knew 

>:amu sue. Q 
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^hat language it was ; but the book was taken away in leaves by 
those who came to see it. From this liill we had a view of botfa 
seas and of St. Miuliael's Mount. Vi'i: came to rome eUmping 
mills, which ia the Oi'st proceas the ore goes through after it ii 
hrought from the mines, which ia performed by water mille Hal 
work the stamping irons, and pound the ore very email, die 
process of which may be seen in the paper annex'd : — 

The MANNlvR OF DitEBBING TlN OR PKEPARIKG IT FOR 
SlIELTlNG. 
The tin being broke and brought to grass from the mine is eithei 
buck'd or spall'd. 

To buck it, ia to heal it to pieces with fliil hammers, till 'lis 
reduc'd to ihe size of small horse beans, and Uiis is done only when 
the tin is very rich, and when it requires no ferther dressing to Bmelt 



To spall it, is to break it with a large smith's hammer to about 
the size of hen's eggs, when it is put into sacks, and carried to the 
stamping mills. 

These miilgrcduce it tothesmallness of common sea sand; it maybe 
greater or smaller according to the nature of ihe tin and the judg- 
ment of the dresser, for the mills force it thro' a plate of iron punch'd 
full of holes of such a size as the drcescr thinks most convenieni. 
Having pass'd thro' these grates, 'lis receiv'd by a recevoir, which 
is call'd the stamps pit. This pit lying slanting, Uie tin divides 
itself into two bodies. The heaviest or best tin subaidos at the top 
of the pit, the lightest is carried with the slinic to the tail of the pit, 
and this they call slime tin ; and these arc both drcss'd sofarate. 

The best is carried to be dress'd or cleaiis'd to the huddle, which 
is a pit cas'd with wood or stone about six feet long, 2 feet 4 lacheB 
broad, and 2 feet 6 inchca deep ; at the head of which and about 
4 inches above it is placed a shelving or slanting board the breadth 
of the pit and about 16 inches over. On this board they place about 
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the quantity of a shovel full of their best tin at a time, on which a 
water very gradually ia let run ; this water gently carries all tlie tin 
into the buddle, where the tinner stands with naked feet, and as the 
tin is wash'd down he keeps it fluctuating by gently moving one of 
bis feet backward and forward on it. This causes the lighter tin 
or waste to be wash'd to the bottom or lower end of the pit, whilst 
the best eubsidi^ at the top or head. When the buddle or pit is 
quite full, the water is turn'd off, and the upper part or best tin is 
SBv'd, the lower part is set aside as of little or no value, but always 
belongs, if it is good for any thing, to the owner of the stampe or 
mills as a perquisite. 

What was sav'd is huddled down again as before, which ia again 
(divided into two parts. That at the head of the buddle is now call'd 
floren or crop-tin, which is the best of the whole, and all the grains 
are exactly of one size. That at the tail of the buddle is call'd 
rough tin, and all the grains of this also are of one size, but much 
larger than the Sorcn tin. 

The floren itn la further cleans'd in this manner; there ia plac'd in 
a large keeve, such as we brew in. about six gallons of water, which 
is kept fluctuating by a shovel continually stirring it, during which 
time the floren tin is gradually let down into the water by the sides 
of the keeve, and this continues to be done till the whulc tin is in 
the keeve. Keeping tlie tin thus in continual motion causes the 
heavier parts to get under, and the lighter to swim on the top, ani 
this is called trelubing. 

The next thing done is packing it, which is a continual healing 
the outeidc near the top of the keeve with wooden mallets, which 
causes the tin to settle so hard togetlier as scarcely to be able to 
thrust a shovel into it. When 'tis well pack'tl the upper part Is 
skimm'd olf with a very thin shovel, and that ia caltM small tin ; the 
under is Ct for smelling. 

The rough tin is thus dress'd ; another keeve is Gll'd full of wat«r, 
in which a coarse hair-sieve is held ; in this, a shovel full or two of 
the rough tin ia put at a time. The sieve being immers'd in the 
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water almost lo ita brim causes the water to come up ihro' the 
bottom of the neve, which Ibrcea up the lightest or waste with it lo 
the tQp, which, when the tinner sees rising, ha wn^hes over, aud 
preservM the lougli tin in the bottom of the sieve, which is now 
thrown out into another keeve, und thus they continue doing til! 
the whole rough tin is cleans'd. 

The small tin is huddled and trelubed over again, as the whole 
was at first. 



It is common to see men employed in collecting the mud which 
is washed off with the stream. I have also seen 'em work over the 
ground where a stream had run off" an old work. Wo passed by 
Trechiedy, a very grand new house, ofiBcea and improvements of Mr. 
Basset's, but in a sud situation. We passed by a smelting house at 
Angarick, and then had to the north thut great bank of sand on 
which a village called Philack is situated. This sand is good 
manure and greut quantities of it are taken from this place, and the 
hill is constantly encreasing from the sea, where thu small river Hele 
empties it self; we came opposite to Lelant, and turned to the south 
along the strand, which is made by a sort of bay from the sen. We 
passed by Hele, a small port with warehouses, and so we arrived at 
a poor village called S* Eith. There were some thoughts by 
a private person of proposing a scheme of cutting a communicatioit 
from this river to the south sea, but the mouth of this river would be 
always ehoaked with sand, and the ground is so high lo the sotith 
that it would be a work of great expence and would answer no end, 
as they arc so near the western point of England, except la time 
of war, when ships might pass from one chanel to another without 
danger of privateers, which frequently snap tliem up in their passa^ 
between Scilly Islands and the Land's End or Cape Comwal, 

Tuf utock in OcroDiiiire, 

0«' 13, 175a 
from S' Erth I went on Oct. 2" across the river a mile to Tro- 
lowth, a ameltiag house for tin, and then northward to Lelant ; |bc 
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fand is gaining upon the ground here, insomuch that aeveral people 
have lost the profitable soil, and they say it blows from the bar of 
the river. In the wiiy to S' Iv(B I shw a tin work, and I observed 
a black granite here, and a sort of tt bluck ptone like the touch-etone, 
of which kind ihe rocks ure about S' Ives. 

S' Ives is situated on the side of a hill over the bay, to the north- 
west uf Hele river ; there is u heud sets out to the east, on which 
there is e chapel built, and a platform of seven guns on the east side; 
tbcy have a considerable trade here of pilchards, which thuy barrel 
aod send to Spain and Portugal. We went from tbiB place over 
very disagreeable heaths culled Downs towards Morva; about the 
middle of the downs we came to the foot of a hill, where I observed 
a small oblong square enclosure about 16 feet by 10, made by the 
granite stones set up an end; from this, I observed stones set up 
an end in a winding (orni, and, if I mistake not, extending from the 
four comers, which 1 thought might relate to the ancient serpent 
worship. About a hundred yards to the west, and nearer the foot 
of the hitl, I observed & circle made by stones laid flat and fill'd up 
with stone. We ascended the hill and came to a circle call'd the 
Nine Maidens, it is about 23 yards in diameter. It consists of 
twenty stones from two feet to three broad, and from four feet to 
seven high, and three yards apart, except that there is an opening to 
the west eight yards wide. About 100 near north there is another 
stone, the circle is about 23 yards in diameter, it may be supposed 
these were call'd the Nine Maidens from so many of them being 
higher than the rest. We descended to the north-ivest to Morva, 
ol»erving old works along the hills, and saw Madcroand S' Burien, 
lo the south and south-west, where the tinworks begin and continue, 
for fcnr or five miles all through the parish of S' Just. This ore 
when it is work'd seems to have some red mineral in it, which 1 
conjectured to be iron. I here observed that tbey put up poles oa 
their works, which is to show that they arc working in those places, 
for uncienlly the Dukes of Cornwall gave leave to all people to work 
for ore, provided they marked out their bounds, and these ore called 
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bouDclersi if tliey met, tlicy were to give over and put up a bound 
mark at tlie place: tiicy had a property as long as they work'J, 
wUieh was signifyed by putting up the polcB, but in length of iimo 
tlie boundors came to make tliia priviledge a perpetual chattel, wbicli 
ihey can now dispose of as they please and remains their property, 
tho' they do not work ; but thoy have no properly in the surface. 

We saw Cape Cornwall, the north west point of England, to the 
north of which is a litlc bay, that is a fishing cove. 



3. I went from S' Just to Sennam, and a mile further to the Land's 
end, tho most western poiiit of England, where the granite rocks 
extend into the sea, and I went on them as far as it ia safe to go; 
beyond tliem are some rocks called the Long Ships ; a litle to the 
north I went down the sea cliff, and saw a vein of tin which they 
are working. They find here a great variety of sheila. I went 
three miles to S' Burien; 'tis said that King Athelston, returning 
from his conquest of .Scillcy Islands, built a church here, and made 
it a sanctuary ; but in William ihe Conqueror's time it was a 
College of Prebendaries, it was afterwards a Deanery in the gift of 
the Duke of Cornwall, it baa under it S' Sennan and S' Levaw, I 
Wiis not informed till after I left the place of the 19 large stones in a 
circle twelve feet apart at Biscauwaune or Busi'awen-oon near Burien, 
from which place the Boscawens have their name. We came by a 
litle port at the norlh-weat corner of the bay call'd Newlln, where 
Guavous Lake is esteemed the securest part of the bay ; about a 
mite further is Pensance; and Moushole, a small fishing town, is 
about two miles to tho south of Neutin ; this is a very fine bay 
opening to the south-east and is about 3 miles deep and 4 broad, a 
fine improved country rising up about it; besides those towns arc 
Market Jew, S' Michael's Mount and town, which altogether afford 
a most beautiful prospect. Pensance is a town of some trade in 
pilchards, which they send to Spain; and they have a good mole 
and a platform for guns near it. A mile up the hill to the north- 
west is Caatle Uomeek, which commands a fine view of the bay ami 
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particularly or the Mount, which from this place Iook.9 like a rich 
piece of Gothick carved work. 

4. I went to ace S' Michael's Mount, commonly called the 
Conkish Mount in this country, and in Cornish Caricause in Cons, 
that is, a hoary rock in a wood ; for tho' it Is now an island in the 
bay when the tide is in, vet they say that the sea has gained, that 
there wa3 formerly a wood on the spot, and that they sometimes 
discover trees under the sands. A rid^ije of rocks extend from it 
about a quarter of a mile to the beach, by which they can go to It 
when the tide is not high. The foot of ii is near a measured mile in 
circumference. It consists of a grey granite, the stones of which on 
the west side lye in a beautiful disorder; on the east side there is so 
much earth that there v a hanging garden on part of it. They 
found a tin vein in the rock, which was worked some time ago, and a 
very rich ore was dug out of it. Mr. Borlaee showed me a celt or 
copper instrument of war, which, if I mistake not, he said was found 
here ; and it is said that they found spearheads, battle axes, and 
swords of copper all wrapt up in linnen, when they were digging 
for tin, William, Karl of Cornwall, in the time of Henry the first, 
built a cell here for two or three monke, and probably the chapet. 
It is said that the monks pretending that S' Michael had appeared 
to them was the occasion of giving it the name of S' Michael's 
Mount. The chapel is lately repaired by the late S'' John S' 
Aabyn, and there are eome convenient apartments made by him 
out of the old buildings, as he took ^reat delight in this place, 
where ho usually spent his summers. They say the whole mount is 
consecialcd ground, and the people of Market Jew have a burial 
f\iia! at the foot of the hilL John Earl of Oxford, after Henry fl"" 
was defeated in Barnet field, whose part he had taken, fortifyed him 
Bcir here against Edward IV. and defended il bravely till his men 
gave way on the assault ; and Duke of Hamilton was in this fortress 
when the Parliament forces took it, and the lines they drew are nill 
lo be seen towards Ludgvon. At the north foot of the mount is a 
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sufe mole for shipping, and eeveral warehoueca aii4 publiolc houses 
are built on the south side of it. Opposite to the mount ij Market 
Jew, SBid to be derived from Market Jupiter,' because iHe market is 
on a Thursday ; it is a small fishing town and no harbour, the cliief 
trade is tn fish and deals. Wc went on towards Hclaton and saw 
many tin works in the way ; and at a disinoee to the north-east 
Godolphin, the anuient seat of the noble family ofjlhat name, who 
have been there ever since the Conquest. At theau tin works the 
river Hele rises, within two miles ol' the south aea, and consequently 
this is the place that must have been cut across for a communication. 
We came to Helston, a borough town situated on a hill and tlie side 
of it, a small rivei- running by it, which empties it self into Loo 
pool, a large lake made by a neck of land between it and the sea ; 
below this there are large timber yards, and they have sliops in the 
town to supply the neighbouring country. 

5. We went nine miles to the south near as far as Lizard point, to 
see the Soapy rock, which ia in n little opening in the cliff, where 
a rivlet runs over a vein of soapy rock into the aeu, the lode or vein 
running along the bottom of the vuUey; it is about four feet wide, 
most of it is mixed with ted, like the terra lemnia, and the stone or 
walls on each side are of the same colour, and tliey find some of it 
hard and unfit for use even in the vein; there are white patches in 
it, which is mostly valued for making porcelane, and tliey get five 
pounds a ton for it, for the manufacture of porcclane, now carrying 
on at Bristol, there being much trouble in separating the while 
from the red ; but they have received instructions lately not to be so 
exact in separating it, probably on their not being able to afford it 
at that price. There is a narrow vein of green earth near it, and 
about twenty yards west a small vein of white, which seemed to me 
not to be of so soapy a nature. It feels like Eoap, and being so dear 

• Dr. I'ococko aids Lere in a eidc-aot«, " Or ralUer (rom the Jews, who fomieilj 
were tbo pnoeipnl woikcn in the nines, nnd resorted hflhoi to buj and xdl, vrbich 
B«»e rise to the town." 
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it must l>e much better than pipe clay ; there is a vein of some- 
thiDg oftlie like nature at the Lizard point. We went to theaouth- 
east towards Hellord, and coming on the downs of heath I observed 
about n dozen barrows near the dry tree, which form something of 
a circle; these are mentioned by the name of Ertli and are called 
heaps of large stones, as they may be, but are now covered over with 
heath. We came to Helford, a sort of narrow bay from the sea into 
which several rivlets fall. It is a very fine harbour, and they liave 
a key and about a dozen houses only, being frequented chiefly for 
the export of corn, I crossed the ferry, and passing by some coarse 
lead mines, after truvelling half a mile farther came to Falmouth. 

Lnnnc«ston, October 15", 1760. 
Falmouth is situated on the water and up the side of the hills, in 
a fine harbour into which several small rivers fall, the principal of 
which, being the Vale or Fale, gives name to the town. The 
bubour is reckoned the best in England, next afier Plymouth, and 
a great number of ahipa might anchor in it. King William settled 
packet boats from this place to Spain, which, when we were in 
war with that kingdom, were removed to Lisbon; and there are 
ibur packet boats that go to that port. The post comes once a 
week with the packet for Lisbon and Spain, for there are now two 
packet boats that go to the Groyne. Every passenger that goes to 
Lisbon pays four pounds to the Post Office; and the common price 
to the captain for acomodalions is four or five moidores. Tbis has 
occadoncd a counterband commerce between this place and those 
ports, which of late has been much interrupted by the searches of 
the custom house officers; for it is not permitted that these boats 
should trade. Their chief commerce here is an export of salt 
pilchards, which they catch in great abundance with the Dungar- 
▼an net, which encloses 'em. They have also a great export of tin 
and corn and an import of timber, iron, and coals for the tin works. 
There are two foTtresses at the entrance of the harbour; that to the 
west is on an high peninsula, and is called Pendennie Castle ; it was 
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■ VIII. and is very strong. I saw 

.^: army made, who took it by Inter- 

Ir. Carteret, of the Isle of Jerzey, sent 

^..ow this castle is the seat of the Kil- 

^.. vis of the family. On the other side 

.^ ••ailt by Henry VIII.; the hamlet is a 

^ \ \\' entirely neglected. The harbour is 

. .cniv calls Cenionis Ostium. 

m 

. ..11 Falmouth, on the same opening, stands 

;ia small rivlet, pleasantly situated on the 

.. ,Avk; it is a borough, and has a good share 

:-.,.;e as Falmouth. We went through this 

t 'he evening to Truro, over the moors, on 

tin w^orks, and pass*d by a smelting house 

■ ii-o. To these smelting houses the tin dust, 

i.. .jijht to be smelted. When it is brought in 

..iioes of it, to essay it, to which they add half 

...«il and put it into a crucible. It commonly 

■vv'# and a half to two ounces and three quarters 

, vv cast into litle blocks, and according as it 

^ ij or give them the tin when smelted; and if 

I 10 the smelter they will give a higher price; 

. . «:n in kind they give 'em printed bills for it, 

V market price as well as bank bills. It is to 

■ ■ "* \ ^ro is much sulphur in the tin dust after it is 
^ . , vut it in a kiln and burn it to get out the 

-.^ • ■'* ^ 'J/inC ^^^'^ burnings. Here at the smelting 

• ■"' *"'**'* ■ .,v the furnace, making a fire behind, which has 

..■* '***■ '^*' . ()h* tin, the flame drawing into it, and they 

.. •• •'*-*'*" ^\^^, ^iii, which, they say, makes it ferment, and 

■ * ' ." :*\Mn iti whicli they scum oiF, and this dross is 
^ ^^ iN < *' ^^^.^of this is a composition of tin and iron, 

Vj^^y^ou brass or copper for engines, and it looks 
' ''*^^ "^^>,^ Vwni it thus six hours, and then cast it into 
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small blocks c&lkd tspptnga. They tlien melt it over again, and 
it remaina in the furnace about an hour, when it is cost into 
blocks for coinage. They have lately found out a melljod of 
making it very fine, which i.s by beating it, or throwing it on 
the ground in small pieces after it is coin'd, which purines it to 
the highest degree, and when it is thrown on the ground it forms 
it self into very curious ehapes. The tin will drop through the 
furnace, and forms small pieces in dilfereiit figures call'd 
They cast it in a granite mould, on which is the device of the 
smelting house and the initial lelters of the person's name who 
coyns it. They stamp on it afterward the initial letters of the 
person who owns the tin and the number of the blocks run that 
quarter; it is then carried to the mint towns. They are Lest- 
withiel, Truro, Helston, Leskard, and by connivance Pensance. 
Here they take oifa piece at the comer and try it, and put tlie 
mint mark on it. At Truro they commonly coin about 3170, at 
Pensance about 1700, at Helston about 600, and at the other towns 
they coin none, or very Utie, each block weighs about 
'n'hat is sent abroad to Turkey is afterwards cast into small 
bare of any weight from two or three to seven pounds 
weight, which are more convenient for tinning, the use they 
put it to. 



15tb. I went to St. Agnes ilHl, where within these few years 
the richest tin-works have been discovered. There is a remarkable 
hill of this name, which is much worked, and so all down to the 
North Sea, to which the foot of it Btretches. The veins are seen in 
the sea cliffs, and they have follow'd one down near the sea cliff, 
through which there is a descent by steps not very inconvenient, 
and ihey have work"d it about fourteen fathom under the sea. 
Some of the veins hereabouts are in some places fourteen feel broad 
and the ore so rich that they call it grain tin, and might send it to 
the blowing bouses (but they choose ihe smelting houses) without 
stamping it, The blowing bouses are work'd with charcoal, and it 
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IB an easiiir pro(?eBS than emelting; but in the blowing it muat be 
free from sulphur, and then it produces finer tin than from the 
smelting houses. The grain tin sboota out like r.hryslal, only il h 
of different kinda of figures, and looks a litlc like a black diryetal. 
Some I have seen yellowish and brown, probably tinged by some 
water which may pass through it, as tlie spara are, which are found 
hei-e in very beautiful shoots, some appearing tike topaz; but I was 
inform'd that being broke ibcy have not been of that colour 
throughout. I saw some pieces here wiili several small ehoois 
coming out from the sides of the larger, and they say the large 
shoots of tin have been cut into seals, and appear tike a brown 
chrystal. 1 was here informed that in the country whicli disorders 
a lode they generally find a small vein called a leader, which brings 
them to the lode again. When they have very fine tin at any of 
the smeUing houses or blowing houses they grain, some of it for 
dyeing by passing it when liquid through a sieve, the holes of 
which may be about J of an inch square. If it is not very pure it 
will not grain, that is, it will not pass through the sieve. These 
grains they use for dying in grain. When they send the common 
stamp"! tin to the smelting house they commonly send three sortn: 
what they call crop, which is the heaviest and remains behind at 
the first washing; slime, which is what hat washed olF, pounded 
over again and washed; row, or, I suppose, rough, is the larger 
pieces, which are so rich that they do not send 'em again to the 
stamp mill, but are fit for the smelting house; and this is the lowest 
price, since they give the smallest quantity of pure tin, and these 
are valued on the back of the bill which they give for the tin. The 
mines of St. Agnes are so rich that Mr. Donithorn, to whom they 
belong, pointed to one out of which he said he got the value of 
twelve thousand pounds in six months; and the ore is worth four 
pence a pound before it is sent to the smelting house. From 
St. Agnes we went eight miles to Modishole or Mitchel, commonly 
called Mutchel, a poor village which is a borough, the roadway 
being across disagreeable beathe. 
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9lh. We went to the south-west about five miles, and came to 
Goemore, out of whieli the river Fale rises, a large morasa, in 
which lh«^re are great stream works for tin, but there are no lodee 
(bund near it. Here are remains of some works called the Fats, 
which probably had their namee from the fat or rich veins. On the 
north side of it is Castle Downa or Danes, a high, broad hill, on 
the top of which is an encampment, said to be made by the Danes 
when they landed here. It consiets of three foseees, and is 164 
yards in diameter within the trenches. To the south-east of the 
morass is Hensborough, looked on as the highest ground in Corn- 
wall, but I should think that some of the eastern hills were higher. 
There are some signs of shoading on this hill. The loot of it 
etrctchea along the south side of the nioraas, on which stands 
St. Denis. To the north of the hill and the east of the morass is a 
great curiosity, Kock rock, of dark grey granite. It rises up, I 
suppose, near sixty feet, in some parts- perpendicular; in others 
great masses of granite which have tumbled from it forming a very 
rough descent from it. On the top is a building said to be an her- 
mitage, which, iho' small, occupies the whole top of the rock. It 
is ascended by a ladder where it is perpendicular; and I have been 
informed that even ^ome ladiee of maeculine courage have gone 
into it. Near it is the village of Rock, and agood church belonging 
tQ it. From this place we went north-west along by Caatle Downs 
again, and came to St. Coliimb, a small town situated on a heigth 
in a fine uneven country; and two miles further near west came to 
Nanswidden, the seat of Mr. Hoblyn, who has built a fine house of 
a stone found near the sea of a greenish cast, the coin stones are of 
moor stone or granite and the cornish of Bath stone. He has a fine 
library in it, which contains a very curious collection of books, 
He is improving the natural situation in a very good taste. There 
is a stream here which comes from Gosraoor, and they had for- 
merly stream works here. Their white lime is made of the 
Plymouth stone; but this gentleman has found a stone near the 
wa which makes a good building brown lime. 
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From Nunswitlien I went on October the lOth through S' 
Columb, and going in the road to Wadbridwe, about three milee, 
we came on the heuth to wbat they call the Nine Sist«rB, which are 
nine atonea from four to six feet high, of a sort of a Mone which 
appears to me to be a blew marble with veins of white in it, that 
may bo a spar. The eastern stone has been thrown down, and is 
twelve feet long. On the rising grounds near are some barrows, 
and in a field near it are many large stones, some of which I 
thought after I left the place had been disposed in some order by 
iirt. From thence we crossed the moor and descended near Su 
Issey to a Title stream which falls into a creek tuRde by tho tide 
which comes up the river Camel, and so came to Podstow. Xear 
ibe shoar some miles to the south-west is Lanhern, the ancient asM 
of the Arundels, created barons by the title of Lord Arundel of 
Wurdour in Wiltshire, and farther west towards St. Agnes I was 
informed a church and parsonage-house wnB buryed in the sand, pnd 
that they built a church only four hundred yards distant from the 
old church ; if I mistake not it is Peri-an-in-iabulot, near which is 
St. Cuthberl, where by the seaside is an allum water, esteemed 
very good for washing and healing any outward sores, especially 
such as are ofa scorbutick nature. 

Padsiow is situated in a litle hollow of a hill, which is at the 
mouth of the river Camel, that rises almost directly to the east near 
Camelford, where Leland saies King Arthur the British hero wm 
slain, and there is a tradition confirmed by Mari.inus that a great 
battle was fought here between the Saxons and Britains about the 
year R20 ; near that place is Nun's Pool, calTd Allernon, which they 
have a notion is good to cure madness, by dipping the person in it, 
and a litle farther on the coa« is Tintagel, where they aay King 
Arthur was bom. At Padstow is a pretty good mole, but there is 
a large bar, at the west end of which is a very narrow entrance to 
the harbour. They have a trade to Ireland in corn, and to Bristol 
for many goods, and to Wales for coal ; and they have a trade in 
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the fine light alatea of Denbole, which are brought to it frnm Port 
Isaac At the upper end of the town the Prideaux'a have a Beat, 
which was left by a distant relation to the son of Dean Prideaux, 
whose son nnw enjoys it ; it is a very fine eituation and well 
improved. From Padstow 1 went on to the south-east, and had a 
fine view of i'adetow and of the country to the east from the high 
grounds, and came iu five miles to Wadbridge, which is over the 
Camel, and consists of seventeen arches, some of which by reason of 
the quick sands, they say, are built on wool packs. It was the work 
of Nicholas Lovebone, vicar of the parish of Egleshall. We went 
four miles mostly near the river and through a well timher'd country 
to Pencarrow, the seal of the Moleaworlhs, baronets. The present 
S' John married a daughter of S' Nicholaa Morrice's, and S' William 
his son left S' John's second son an estate of above 3000/. a year, 
being the dock of Plymouth, leaving near the same to S' John St. 
Aubin, D nophew by another siEter; and the house and furniture at 
Werrington, and aa eetate of 1500^ a year entailed, to Mr, Morrice, a 
descendant from their common ancestor Secretary Morrice. I went to 
a heighth over the park to see an ancient camp. To the south is a 
circular entrenchment 64 yards in diameter within the foesees, which 
are double, the outer fossee being about 10 feet deep and the inner 
15; to the north of the entrance and 27 yards from it is a serai- 
circular entrenchment, and another to the north of that, 44 yards 
from its entrance, then an oblong square joyns on to that 160 yards 
long from south to north, and there seemed to have been another of 
great extent, which probably enclosed the whole. From this place 
we went three miles to Bodmyn, situated on the sides of two hills, 
on each side of a rivlet, which falls a litle below it into the Camel; 
it is a long town but seems to be very poor. In 905, King Edward 
the Elder founded a bishop's cee here, but being disturbed by the 
Danes it was removed to St. Germain. In 926, King Athelatan 
founded an Abbey of Benedictines here, destroyed by the Dunes in 
881, the lands of which were granted by the Conqueror to Robert, 
Eail of Moreton and Cornwall; but in 1110 Algar Duke of Com- 



wall rebuilt the abbey, and put black canons into it, and the church 
is now converted into a court-house ; the east window of which 
appeal's to have been a fine piece of work, but ot a later date, 'fhe 
parish church thsy say belonged to a priory ; it has a very ancient 
door case at the west end, and was probably the door case of the 
cathedral, tho' the cathedral it is said was entirely demolished by 
y° Danes, and then y* see was translated to St. Germans. On the 
hill to the north of the town ia an old tower and the foundations of 
a small church, which they say was the old parish church. 

Perkin Warbeck gathered his forces here before he went lo 
Exeter, and in King Edward VI. lime the Cornish and Devonshire 
people rendezvoused here against the King. 

11. We went near Lord Radnor's seat, and came to a beautiful 
narrow valley, the hills on each side of which are covered with wood; 
in the middle of it runs the river Fowey ; and on a litle hill in this 
vale adjoyning to the hilis to the north is the Castle of Beetonnil, 
which is a circular building, encompassed with the fossee about 
twenty feet deep : there are seven apartments in it formed like wise 
a circle within, each of them being about 18 feet deep. From the 
room opposite to the gate way is an entrance to an oblong square 
room about eighteen feet by twenty-three, built as a tower without 
the circle, which seems to have been the grand room. This was the 
castle of the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall, and was probably built 
about the time of the Conquest. Uaella of Ptolemy is thought to 
have been about this place. 

From thence 1 went about a mile to the litle town of Lestwithlel, 
on the same rivei', situated in the bottom and on the side of the 
steep hill. Here the Earls of Cornwall seem to have had another 
house, and probably their chief offices and domestlcks, Restormil not 
seeming large enough to receive the attendants of such great princes. 
There are remains of the ancient house, part of it Is converted into b 
jayl, and another part inlo a coinage house for the tin. The spire- 
steeple of this church Is a curious old building, there are not alxiTB 
2 or 3 more in Cornwall, I went a mile to Lanllvery to see some 
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large grauite stones in a Beld to the south-west of the church; one 
of thorn meaaured about ;10 feet by 20 an J Gfteen feel high. 

I retum'd to LeHtwithiel and went on through Boconnock Parkt 
and came to an old circular encampment on a hill called Castle 
Cart; there is a double foesee round it, and it is about ninety-two 
yards in diameter within the trenches. 1 came to Dutoc again, 
where 1 was showti in a field five large stones which seemed to have 
made part of a small enclosure, that probably might have been some 
ancient burial place. 

12th. I went on to Lcskard, pleasantly situated on the Mde of 
two hills and a hollow ground between them ; on the east side of 
the town was a castle, of which there are now hardly any remains. 
From this place I went three miles to Rcdgate inn, and came to a 
heath at the foot of Ring-Cheese, where there are great tin works. 
In a Geld near it is what they call the other half-stone, one ts in the 
form of half of a ^cat cut in stone, it is in a title pit ; the other is a 
granite stone about nine feet high, two feet thick one way and 
eighteen inches the other, and at the top there is cut a sort of a 
groove; both of them seem to be only parts of two stones which 
made a cross, and by some accident might separate and be carried 
away for other uses; as I was informed, one of them was to make 
a gate post; it b probable they formed a cross, and it is said an 
inscription was found on one of them importing that Donert or 
Dungarth gave that land for the benefit of bis soul, which it seems 
was given to the Religious when Doniert King of Cornwall was 
drowned in 872; the words are " Doniert Rogavit Pro Anima." 
But I did not see the inscription. 

Going on towards Ring-Cheeae we passed by a stone about eight 
feet high with a cross on it. We soon after came to the stones 
which they call the Hurlcrs. There are, first, four »tonea which seem 
with some others to have made a small circle; a lille farther is a 
circle of thirteen stones mostly four or five yards apart, but by the 
distances in four places there seem to have been four mure, and to 
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tlie south there is a large opening of twenty-three yards, and in another 
plnce of forty yards, if I mistake not, towards the noith. Farther north- 
ward is another of twelve siones, moBtly at about the same distances, 
there are two wide openings of ahout twenty yards towards the 
south with only two stones between them ; and by the other spaces 
between some of the stones there seem to be eight wanting, one of 
the stones larger than the rest is six feet high, six broad at bottom. 
and two feet thick. I went up to the top of the hill called Ring* 
Cheese ; at the bottom of it is a stone -cutter's grott cover'd with 
one atone thirty-five feet long, nine broad, and three thick. On the 
lop of the hill we saw those stones over one another like cheeses, 
which give name to the hill. The most remarkable heap consists of 
five atones one over another ; and five much larger over them, which 
have been left so, without doubt, by the washing away of the earth 
from them. On many of these I saw such holes as we observed in 
Carn-bray. And one in particular, on one of those heaps wliich 
seemed to be inaccessible without a ladder, and I should think that 
they were cut by the people that work'd in the mines, and came to 
receive water for their use. Going down the hill I observed many 
tin works, and towards the top many heaps of small stones, like 
barrows, which I thought might be pick'd up for the sake of the 
grazing, in order to clear the ground. 



TaUDton, October 20th. 1760. 
From the lop of Cheese ring I saw Sharptor, a smnmit of the 
same mountain, about two miles to the north, with a curious 
ridge of rocks running from it to the west, I saw also on a hill to 
the north-west Dosinery Pool, whicli covers 38 acres of ground, 
and a rivlct which falls into the river of Fowey rises out of iu To 
the north of this is the mountain called Brownwilly, seen all over 
Cornwall. The foot of it extends to Garrah, where I observed neat 
Bodmyn it appears like a steep cliff. To the north of this is that 
rocky point of a mountain called Rough Tor. Out of these hills a 
river rises which falls into the CameL We descended Cheese ring) 
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utd punng orer Eantoa mountun vre came to Ibtami], >boat 
which the cooDtrjr is very ooeTeo, and full of woods. 



ISth. 1 aaceoded the fitnious hill, or lather moimtain, called 
Hengstos, formerly called Hengist Hill, where antiently there wete 
great wcaks ; and they have begun to work agaia in tome parts of 
it. About 831 the Cornish Britaina who joyned with the Danes 
onder Heogiet to drive out the Saxons were here forced to a battle 
by King Egbert, and defeated and cut to pieces by him; from 
which time it is supposed the hill boa had the name of Heogist 
Hill, from Hengtit, their first leader into Britain, There are two 
Runmiu to this hill: the western, called Kits Hill, the eastern, 
called Calstock, where we saw some tin works. Under Kits Hill, 
on UengsioD, CalUngton is pleasantly situated, a borough town. 
Jrom this place we came towards the part of the hUl call'd Cal- 
etock, where we saw some tin mines, which are now working, and 
great marks of old ones. We descended down the hill to the 
Tamer, to Newbridge, below which u CaUtock, where they have a 
manufacture of coarse earthen ware, uad particularly of eartbea 
ware oreits, and they were attempting some things of a finer sort 
with a yellow clay brought from Su Stephen's, near Saltash, &oin 
HoIIownrarc Bay, near St. Germans, and also from Kelly. I waa 
informed that they were endeavouring to set up such a manufac- 
lare as they have in Stafibrdshire, at Bovey Tracey, near the 
riter Tynge, in Devon shire, where they have plenty of good pipe 
day, and have found a coal (hat will serve for that purpose ; 
towards the top it has ao oflensive Emell, but not below, and 
Bppean like a black wood ; the clay also over it will bum, and 
itnells like amber ; it is in layers or strata, inclining to the south. 
Bdow Calstock is Culteel, where the brancli of tlie family of the 
Edgcotnbs formerly lived from which Lord Edgcomb is descended, 
the boose from which they have their Erst origin and name being 
in the parish of Milton, five miles north of Tavistock, where one 
Mr. Edgcomb now livc», of which family was the late Bectoi of 
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Exet«r College in Oxford. Mount Edgcomb came into the family 
by Bk marriage. 

I crossed over the Tamer into Devon shire, and in about two 
miles c^me to Tavistock, situated in a bottom between hills, on the 
river Teave, that rims tiirough the town ; below it the river 
Walkam falls into the Tavy, and above it the Lumber, on which 
Lamerion stands, and above that the rivlet called Bume. Oraga- 
viiiB, Duke of Devon shire aad Cornwall, had his palace here, and 
his son Ordulf built the abbey, and a nich in the old wall of the 
church remaining in a court of a bouse built on the site of tlie 
church is supposed to be his tomb ; he is said to have been a very 
active man, of a giganlick stature, and they show in the parish 
church a thigh bone twenty-one inches long, which ihey say was 
Ordulf'a bone. There was a school in tliis abbey for the Sason 
language, and the fabrick continued till of late; there was also a 
press here, and it is said that a Saxon grammar was primed here 
about the beginning of the last century. It was the last abbot but 
one who had the contest with Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter; 
and the last abbot was mitred and made a baron in Parliament 
about three months before the Dissolution. The several mannors 
belonging lo it are now mostly in the Duke of Bedford ; Wta- 
rington, late S' William Morricc's, was the park of the abbey. 

From Tavistock I went two miles to Lamerton, where, in the 
church, are some remains of good paintings in the windows; the 
east window was given by the last Abbot of Tavistock, who was 
mitred, in which he is represented in a posture of devotion. There 
is also a remarkable monument in it of the Tremaynes, which was 
renewed about forty years agoe, with the statues of the family in the 
base, about three feet high, and particularly the twins, who, beinj; 
alike iu lineaments, always sympathized in hunger, thirst, sleep, 
and pain, and weie both killed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, in 1563, 
at the battle of Newport. 
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ISth. I went nine miks to Launceaton, in Cornwall, situated on 
ibe ude of a hill over a rivlet, which falU into the Tain«r about 
two milee lower. The church here is a great luriosity, being built 
of granite, and all the outside adorn 'd with reliefs of coats of arms, 
and between every toat is one letter, so us in the whole it makes up 
the Ave Maria; over the door is St. George ami the Dragon, and 
St. Roch giving his garment to a poor man. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalene, and at the east end she is represented 
in a pTOttmte posture ; in a grotto on each iiile are litle figures as 
playing on all sorts of musical instruments. This is very singular, 
and resembles the Egyptian way of adorning ihe ouuide of iheir 
temples with hierogUphicks- On the south side of the town is the 
castle, in an irregular oblong square figure; the strongest part of it 
ie a great heigth, wlui:h seems to have been made steeper by art, on 
which there is a round building, the wulls of which are ten feet 
thick, and at the distance of seven feet another circular building 
within of the same thickneBS, and I believe about thirty feet in 
diameter within ; there is a staircase up through the wall to the 
top, and it seems (o have consisted of two stories. From Launces- 
ton we crossed ihe water to Newport, a lille village which is a 
borough, and ascenied up to Werrington, late S' William Morrice's 
park. It is very fine rising ground on each side of the liver Atre, 
and beautifully improved in wood and lawn ; to the lefl, on a 
heigth, is a bnilding to represent a ruinous caslle, and lower in the 
pork S* William began a temple of the sun, which appears in a 
wood: to the right there is a very fine terrace, winding round the 
hill, and above it, opposite to the hous*.-, a tiiumphal arch, on 
lh« model of that on Sidon Hill, at mghcleer. Descending we 
came to a hermitage, like that at Richmond, and beyond it ia a 
model of what is called the Tomb of the Horatii, near Albano. 
Returning down towards the river there ie a large alcove trellis 
seat, and above the river forms a beautiful serpentine river. From 
the river we went up to the house; the old part is a roomy, conve- 
nient building, before which and adjoyning to it S' William built 
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three rooms, with a large gallery leading to them ; in the front is a 
bow window with the door in it ; over this is an atlick story ; 'lis 
built rather in the style of s. lodge ; it is of brick, with the door 
case and the middle window of each side and at each end of Port- 
land stone, with a balustrade ; and it seems to bo built as to l>e 
enlarged at pleasure by building round a court. In the old house 
are some good pictures, as the views of Caniletti, two pieces of 
Salvador Roga, Lucretia of Guido, Henry VIII. and one of his 
ijueens, very good, but rather better colouring and more life than 
Holben's usually are, two or three small pieces of Poussin, and his 
capital piece of a land storm, which cost 500/. To the west is a 
small building in a wood ; and farther on the hill is the church 
built by S^ William Morris with a Gothick tower and a turret on 
each side of it: the church is Gothick without, and in niches round 
are some old statues of the apostles, which were given hira from 
some ancient building ; it is Koman architecture within and the 
porch on one side and a vault on the other, with a seat over each, 
one for the family the other for the servants, form a cross. Thit 
park is to be looked on as one of the most beautilul in England, 
and part of it is in Cornwall and part in Devon shire, tlie river 
being the bounds between the two counties. And now having 
finished Uornwall, I shall give some account of the dutchy, and 
of tlie customs of it. The Conqueror gave it as an earldom to 
Hobcrt de Moretoii, his half brother by his mother, with 793 
manners, and not long alter it was settled in the next heir to the 
Crown, and erected into a dirtehy. The lands ore ot three kinds : 
ihe old dutchy lands, leased out at a certain rent, and renewable 
every seven years, paying only &d. fine ; tiie new dutchy, leased 
out at a certain rent, but renewed with a fine at will; and then 
other lands, leased out for a term of years at pleasure. The auditor 
holds a sessions for renewing. The Duke, the Prince of Wulcs, has 
a lord warden, an auditor, receiver, and other otGcers. The lord 
warden holds the Stannary Courts and the Convocation, tha 
members oi which are chosen by Launccston, Lestwithiel, Truro, 
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and HeUton, each sending eix convocatora, who choose a speaker ; 
they can adjourn as to time, but not from the place they are called 
to. Their business [is] to make lnws in relation to the tin mines and 
tinners; and ihe Duke has a prison at Lestwithiel, where they are 
confined (or debt. The Prince of Wales has such a court also for 
Devon sliire, where 'tis call'd a. Parliament, and those which are 
chosen by the four towns of Tavistock, Asburton, Chegford, and 
Plimpton, are called Parliament men, six for each: they meet on 
Dartmore mountain, at a place called Cracken Tor, in the parish of 
Wydecomb, where there is a stone table and single stones round 
for the members to Bit on, from which place they adjourn to do 
business. They both met in Queen Anne's time. The Duke's 
lands bring in about twelve thousand pounds a year, and the tin 
mines 4000^., but the prince does not receive above 10,000/. in the 
whole. In Cornwall and Devon shire they have few wheel car- 
riages by reason of the steep hills, but every thing is carried either 
on hooks on each side of the horses, which arc long or short accord- 
ing to the nature of the burthen ; they have drags for drawing up 
the side of steep fields, and what wheel carriages they have are 
drawn by oxen and horses which they use for ploughing. They 
have a particular way of dressing their land in Devon shire and 
Cornwall, which must be very useful in uneven countrys, which is 
taking the earth round the field for about ten feet broad, and laying 
it in a heap with lime; they also plough the field slightly, and 
mix op the top part with sand, and lay it in heaps, and spread both 
over the fields ; the best of the soyl in the steep groimds washing 
down to the lower parts of the field makes it a very good manure. 
About Penzance, in the rocks, are jays with red bills and legs, 
called a Cornish jay, and by Pliny Pyrrho corax. They make 
great use here of Cloume ovens, which are earthen ware of several 
eizes, like an oven, and being heated they stop 'era up and cover 'em 
over with embers to keep in the heat ; and in the very western - 
parts they have pot-ovens, a round piece of iron which is heated, 
on nhich the bread is put, and then it is cover'd over with a pot, 
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on wliich ttcy heap tKe embers to keep in ite heat, in DevoD 
shire and Coniwull they keep up ihe o!d Institution of rural deans j 
they are appointed at the visitation, generally n new incumbent ; 
they are obliged to go round to all the churclies within thedcaneiy, 
and direct proper repairs to be made, and a cerd6cate to be returned 
to them in such a time that the repairs are nccordingly finished; 
and if they do not, the rural dean returns 'em to the Bishop's Court, 
and process issues out agaiust them. They have a custom in many 
parts for the clerk to read the fii'st lesson, and so that office is fre- 
quently very ili executed The churches in both these counties ans 
Urge fabricks, with fine square towers built to most of them. In 
the western parts of Cornwall they keep their parish feasts with 
great prophaneness and debauchery. The people of Cornwall are 
very hospitable and exceeding civil to strangers, and the common 
people are much polished and ready to do all kind offices, which 1 
observed more especially among the tinners. But tliey cannot be 
defended in falling in eo violent a manner not only on wrecks but 
on ships that are drove in with all the people, and might be saved, 
but the common people come and plunder, even to the breaking up 
the vessels. Tho' they said that about Moushole, near Penzance 
(which lyes most out of the way place), they speak Cornish, and 1 
met with some people that said they could speak Cornish, or the old 
British, yet upon examination I did not find that 'twas a living 
language among them, but consists only in a few common cxpr«»- 
sions, and in a knowledge of the derivation of the names of places. 
They have a great many additional stories of the saints of these 
places to whom their churches are dedicated, as welt as to many 
Irish saints. 



Gtaaaenborj, Oclolier 2lat, 1750. 

Oct, 17th. I -went from Lamerton by the fine downs to Brent 

Tor, which is a high rocky hill, on which a chapel is built, that 

is a sea-murk to those who bear with the harbour of Plymouth. 

This heigth commands a fine view into Cornwall of ihc sea and 
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eandy banks to the west of BiildUord and to the caat of Hartknd 
Point, Ciilled by Ptolemy Hcrculia Pronnontorium, of the mountains 
of Dartmore and of that large hill, called the Black Down, which 
ly« between Dartmore and those downs we came over. At the 
foot of is Peter-Tavy, tif which a son of Dr. Pococke's, the famous 
orientalist, was minister, as another was of Cherilon in this county, 
both oF them preferred by Bishop Laiiiplugh, who, being turned 
out by the Parliament Commiasioners, as well ae Dr. Hammond, 
they were both invited by the Professor to Childrey; and Lamp- 
iugh, his relation, in gratitude gave two small livings to one son 
and another amalt living to another. 



18th. I woDt by Brentor to sec a &11 of a rivlet into the Lyd; 
and, coming down to the Lyd, saw tho remains of a hermit's cell, 
adjoyning to a chapel in a most retired place between the hills, 
covered with wood ; it belonged t'j the Abbey of Tavistock. Going 
above a mile up the river I observed the marks of tin etream works, 
and came to the cascade which falls down a rock so near perpen- 
dicular that 150 feet in the inclined plain make the fall of 1 10 feet 
perpendicular. The stream above may be about three feet broad, 
and the rock setts out a liile, about 30 feet from the top, and more 
than that about 20 feet lower. Jn other places it glides smoothly 
down the rock, and below this it may be four feet in breadth, and 
it rushes down through the rocks to this fat! 95 feet and 70 in per- 
pendicular heigth. From this we went up the hill, crossed the 
stream above, and came to the bridge over the Lyd at Lyd ford, 
the single arch of which I guessed might be about 10 feet wide 
where it makes a semicircle built on the rock, but stretching out 
two or three feet farther to the south. It is over the Lyd, which I 
suppose is 100 feet below it, the rock being uneven on each side, 
and the river working down under the bridge in beautiful cascades. 
About a mile higher up the rocks are so close that the river swms 
to full down out of a hole of the rock. Theie is a square castle here 
on a low mount; it may be about 60 feet square, and probably had 
CAUU. 80C. T 
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a krge precinct wliicli was destroyed not long after the Conquest. 
Lydford is now only a poor village, but was formerly a consider* 
able place, as it appears Crom the Conqueror's Survey book that it 
coidd be taxed only when London and Exeter was taxed and in 
the eame manner; and the custody of ibis castle was given to men 
of the greatest quality. They formerly sent members to Parliament, 
and it is said that all Dartmoro is in this parisb. I went to the 
Doith-eust round .the end of Dartmore, and in eight miles came to 
Okehampton, situated between the Ock and a small river to the 
east, which joyns it so that it falls into the Tawridgc, liiat runs by 
Bidcliford and empties it self into the liver below Barnstable new 
the eea. Okuhampton is a small town at the fool of Dartmorc, 
being supported by ihc thorough fare into Cornwall from Exeter 
and other parts, and by a manufacture of white serges, which are 
dyed at Exeter. TJiere ia an indifferent chapel in the town, the 
parish church being a mile off. Haifa mile to the west of the town 
are the remains of an old cnstle, the square tower still standing ou 
a mount. It is mentioned in Domesday book as held of the king 
bj Viscount Baldwin, and it afterwards came to the Courtenays 
Earls of Devonshire. The river Dart rises near this place, which 
falls into the sea at Dartmouth, after having run through uU Dart- 
more. This chain uf hills is twenty miles long and fourteen broa*], 
many rivers rising out of them. There are many villages all round 
tb.e foot of it, which feed their cattle there in summer, nut les 
than 100,000 sheep, and it supplies them with excellent turf. The 
pccple about this moor are as civilised as in other parts (tbo' vul- 
garly reputed otherwise), 'ITiere is a great variety of what ihey 
call morestonc or granite on it. /( teas made a forest in King 
John't lime' and tiu works were then carried up on to Dartmore, 
but have not been worked for many years; those who have been 
over the hills say they were only stream works. Tht^re is the block 

' The wliole codqIj of Devon, except Durtmocr uDil ExiiKior. irerc ilJBaflbrralcd 
hv John, Eiul of Mortein, nflenrards King Joiia, in iiicbard X.'ai tinie. be being 
loril of I>BTon and Cornwall by the gift of his brother Richard, — f^Xate by Dr. A) 
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game on these hille, call'd the black grons and the heath-poult, 
The cock is black with white feathers in the tail, as large as a hen; 
the hen, something less, is cf the colour of the woodcock, and they 
are in such plenty that they sell for eighteen pence a piece; the 
6rst is mostly black, but there arc good fipots in it that might be 
cultivated [sic]. The parish of Wythiconib comes further of any 
place on the hitls. Tliere are two places, Belliford and Hartland, 
about four miles from Chcgford, where there are two or three houses 
of herdsmen, 

19th, T went five mites to the river Tau, which runs to Barn- 
stable, and, having crossed it, 1 found another sort of face of the 
country, the red soil with the red sandstone, and all the country 
full of rising grounds, and smnll hills beautiiully improved. Three 
miles further I came to u poor little town, called Bowe, where they 
have a manufacture of serge. Seven miles further is Credilon, a 
long town, the west end of which is almost all new buitl, it having 
been burnt about six years ago. There is a manufacture in the town 
of serges and narrow clothes. This was a bishop's see, which was 
removed from Tawton to this place, Devonshire being the diocese, 
which with Cornwall and the diocese of Wells containing Somerset 
shire, was the bishoprick ot Shcrborn from about the year 903. 
There were but two or three Bishops of Taunton before the see 
woa removed to this place, and in 1050 it was removed to Exeter. 
A collegiate church was founded here. The present church is a 
large building, and was built temp, H. 7 or H. 8. vide Leiand Itin. 
In tliis church is the tomb of S' William Peryan, L'' Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, who dyed in 1605, and the monumcnto of the 
TuckGelds of Teadbourne, who have a house and park near, and 
were formeily buryed in this church; and in the cross isle is a very 
old monument of a man and a woman, the latter having on her head 
the square coif, A meadow to the cast of this church they call trie 
Palace Meadow, where it is supposed the bishop's house was; and 
farther east is a mead called My Lord's Meadow, which is a lou" 
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meadow on the river, they say four miles round; this, they suppoeed, 
belonged to the bishop. At the west end of the town are the remains 
of the chapel of St. Laurence; that is, all but the south side, and 
they have built tenements in it; they say it was burnt when the 
town was sufiet'd by fire. In the front of it was a college of twelve 
prebendaries; but it is now destroyed. In the large meadow the 
Devon shire rcbells assembled and forlifyed them selves in Edward 
VI. time, and went from it and laid siege to Exeter. I went nine 
miles mostly over hills to the river Ex at Brickley Bridge. Those 
hills command a fine view, more especially to the north and north- 
west, and from them I saw the hills that run to the sea beyond the 
river Ex about Minehead. From Crediton to Tiverton I observed 
a slate stone among the red soil, which probably is a stratum in the 
hills between the Credy and the Ex. From this bridge I went on 
the west side of the river three miles to Tiverton; the hills on each 
side of the Ex, on which there is an agreeable mixture of wood 
and fields, affording a very pleasant prospect. Tiverton is situated 
between two riverSj the Ex and the Leman, the principal part of 
the town being on a heigth over the former; and a rivlei is brought 
through the town, and is divided so as to run through every street. 
This parish is divided into three portions, given to three persons, 
and [6^ant] College puts in a fourth, and these in their turns 
weekly take care of the church and chapel of St, George. The 
church is a handsome fabrick with a small library adjoyning; tmd 
Mr. John Greenoway in 1517 built a fine chapel on the south ade 
of the church, in which he is buryed. He also built and founded 
an hospital and chapel for six poor men, which is an handsome 
building, embellished with Gothick ornaments and small statUCB. 
The chapel is an handsome building with galleries of the lonick 
order. The castle is finely situated over the river, and there are 
great remains of it. There was a chapel in it, which, I suppose, is 
that in which Edward Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, and hifl wife 
were buryed. On the monument was this remarkable inscription: 
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Ho, ho, who lira hera* 

'Tis I, the Earl of DeToinhiri 



We lived logeiher fittj-fiYc fear. 
Th«t we Bpent ire bad. 



I 



^ils castle now belongs to S' John C»rew, 

There ie a free school here for reading and writing, in wbich 
100 boya are taught gniiia. But the greatest benefaction id this 
town waa thut of Mr. Peter Blundell, clothier, who built a free 
school and endowed i;igbt »ehoIarehipB at Baliol College in Oxford 
and as many at Sidney College in Cambridge. It is a handsome 
building of free Btone conaisting of one room, divided only by a 
pussage into the upper and lower school, and behind it an apart- 
ment for the master and usher. 

They have a $mall manufacture here of serges, shalloons, and 
druggets, which with the thorough fare is the chief support of the 
town. This town has frequently suffered by fire. At Duiverton, 
about six miles off, they have a stone of hlewish east with white 
spots in it, which seems to be a very close, hard free slone, is very 
smooth when work'd, and makes very handsome monuments. 

20lh. I went on eastward, the road being exceeding good, in 
n uindy soil, and 1 saw Columblon on the river Columb, which 
fulls into the Ex. It was the demeasne of the King of the West 
Saxons, and Alfred left it to his youngest son Ethclward. Coming 
towards the borders of this country 1 saw West Leigh and the 
quarries of lime stone in the hills near it, which is a blewish stone 
with white veins in it, and b the only limestone in all this country. 
To the cast of it ia Hulcombe, where there is an old castle. All 
Uie prospects here are very delightful of a rich, well inhabited 
country, and fine hills to the south-east. Passing over a common 
we came at ihe bottom of the valley into Somerset shire. All the 
country to the south from Totness to Plymouth is called Southham, 
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which IS 80 famous for cyder, but by the introduction of the Here- 
fordshire redstreak of late years they make far better cyder near 
Exeter. They let the apples fall, and put them in heaps in the 
orchard to rot and ferment, and then grind and press them out. 
They have an apple called the bitter-sweet, which gives a fine 
flavour to the cyder; the menagement afterwards is drawing off 
frequently. There have been many eminent persons of this county 
of Devonshire, 

As Bracton, who writ De Consuetudinibus Angliae. 

S' Thomas Bodley, founder of the library at Oxford. 

Lord Clifford, High Treasurer of England. S' Francis Drake. 

S' John Fortescue, L** Chancellor, who writ a book, De Lau- 
dibus Legum Anglise^. 

John Holland, Duke of Exeter, General in Henry V. army, 

George Monk, Duke of Albermale. S' Walter Raleigh. 
And the following eminent divines: 

Dr. Cowel, who writ the Institutes of the English Laws and 
the Interpreter. 

Thomas Harding, Bp. Jewel's antagonist. 

Mr. Hooker, author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop of Derry. Bishop Jewel. 

Bishop Prideaux, and many others. 

Wells, October 22*, 1760. 

October 20th. I came from Devonshire into Somerset shire, and 
had a fine prospect of that vale in which the river Thone runs, which 
rises towards the North Sea, and runs near Wivelscomb, where they 
have a yellow loam, which they use in colouring leather. I saw 
also the Tor of Glassenbury about 30 miles distant. I soon came to 
Wellington, situated on a rising ground; it is a small town, chiefly 
subsisted by the thorow fare and the woollen manufacture. There 
is a good church at the end of the town with a fine tower. In it 
is the tomb of S' John Popham with this inscription : 

** S' John Popham, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of the Exchequer, 
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of the Honourable Privy Council to Queen Elizabeth, and after to 
King James, aged 76, died the 10th of June, 1607, and is here 
interr'd." 

He and his lady are in leaden coffins in a vault under the 
monument. The family in Willsliire are descended from hira, who 
have an estate ond a bouse at tlie west end of tiie town. The rood- 
loft remains here, and the ultar is at a liile distance from the east end 
with a partition behind it There is a meeting -bo use here built like a 
church with a burial place to it. The Anabaptists have a meeting 
here. Within a mile of Taunton wc passed through Hilbishop, 
where there ia a Presbyterian meeting-house. We came to Taun- 
ton situated on the river Thone in a very rich country. It is a 
large town, it may bo two miles in circumference, but all the town 
except two streets ia indifferently built. They hnve two churches, 
St. Mary Magdalene the larger, the fine lower of which is crown'd 
with beautiful pinacles of open Gothick work, it is 225 feet higb. In 
it is a monument to the memory ol Robert Gieen, Esnre., who was a 
poor boy apprenticed to a taylor, ran away to London, and in 1 636 
founded an hospital here for seven men and ten women, Tlie other 
church, St. James's, has nothing remarkable but the old rood loft, 
some remains of fine glass- windows, and an old octagon font with 
reliefs of our Saviour crucifyed on, one side, with the Virgin Mary 
and St. John and three persons in ench of the other sides, the 
Apostles, and some others. One Mr. Tluish founded an hospital 
near the great church for 13 men, the fund of which is lost. There 
are remains of the old castle, buili of a white crumbling free-stone; 
it waa of large extent, one part of it is used for the Courts of Lawe, 
and another for a. Free school. It doea not appear by whom this 
castle was built; but Ina, King ol tlie West Saxons, built a castle 
here, which Desburgia his wife destroyed after she bad driven Ead- 
bricth, King of the East Saxons, out of it, according to Cambden. 



There is a fine old hexagon cross in the market place with statues 
m erery side, and inscriptions much dcfac'd. There are Anabaptist, 
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Qmker, aad two Pmbjteruui meeting -hotues Ii«re ; ukI iliere lua 
been tuuailj ■ prirate acaderajr for breeding' yoang men for Prw- 
bjteriaii preacbers, who boud with ibe pruleEaor, bat now there ue 
very few. There is a pleasint walk hj the river ; but the avenoa 
to this town are veiy <Uty, which oughl be lemedietl at a snatl 
expence. they have a great woollen nanu&cture here, and rttj 
great markets. There is oavigatiou I0 Taunton from Bridgwater, 
■nd the tyde oomes to HammilU. 

2l8t. I passed by an hospiul called the Spittal for 6 peisons, 
which had the arms and mitre of a bishop, and was aderwatds 
informed that Bi^op Ken was the founder. Wq soon came to tbe 
moors, which are large maishcs on each side of the Tbone, of 
excellent land, throwing up not only digs but lar^ thistles; they 
extend beyond Glasionburyr and feed many thousands of black cattle 
and sheep in eummer, but from NoTember to April they are 
commonly under water, and then tlie road is by Bridgwater 4 miles 
about. ] crossed over the Thone and came to Ham mills, three 
miles from Taunton, where ihcy make Unseed oyl. The tyde comes 
to this place. The way for aeven miles farlher was over the marshes, 
exceeding good road, often passing the river on wooden bridgea iiU 
we came to Burrowbridge, which is of stone, where on a hill there 
is a chapel built with a tower in the middle of the cross, and is 
called Burrow Steeple, now in ruins ; they say it belongs to the 
King. Here the Thone falls into the Parret, and here it is 
mentioned that there is a river island formerly called Eihelingay, 
now commonly Athelney, of which a place called Anthony in the 
maps may be a corruption. Thia island is remarkable for King 
Alfred's lying hid in it when the Danes had ravaged the country. 
The tir(D ground that was not over flowed is said to have been onlj 
two acres, wliich probably might be the hill on which the church 
(Icscrib'd call'd Burrough tower, and in the map Michael's burruugh 
stands: the church being dedicated to St. Michael, which Malms* 
bury mentions as a monastery, supported by four posts fastened in 
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,i round it, which in form may answer 
li was built on the same figure. Near 
^^ M^ A antiquity was found some years past, 

^^',^, . lost by King Alfred when he was at this 

^5,^^ f^^ as a picture, probably enamelled, and is of 

^4^ ,n ornament at the end of a tyger's head ; on 

^^ ' yifment like a lily, on the other a figure as of 

. ^ ,^ with something held in each hand, and round 

^m I in Saxon, *' Alfred commanded me to be made." 

ihe King carried it about him, and that the figure is 
/sLS William of Malmesbury saies that St. Cuthbert 
the King and his mother the same night when he was 
his defeat, and assured him that he should be a great 
iT rom Burrowbridge, I saw Bridgewater, the Holm Islands 
/ales to the north ; and to the south the low hills of Dorset 
y', and to the south of them the high hills towards Weymouth ; 
i all this flat country encompassed with beautiful low hills. I was 
d they have lime stone at Langport, and towards Glassenbury 
ey have a blue hard stone, which looks like a marble, but is not 
a lime stone. From this place we went about two miles to another 
moore, about 4 miles over, and came to Glastonbury situated between 
two streams, which with another meet at Meer Poole, which is dry 
in summer, and falls into the sea with the river that runs by Taun- 
ton. This is Sedgmore, where the forces of King James with the 
loss of only eighteen men defeated the Duke of Monmouth and his 
party. 

Olassenbury, the town and abbey, are situated on the foot of Tor 
hill, and of another hill to the west of it, together with a village 
east of the abbey, call'd ChickwelL I went up to the top of Tor 
hill, which is very high, there was a church on it, the fine steeple 
of which remains; over the door is the relief of a woman milking a 
cow^ and of a pair of scales: the devil has his foot in one, and an 

■ This picture is in the Aahmole Moseam at Oxford. — Ifotc in margin of MS. 
CAHD. 80C. U 
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Quaker, and two Presbyterian meeting-houses here ; and there has 
been usually a private academy for breeding' young men for Pres- 
byterian preachers, who board with the professor, but now there are 
very few. There is a pleasant walk by the river ; but the avenues 
to this town are very dirty, which might be remedied at a small 
expence. They have a great woollen manufacture here, and very 
great markets. There is navigation to Taunton from Bridgwater, 
and the tyde comes to Ilammills. 

2l8t. I passed by an hospital called the Spittal for 6 persons, 
which had the arms and mitre of a bishop, and was afterwards 
informed that Bishop Ken was the founder. We soon came to the 
moors, which are large marshes on each side of the Thone, of 
excellent land, throwing up not only flags but large thistles ; they 
extend beyond Glastonbury, and feed many thousands of black cattle 
and sheep in summer, but from November to April they are 
commonly under water, and then the road is by Bridgwater 4 miles 
about. I crossed over the Thone and came to Ham mills, three 
miles from Taunton, where they make linseed oyl. The tyde comes 
to this place. The way for seven miles further was over the marshes, 
exceeding good road, often passing the river on wooden bridges till 
we came to Burro wbridge, which is of stone, where on a hill there 
is a chapel built with a tower in the middle of the cross, and is 
called Burrow Steeple, now in ruins ; they say it belongs to the 
King. Here the Thone falls into the Parret, and here it is 
mentioned that there is a river island formerly called Ethellngay, 
now commonly Athelney, of which a place called Anthony in the 
maps may be a corruption. This island is remarkable for King 
Alfred^s lying hid in it when the Danes had ravaged the country. 
The firm ground that was not over flowed is said to have been only 
two acres, which probably might be the hill on which the church 
described call'd Burrough tower, and in the map Michael's burrough 
stands: the church being dedicated to St. Michael, which Malms- 
bury mentions as a monastery, supported by four posts fastened in 
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angel is by the other, in which ihey say- is the Bible. Fiom tfaia 
hiil I saw Wells, the Wokcy, Klundip, and Brcnl hilb, Axbridge, 
thought to be Bovium, the 11th station of the I2th Iter; the 
Bristol Channel, and a hill near WarmiDster in Wiltshire, and 
Chedder lo the north-west of Wells, where the famous Chedder 
cbccse is made; and to the south-west near to llchester} supposed 
to be the Ischalia of Antonine's ItineroTij. The foas road which 
began at Moiidunura, now Seaton, or rather at Exeter, went 
through it to Bath, and so to Lincoln, and to the sea at the mouth 
of the Humber. I went to see the famous abbey; there is a tradi- 
tion that Joseph of Arimathea landed in England, and came to the 
hill on which the wind mill is built to the west of the town, and 
being got to the top, stuck in bis stick, which grew, and is tbe 
Glassenbuiy thorn, and said, " We arc weary all," from which it hss 
tbe name of Weary all hill. But tbcir tradition does not Beem to 
be well founded. They say that the chapel under ground wns ader* 
wards built, in which Joseph of Arimathea, King Arthur, and 
several other British princes, were buryed, and a body was not long 
ago found at tbe south door which tbey said was that of Joseph, 
another opposite, which they aay was King Arthur's. The arms of 
the convent were a cross, with a vial on each side. For they say 
that Joseph of Arimathea brought with him two vials of water 
and blood, the wasblng of our Saviour's wounds, which were kept 
in a square nich on the north side of the high altar, from whtdt 
nich the Papists have scraped away the free stone and broken off 
pieces of a harder stone at bottom to cany it away out of devotion. 
Going into tbe convent from the west there is first a grand gate- 
way with the porter's lodge to the north ; we soon came to the 
famous kitchen, which is a curious piece of architecture, thirty-lbor 
feel square, with a chimney at each comer built witbin; from which 
four chimneys four other sides spring above in a curve line, so as 
to make it an octagon ; above is a cupola into which all the emoak 
went, and in it there bung a bell. There was a building before the 
door, on one side was the oven, which opened into the chimney, 
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and on the other side was a room where the meat was brought to 
be sent to the table. Near the kitchen ia a. pkce where they say a 
monk stood who underatood many languages, and rung a bell after 
meals, and then the poor came in and cat what was left. The tradi- 
tion is that six oxen were brought in weekly, stall fed, and six from 
grafiB, which, with a proportion of other meat, were spent weekly, 
except in Lent; but those that were then due were brought in at 
great festivals, as an extraordinary provision. Near the kiti;hin was 
the lord abbot's lodging, and those for strangers of condition ; the 
outward walla remain j and they say there were three atoriea of 
seventeen rooms each. I was then conducted to an house built out 
of the ruins of part of the church, where I saw the arms of the 
abbey already describ'd, and another, tlie pelican feeding her young 
with her blood, with a mitre on it ; a griffin on another stone, and 
some roses finely cut, which were probably in the arch of the 
church. I then went to what ia called the chapel of Joseph of 
Arimathea, feet wide and long; under it is the 

old chapel, which is plainly a work of great antiquity, consisting ol 
five flat arches springing froTn the pilasters on each side, with a 
window to each of tbem ; the doors are of what they call the Saxon 
arch; but what is extraordinary, there are holes about six inches 
apart on each side of the principal stones, which divide each arcH 
into eight parts ; these they say were to hang up mourning stan- 
dards ; but I rather suppose they were to hang up any offerings 
made on vows, what they call ej: voto's, to the shrine of Joseph of 
Arimalhea, or for the inscriptions which will be mentioned. The 
ground here is risen up almost to the top of the capitals of the 
pilasters. The upper chapel is a very fine building; within it is 
divided into several comparlraenls by arches intersecting in the 
centre, supported by a sort of Gothic k-Cori nth ian pilasters; these 
compartments were all painted, and there are some remains of the 
punting. The east window is a Gothick arch, and the othera are 
Barrow windows ; at each corner ia a beautiful small square tower 
risiDg up about ten feet above the building, adorned at top likewise 
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with arches intersecting each other in the middle. This building is 
all over grown with ivy, which is of the growth of timber, and a 
Eoman Catholick had a piece sawed off to make a chalice^ which he 
said he would send to Some. The arches of the under chapel are 
turned with a light porous stone, called Holland stone, but it is 
like that of Gloucestershire, which they call petrifyed roots and 
moss, of which they make rustic and grotesque works, and I saw 
some petrifyed leaves in it. To the west of this was the great 
church, a most magniGcent building in form of a cross, witk Gothic 
windows : the arch of the quire is very high. On the south side of 
the altar was the abbot's seat, a narrower arch than the others ; the 
pilasters of this and of the nich beyond it have capitals, all of dif- 
ferent foliage finely carved, and they are higher than the others by 
reason doubtless of the ascent to the altar. The body of the church 
is all destroyed. To the south-east at some distance is the abbot's 
bam in form of a cross of hewn stone; on the west end is the 
abbot's statue, who built it; on the east end the abbot without a 
head, who was beheaded in King John's time for taking part 
against the king ; and the four evangelists are cut in relief at the 
four ends. The tradition is that there were 500 Benedictine monks 
belonging to the abbey. Not far from the bam is Chalice hill, a 
litle rising ground, where they say the last abbot was hanged, who 
refused to surrender the lands into the King's hands. The abbot's 
Inn in the town has a very handsome Gothick front, where all 
people who were not of rank were lodged and entertained at the 
expence of the abbey, and might stay three days : 'tis said they 
could accommodate 400 horse; and there is, as I was informed, stables 
at present for sixty, and that the income of the convent was 40,0002. 
a year. They had the free stone for building this convent from 
Douling, about six miles off, to the east of Wells, and the lime stone 
from Vinegar, seven miles off* on Mendip hills, that about Wells not 
being so good. They have a tradition about the kitchen that King 
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because he kept a better house than the King, oa which the abbot 
built a kitchen without any timber in it. 

The people here eeeni to have learnt by tradition to lament the 
loss of the support they had from this abbey, and affirm no one ever 
prospered who took the atones of it away, out of disreBpcct, to build, 
or for any other uses; and go eo far as to say that the market house 
being built with the stone, they have never wnce had a good 
market, tho' before It was a remarkable one. They have also a 
Btory that when the house of the farmer was pulled down who 
executed one of the abbot*, a spring rose with a scum on it like 
blood, and that it bubled up strongly every August, in which month 
it happened. But when it is considered what purposes of morality 
were answered by this profession, it may easily be determined how 
much it answered tiie ends of true religion; and with regard to 
dvil policy it is much better tho poor should earn their bread by 
labour than be maintained in idleness, which is so much loss to the 
publick, as well as their encouragements to pilgrimages, which 
diverted people from their business, and consequently lessoned the 
advantages to the publick which arise from a more strict applica- 
tion to their affairs and the employments of their several callings. 
Tis said Joseph of Arimathea first built a small church ; that Devi, 
Bishop of St. David's, rebuilt it, which was repaired by twelve 
North Britons. King loa in the place of this built a stately church 
to Chriat, St. Peter, and St. Paul, which afterwards was the see of 
Savotious, Bishop of Bath, under the roof of which were twelve 
LaUn verses; this probably was under part of the chancel of Joseph 
of Arimathea, which possibly might be fixed in those holes in the 
arch mentioned before, either in wood or brass. It became a place 
of great study, and especially for the Irish, St. Patrick, it is said, 
having spent 30 years here. St. Dunstan got Benedictines placed 
in this abbey, and was the first abbot. The thorn which grows 
here and has been propagated from this place, which blows about 
Chriatmas, and is probably a thorn from some country where that is 
the time of its blooming. This church was always esteemed as a 
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place of the greatest sanctity in England, to wliicli people bad 
recourse more than to any other. There are two paii^ cKurcbea 
here, the unaller haa bbhop BevU (?) cypher and mitre on It; the 
other is a large building with a fine tower. In ibia church U 
buryed one Atwell and his wit^ a great bcneiactor to the church : 
there is a tomb tor each of them. There is also a tomb of John 
Campbell, with his couchant statue of whil« alabaster, and a puree 
tyed to hia side, and tho' it is not meutioucd so by Leland, yet they 
say he was the abbot's purse bearer. Since I lefl it I was told that 
there is a Latin inscription round it to this purpose, " I humble 
my self every day to my Master, as my name imports." On it are 
several arms, as a camel, the live wounds, and the great cross, with 
the Virgin Mary on the right, with our Saviour in her arms. Al 
Tor hill they have great variety of sheila in free stone. 

Bath, Octobor 23Td, t7S0. 
On Oct. 22<i I went from Glastenbury to Welle, 4 milee. The 
three rivlets which make Glastenbury almost an island, having beea 
called in British the^. j , . from which it had its Saxon name 
of Glassonbury. One of them, the most southern, rises out of SeU 
wood Forest, where, near a village called Pen Kewiwatch, the 
West Saxons entirely defeated the Brilaina, and Edmond Ironside 
the Danes, when he pureued Ktiute the Dane. But Ethelred in 
lOOl was beat by them there; and in the neighbouring parish of 
Mere are four camps, one of which, having a double ditch, must be 
Danish. There was a monastery at Bruton on this river, and at 
Alford a purging water of the nature of Epsom waters. The island 
made by these riveia was called Avalon, from the plenty oi' apples 
thepe, and L" Peterborough ia Viscount Avalon. The three rivers 
make a fen below Glassenbury, which in winter is cover'd with 
water, and then they fall united into the litle bay or sstuary called 
Uzella. It first passes by Edington, where, about eighty years ago, 
they found many moulds of fine clay for coining and a mosaick 
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paTement; it then passes through Brent Marsh (Frog Marsh), 
which gives name to some hills to the north of it. Wells is a litle 
to the north ot one of them at the foot of Mendippc Hills, and had 
its name from the springs rising in it. King Ina 6rst built a church 
and college hcie; and many peiEoiis, especially King Kenelwulph, 
gave laige estates to Jt. In the time of Edward the Elder it was 
made a bishop's see in 905, taken out of Sherborne, In Henry Ist 
time the see was translated to Bath, and Savaricus, Abbot of das' 
tonbury, being Bishop, translated the see to Glastonbury, but on hia 
death it retum'd to Bath. There had been disputes among the 
monks of Bath and the canons of Wells about the election of a 
bishop, which were composed by Bishop Robert about 1193, who 
settled a dean and sub-dean, &c. in the church, so these two 
bishopricks grew into one, wiih the title of Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. About this time Bishop Jocclyn improved the church with 
new buildings, and it is probable that he and his successors built 
that magnificent fabriek which is now stunding, the front of which 
is exceeding fine, having four buttresses adorned with four or five 
stories of statues, one in front and one on each side, all which has 
a very magnificent appearsncc. There is also a tower at each 
corner, which do not seem to have been finished with pinacles, as 
that over the middle of the ciobs iele is. The whole fabntk of the 
church is excellent masonry, and adorned in good Gctluck taste. 
Before it is the close, round which are the houses of the dignitarieff 
and prebendaries. On the north side of the church is a building 
and cloyster roond a court for the vicara and singing men, which 
was Imished in 1100; and to the north the bishop's house, which 
is large and moated round, and to the outer court which leads 
to it is a grand gateway. There ia a large market house in the 
town, and a plain cross and a conduit of fine Gothick work. The 
psjish chnrch and the steeple belonging to it is a very fine piece of 
workmanship; so that il seems as if [he bishop and secular priests 
here vyed with the monks in their neighbourhood. The pillars 
utd roof of this church are exceeding light, and I saw remains of 
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some older work at the east end of the south isle. In repairing a 
chapel lately on the north side they found a painted figure of a size 
larger than the life, under it ' Salvator Mundi/ and these letters on 
each side in ten lines IHS MCY, under all is St. Luke with his 
emblem in small figures. There is a monument of Henry Luellyn 
of 16149 who founded an hospital for six women. I was shown a 
ruinous building in the south part of the town which they said was 
a monastery. 

From Wells I went near two miles to the norih-west to Ochie 
or Woakic hole, under Mendip Hills. The approach and entrance 
to it is beautiful, being a narrow valley with high, steep cliffs on 
each side and perpendicular rocks at the end, out of which grow a 
variety of trees and shrubs. At the bottom is an opening like a 
cave about twenty feet high and a litle way within it the river comes 
out of a hole in the rock, but litle larger in dimensions than suffi- 
cient for the water to pass, so that no one can enter that way; but 
the entrance may be fifty feet higher, to which there is a narrow 
way on the side of the hill. It is a small entrance, and, both within 
and without, the incrustations, occasion'd, as I imagine, by the 
running of the water, have made sparry shoots, which it has not 
far in, and so do the same incrustations in many cavities of the free 
stone quarries.. Whether this may be owing to the nitre which is 
in the air, and that it may be concluded from thence that the air 
has some share in causing these shoots from such materials, I will 
not pretend to determine. They showed me a small vein at the 
entrance of what they told me was Ealmi or Lapis Calaminaris, 
and there is of it in these hills, and as the editor of Camden saies, 
yellow okcr and magnesia or mangonese. There is first a narrow, 
winding, uneven passage, and then it opens into large grottos. 
They say it measures 500 yards in length, and in the broadest part 
70, and that it is 70 feet high. There is much of the stalactites and 
of the stalagmates made on the ground by the droppings which rise 
up in pillars and in different shapes, and there are several places in 
which there are pools and currents of water, tho* never known so 
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Inw and dfy as nt present. In tte pools there are yellow incrusta- 
tions on the sides like rough rock work. The perpendicular rock 
without may be near 300 feet hirrh, all a. 6no stone, aa all the 
inountnin 's below; but in most parts above it is lime etone coming 
near the surface, and is of diflerent depths down even In sixty feet. 
The river Axe rises out of Wookie Hole, on which stands Axbridge, 
and to the north of it is Cheddar, famous for cheese. I could not 
find that they were now made larger than common cheese. It 
comes nearer to Parmeaan iu flavour, and sells on the spot for six 
penc« a pound. There is a remarkable passage through the hills 
called Cheddar Cliffs. To the north of Mendippe Hills is Congers 
bury, where it is said Conganus, a son of an Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, lived an hermit. Not far from Ochie Hole, in the time of 
Henry VIII., they cast up in ploughitif; a plate of lead with this 
inscription on it — 

Tl. CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG, P.M. TRIB. 
P. VIM IMP. XVI DE BRITAN. 
which is supposed to be a trophy, tho' possibly it might be only an 
inscription on the lead which they cast for the use of the Romans, 
■8 I saw it at S' John Ogilby's at Ripley, in Yorkshire; and it is 
to be observed that this year Clauilius obtain'd two great victories 
over the Bri tains. 



23. From Wells I ascended the high Mendippe Hills, and, 
crosfflng over the heath, came near the rise of the Fronie, that falls 
into the Avon near Bath, where there are coal pits. Passing Mid- 
summer Norton we came up the hill, which is of free stone, and 
there I found in the quarries several of those bivalve petrifyed 
shells, call'd hearts, and a comu ammonia; and, passing Dunkerton 
and ascending another hill, I found ia the quarries of the sami' a 
ranety of cockles, a large heart, and a very particular musclo. 
From this hill I descended down to Bath. 
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Bristol. Not. »>, USD. 
Bath is situated in a narrow valley between high hUb. The pro- 
sent town, with a few gardens and meadows to the south and wsat, 
have the river on three sides. The old town ia encorapaseed with 
wa,Us, except about an eighth part of it on the river to the east; the 
walls in some places are twenty i'eet high on the outaide, but the 
ground is risen almost to the battlements within ; they may be about 
three quarters of a mile in circumference. The town is well built 
of hewn free stone, and great additions have been made without the 
walls of late years, as of all Queen's square to the north- west, moMlj 
inhabited by persona who live constantly at Bath, and the whole 
constBts of very hnc buildings, and since that a. great pile of 
building facing one way to the north over the Abbey orchard, and 
the way to the south, each of them Ijaving a terrace before th«ni, 
called the North and South Parade, being terminated to the L-ast by 
the river. The account of the British King Bladen orBleyden first 
finding Bath waters is not much credited, tho' there may be some 
foundation for it in tradition ; it is most probable thatthe Romans, who 
had been used to bathing, (irst brought these waters in vogue; they 
are mentioned by Solinus, Ptolemy, and Anlonine; and, as they dow 
GO evenly and always of the game heat, it is conjectured with great 
reason that the Romans did encompass the hot spring with a etioiig 
wall, so as to keep out cold springs from mixing willi it, of which 
there are great numbers about the city. The main spring is at the 
King's Bath, and all the other baths are supposed to be supplied 
from iu This spring, tho' it rises up from moat of them as from 
distinct springs, is tliought not to be so warm as they are ut a 
distance from the source. The Queen's buth has an immediate 
communication with it, but not so warm and has no springs of iu 
own. The hot bath is to tlie west a considerable distance from the 
King's bath, and was the hottest of all, but now the King's bath 
exceeds it, it has its spring where the pump is, which supplies that 
and the Cross bath. From this, the water goes into the Lepers balfa 
ibr poor eolepp and lepers, but thero is no communication from the 
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lepers bath to the hot bath. The Croes bath near is the laort 
temperate, of much the same heat as the Queen's bath, but better, 
because it has its own Bprings. No one knows where the chief 
spring is, nor how the waters are conveyed lo the several baths, and 
they are careful not to dig any where very deep for fear of drawing 
off these springs. The Bath waters were brought into vogue the 
last century, in the year 167 , by Dr. Guidot, as appears by an 
inscripiion near the church. Osrick King of the Wiccii in 676 
built a nunnery here, and when it came to the Mercians, King Otia 
buili a church to St. Peter, in which Edgar waa crowned in 973. 
The Danes did great mischief here, and destroyed at lest one of 
their churches. In 1010, Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
founded a new church on the spot of St. Peter's. Robert Mowbray, 
who raised a rebellion against William Hufus, destroyed and burnt 
the town. But John de Villula, Bishop of Wells, purchased it of 
Henry Ist, removed the sec to this town, and built a new cathedral, 
which going lo decay, Oliver King, bishop, built the present 
church near the same spot, which is a handsome labrick full of monu- 
ments of many noble persons who have died here. In the front 
on each side is Jacob's ladder with the angels climbing up. 'Tia 
8!ud there was a temple to Minerva here. There are several hospitals, 
of which an account is given in Dr, Guidot's treatise of the city of 
Bath, and of the Bath waters ; and for a more particular account of 
the waters any one may see what Dr. Pierce and Di'. Oliver have 
written on that subject. Tlie great antiquity of Bath is proved 
unoDg other things from the many Koman inscriptions which have 
been found in and near the city, which are most of them published 
in Camden. The Saxons in 520, about 50 years after their landing, 
besetged ihi« city, but were routed by King Arthur, and flying to 
Badon<hill fought to the last, and a great slaughter was made of them. 
This hill is supposed to be a high single hill, two mites to the east- 
aort1i-ea«t of Bath over Batheaaton and not Bath stone, nor is this 
any part of Lansdown ; and the valley below, in the Saxon authors, 
is called Nant-Badon. This bill is now called Little Salisbury, 
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having lo the west Swanswich ; it is for the most part strong by 
nature and has been helped by art, and it appears pkinly that there 
have been walls round it ; it is about 450 paces long from east to 
west, and 400 from north to south, of an irregular 6gare, approach- 
ing nearest to a square. The hill is an hard free stone full of shells, 
mostly of the cockle kind and rises small ; towards the top of Uie 
hill, especially to the south, is a great deal of it loose and of a reddish 
colour, which the people call burnt stones, and ihey really look as if 
they had been burnt, which cannot be well conceived in any other 
way than that they might set fire lo the town. They told me that 
ihcy frequently found ahclla and bones on the hill. From this hill 
I crossed over the Avon at Baihanipton, and observed at the church 
an old belfrey as in the middle between the chancel part and the 
body of the church, which seemed to be of great antiquity and of a 
peculiar form; I saw also the remains of a very old Corjiiche on the 
north Bide of the church. The lower to the west seemed to be a 
more modern building. I ascended up the hill to Bathampton doWD, 
which is to the north Clarden-down; it appears to have been fortified 
all round for half a mile in length from east to west, and about b 
(juiirter of"a mile broad, and there seemed to have been walls built 
on (he weak sides of it; there are marks of the foundation ofsevorsl 
enclosures, and it seems to have been a place of constant resideDce 
in times of danger, as well as the other bill, and it is likely was one 
of those fortresses for which lands were given to be held on 
condition that they defended these places ; and the Avon being the 
bounds between the kingdom of the West Saxons and that of the 
Mercians is doubtless the reason why so many of them are seen tn 
these parts. Returning to Bath by Widcomb, I was informed that 
the south part of Bath ia supplyed by water brought from Beacben 
hill to the south of the river, and the north part of the town from 
Beacon hill to the north. From the lop of Bathampton, I saw into 
Wiltshire a fine country, and Bathlord a pretty village finely 
situated ut the confluence of the Avon, and a small river which 
comes from the north, over which is Ford's bill. Another day 1 
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•ff^wanil of null oodnlei like diennaUpai ofa bh. 'Diefoaith 
A^ call ng-Moae is of tlie mme kud but hu men apmr m it, ukd 
Aay WW it tot pBTiBg, tfaiB ii four feet thick. The fiBli it pickioK 
bid fiwe feet thick, ol the nine appcKruKe only Iim lea of i|Mr; it ii 
■afar ibm ibe free-ctane ib^ voric xnd wiQ oot ttuid tine weather. 
Hmk JcOow the cereial beds which the/ vodc &oia two feet to finu- 
feat dikk ; they »7 there ic good eUmt 30 feet deeper ihsa th^ 
■Sffc, aad I Mppace tb^ at ptesoit vork 13 feet beiow the piddi^ 
bed ia bU about 30 feet, and Utdj in difc^ng a weQ here tht^ cane 
to gani, after ^^ing aboat 70 feet; it was if I mirtake bm of the 
depth of about ten leet ; and I obeer*ed at Badi a day Mnl in the 
Abbey gaibea. In thecrencaaBdhaUcnrpaia whcnthe watoanta 
ifahiiilii are tbrmed; lome are fine aa those of Daifaj^UR, wind I 
wpf™y to be the Eiae panidca bnngbt by the water from the spar, 
■me Bca in ttrata aad of daSereai kiodo, wbidi are Hke the jaqjar- 
agitr of Saxooj ; aad aome of the Malactitpa are mixed with the fine 
p-***^— of the ipai and the bee ■!<»«, Knae of the smaa U the 
feiBB iboot Hke ajKali aad theae the wotkiDea call cocklea, and 
Be -ray baautiftJ fbr giottaa. At Twirenoa, a nule o«t of Bath, 
Aef han* a Uewtrii lime Mooe with which they pare the Hteeta in 



I weat ap to LamdMni, asd sear aa &x as the (oar mile ttoite it 

I BOHnsMtl OS the brow of the bill to the meOMiTy of S* Beril 

[ Qbatarille, ^m> wh killed here in battle is 1S43, erected by Lord 

L iMmimrm. Ibere was aa iiHcriptioo cxi it ami wbid ii warn ool 
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Descending into the narrow vallej on the other aide, on a h^ht 
which they caii Prison Hill, is an old Bingle entrenchment, which 
I traced on the west side, on the brow of the hill, for COO yardt. 
On the north it is partly strong by nature, and improved on by 
making the ttacent steeper and without ramparts. It i& lost in t 
wood in Mr. Parrot's park, and I conjectured it might be half a 
mile in lengtli from east to west, and broader on the east than oo 
the west side. This might possibly be the camp ofCeawlin, Kuig 
of the West Saxons, who besieged and took thia city by storm in 
the year 577. I returned to the monument, and, going to the west 
through the old quarries round the edge of tlie down, I came to 
Stokes Down, a part of which, stretching out in an angle to the 
west, is fortified to the east, so as to make a triangular fortreea by 
the natural situation of a high cliffy to the north and soutli, tbe 
latter being 340 paces long and the former 450. The fossee to the 
cast is about the same length; in the middle of it is a small flat 
barrow, in which some great person might be buried. This 1 take 
to he rather a fortress than a camp. It is probably Stanton bury 
Camp, mentioned as between Bath and Kcinsham, Oliver's Camp 
is also put about this place in the map of the country fire milei 
round Bath. From tlieso heigtha 1 hud several veiy fine views, 
first, to the north-east, along that vale in which tlie river Bord 
runs, that fulls into the Avon opposite to Keinsham, and of that 
vale in which Chippin Sodbtiry lies, and of those hills to thv south 
of it, which are most beautifully adom'd with houses; of the hiKs 
which terminate in a very bold manner to the north-east, of the 
Avon winding away to the west of Bristol, the Severn, aiid of the 
hills of Wales and the For»?st of Dean. In a word it is altogether 
one of the finest prospects I have seen. 

I went also to BristoL Two or three miles out of Bath are eofti 
pits. At Keynsham, Mr. Bridges has a large house with four 
fronts and no improvements about it, built close to the chureh and 
to that poor town, but to the west there fc a One park. In the 
quarries about tliis place tlicy &nd a great number of AmmoRS 
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homf, ond one tees 'em Fel up in the fronte of tlieir houses. 
Beyond EejUBham is Briatleton Common, where, at tlie entrance of 
it, are quaniea of a very good paving etone, and all the country 
abounds in coal as far as Stnitton, near Wells, and particularly 
KingKwood forest, which has in it 5000 acres. The editor of 
C&mden saya ihal the veins of coals are covered with a hiack stone, 
called Wark, in which they find the Impression of fern leaves. It 
hae been observed by S' Kob. Atkyns in his account of Glouceeter- 
shire that, draw a line from Newcastle to Bristol, nay, some say round 
the globe, coal may be found within 30 miles of it The vein also 
runs along the south and north of Waiea. Not far from Kcynsham, 
at B)»hop's Chew, is that eailh called ruddle, and towards Bristol 
» a red sand and a red sandy slone, A rivulet runs by Keynshaia 
into the Avon, near the riee of which at Stanton Drue is u Druid 
piece of aniiquity, called the Wedding, nineiy paces in diameter, 
consisting of eeveral stones five or six feet high. 

They have built at Bristol within these 12 or 14 years a very 
fine exchange, the portico round ihe inside being of the Corinthian 
order. I went to see a manufaclure lately established here, by one 
of the principal oi the manufacture at Limehouse which fuled. It 
is at a glass house, and is called Lowris [ 7) china house. They have 
two sorts of ware, one culled stone cblna, which has a yellow cast, 
both in the ware and the glazing, that I suppoee is mede of pipe 
clay and calcined flint. The other they call old china ; this is 
whiter, and I suppose this is made of calcined flint and the soapy 
rock at Lizard Point, which 'tis known they use. This is painted 
blue, and some is white, like the old oliiuu of a yellowish cast; 
another kind is white with a blueith cast, and both arc called fine 
ornamental white cliina. They make very beantifnl white sauce 
boats, adorned with reliefs of festoons, which sell for sixteen 
shillings a pair.* 



•There is notbing in the moonMiipt to explaii 
leKer Mi tli« succeeding one. 
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Abtiols AatoD, ne&r Ai le«barv, 

Backs, Uiir 13, 17&I. 
I left London on the 9th of May, and ten miles from it pasaad 
over the Brent at Bryan's bridge, which rivor falls into the Thaines 
at Brentford. At Uxbridge [ crosa'd the Colne, which rises ne*r 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, and falla into the Tliaraes, near Cola- 
brook. At Uxbridge the church is a mean building of flints, and, 
if L mistake not, it is a chapel-of-eaee to Hillingdon. We went 
three miles in the Oxford road, and struck out of it to the north- 
west towards Aleabnry, and travelled along by the river which 
falls into the Colne at Chelfont St. Peter's, nsar four miles off and 
in two more came to Chelfont St. Gyles, the vale being narrow, 
with regular rising grounds on each side, which afford no great 
variety. But two miles further, at Amereham. we came between 
the chalky Ohiltern hills, that are divided into several boautifut 
summits covered with beech, and the sides of the hills are finely 
improved. Amereham is a small market town, and hero the boae 
lace maniiiiicture beeins. Beyond the town, on the right, the par- 
soniig-r house is most beautifully situated on an eminence, as wull 3a 
Mr. Drake's seat at Shardelois to the left, which is finely improved 
in wood, lawn, and water. Two miles further we came to Little 
Miasinden, and about the same distance to Great Missenghcn, where 
the church is delightfully situated on a rising ground towards tlifl 
foot of the hill, an avenue to it from the abbey house and 
a plantation round it having a very fine effect. On the down over 
either Amersham or one of these villages I observ'd a round trench 
like those which are made about ancient barrows. We began to 
ascend from the vale to Wendover, still continuing between tho 
hills, and had a view into the great vale in which the Tame runs; 
bere the hills on each side are most beautiful, esppoially Brotting- 
ton hill, which is high, a fine down, and the top of it covered with 
wood. On the older side is Macom hill, at the foot of which the 
church of KIsborongh is pleasantly situated. Wendover is chiefly 
supported by a manufacture of lace, and the market. 
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10. I went five miles to Aksbury, from which town I rid a mile 
to Haitwell, S' William Lee's, nephew to the Lord Ciiief Justice 
of the King's Bench, who was bom here. It is an old house with 
a very good front to the garden, the entrance being to the back of 
the house. The stables also have a very handsome front to the 
garden ; there is an apartment on the other aide separated by a 
Doriclc portico. On the right, at the entrance, is a grove with an 
lonick building at the end of it, and there is a piece of water and a 
winding wnlk, in manner of a wilderness, on the side of a rising 
ground, then to the house is a line lawn and an artificial serpentine 
river at the bottom of it. There is a lawn also and some single 
trees to the back of the house, a rustick building facing towards 
Ailesbury and a Dorick building in another part. Above this is a 
wilderaess, which leads to a round Gothick tower, in which there 
IB an open room. It is altogether a very beautiful improvement, 
I went a mile further to Stone ; in the church there is a colonade 
of Gothick pillars, with two Saxon arches turn'd in this manner 

n n ; four of the pillars are with single leaves, one of 

them being plain, the fifth consists of a half round at top and 
bottom, a list and an . These arches and pillars are pro- 

bably of the sixth or seventh century. In this road they find free- 
stone near the surface, but it rises small, and is of a crumbling 
nature. I found in it many oysters and cockle sheila, Ammon's 
horns, and some of the turbinated kind, and a few hearts. A litle 
beyond Stroud I saw two mounts close to each other : they may be 
thirty feet high, and the people have a notion they were built as 
fortresses. Tho' large, they might he monumental, for they could 
hardly be designed lo defend any pass in an open country, and on a 
river which X suppose is commonly fordable. We soon passed over 
the Tame on a Ene bridge built with an elliptical arch, at which 
the river is stop'd to raise it for the view of the neighbouring house 
of S' William Stanhope, to which we came: it is called Eythrop. 
CAHD. SOC. T 
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This estate did fonnerly belong to a family of the name of Pelham, 
and afterwards to the Dormers, Earls of Caerrtarron, and the Cbe^ 
terfield family marrying into that house It came to them by ioherit- 
ancG, and the late Earl of ChesterQcId left it to hia second eon, now 
S' Wra. Stanhope. It is situated on the Thame, and ia an old 
house consisting of two corpses of buildings, one joyning to the 
other at the angle, so as to make an oblong square court between, 
and tho' additions are made to it there are three old fronts to one 
and two to the other. To the west is an handsome new front 
before the court of good architecture, designed by Harris. In » 
line within it are stables, wiih a very fine Roman front, but back* 
wards it is Gothick, to answer the house. This is tho design ol 
Ware. There are two very handsome lodges leading to the house. 
All the new buildings are of a fine freestone from Tattemel, about 
twelve miles off towards Dunstable. There is a good old hall and 
gallery in the house, a handsome apartment, and much convenient 
rogm. The gardens are very fine ; the Thame is made to wind, 
and is enlarged with great expence, running to the south of a fine 
lawn, adorned with dumps of trees and two buildings. To the 
north a hill is planted, on the summit of which is a temple ; the 
prospect is improved by two clumps of trees ; there are walks in 
them, being at a distance on a rising giound to the south, and also 
with an obelisk to the west. They have a tradition of a great 
battle foughl near about Coney Lane. 

A litle farther is Winchendon, the seat formerly of tie Duke of 
Wharton, but at present the estate of the Duke of Marlborougb ; 
it was esteem'd a very fine place, but is now neglected. Four 
miles further is Wootl«n, the seat of the Greenvilles, ennobled by 
the title of Cobham. 

I returned to Ailsbury, which is pleasantly situated on a litle bill 
over the Tame, in this vale of Ailsbury, which extends northwards 
towards Newport I'agnel and southward to Wallingford and to the 
Vale of White Horse. It was a town in the time of the Saxons and 
a royal mannoi. It is the bridle road to Banbury and Warwick * 
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but the coaches go by Oxford, Woodstock, Chippen Norton, and 
Stratford -on -Avon, and the wagons by "Wiaslow. The chief 
support of the town ia the market thorowfare and assiees. The 
cliurch is a good old building covered with lead, tho' it is not a flat 
roof; the chancel part eecms to be about the time of the beginning 
of Gotbick arches, temp. Hen. 1. The ornamental arches in the wall 
are supported by Corinthian pilasters of single leaves. There is a 
remarkable old font in the church of white marble with a conchant 
statue, said to be taken out of the Friery. There ia a net to the 
helmet, a lyon's head as on the paps and middle, a girdle round the 
thighs, a lyon at the feet, and the head reclines on the crest, which 
seems to be a calf's head muffled; near it is this remarkable epitaph 
of 1581 to a monument on which there are two statues kneeling 
and two children as in swadling cloathes, a third being taken away: 

Enlomlieil bcre doth rest a wortliie Dame 

Extract and burn of nabU house and blood. 
Her ain Lord Paget bight of worth in fame, 

Whose Tirtne cannot sink in Lethe flood, 
Tmi brethren had she barons of tbU realm; 

A knigbt her peere, Sir Qenrj Lee be bight. 
To whom ebe bare three impes which hod for name 

Jhon, Henry. Mary, sloyna b/ Fortnoe's spight. 
First two being jonn^, which caused their parents mone. 

The third in flower nod prime of aU her joars. 
All three do rest witbin this marble Atone, 

Bj which the fickleaeaa of worldly joys appears. 
Good fiiead, aticke not to strew with crimson flowers 

Thiit loarble itooe where in their cioders rest. 
For «nre her ghost lyca with [ho heavealj powers, 

And gueriloD hatb of victnoas life posiest. 

There waa a Friery towards the river; the spot still retains the name, 
tho' there are no remains of it; but the marks of old foundations 
from the uneveness of the ground. The castle was to the Soutli-«a8t 
of the town; but no remains of it, except a mount about twenty 
paces in diameter, which seems to have been a round tower at the 
comer, and houses are built on great part of the site of it. This 
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country abounds much m beechwood ; they mark creiy large Gticic 
with as many notches as it is pence in value, and a load comes la 
about twenty-five shillingB. The poor people of this town are sup- 
ported by breeding young ducks; four carts go with them eveij 
Saturday to London. They furnish them at Christmas, and for- 
merly had nine shillings a couple for them, but now only three, the 
market being well stor'd from neighbouring places; they hatch 'em 
under hens. The custom of supplying the King with straw for his 
bedchamber for three nights, and with three green geese in summer 
and three eels in winter for three times, if he should come to this 
place so often, seems to be derived from the Saxon Kings. Two 
miles near west from Alesbury is a mansion house of the Baronets 
of the name of Lee, the ancestors of Lord Litchfield. Kear it is 
Quarendon Chapel, in whii-h they were huryed, tho' they lived 
mostly at Bustern, in the parish of Abbots Aston. On the south 
side of the chancel is a tomb with the couchant statues of S' 
Anthony Lee and his wife ; he was father to S"" Henry Lee and 
son of S' Robert. On the north side is the tomb of S' Henry Lee, 
Knight of the Garter ; he served Henry VIII. at 14 years old, and 
afterwards the four succeeding princes, being Champion to Queen 
Elizabeth. He travelled much abroad, and dyed in 1611. His 
couchant statue reposes on the left side ; tlie buckle of the Garter is 
on the outside of the left leg, which is now wore behind, and the 
collar is adorned with the Garter buckled and four tosslea between, 
which seems to be the original of the SS. Near the tomb is a long 
historical epitaph to him of later date. The canopy over the tomb 
is supported by two coats of mail on terms. To the west of it ie a 
very elegant tomb, which appears to have had a statue on it, which 
they say was kneeling. There is no inscription on it, but it is said 
to be the tomb of his mistress, and that the soldiers in the time of 
the Rebellion throw it into the mote of the house which is near. I 
went to Abbots Aston, which is four miles west of Alcsburv. The 
bouse, which is on S' William Stanhope's estate, belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Albans, and the mitred abbots used to pass their Leot 
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here, there being large fiah-ponds to support their table. I went 
two milee westward to Stukely church, which is a very ancient 
Saxon building, tho' there are arches intersecting one another in 
this tower which do not seem to be so ancient as the rest of the 
church, I then went to Winge, in which church the Dormer 
Enighls are buryed, the ancestors of the Earls of Carnarvon. In 
an isle is the tomh of S' Robert with a kind of sarcophagus 
adorned with bulk' heads and festoons; he dyed in 1552. On the 
north side of the chancel Ts S' William, I suppose his son and 
Knight of the Bath, but there are no supporters nor any other dis- 
tinction in his arms. His eldest daughter Jane was married to 
Don GomeB. Duke of Feria, of Spain; he died in 1575. On the 
tomb are the couchant statues of him and his lady. On the south 
side is the same kind of tomb of S' Robert Dormer, his son, master 
of the King's hawkes, wliich was afterwards hereditary in the family. 
At the entrance of the church is a very old capital and three Saxon 
arches on each side of the nitve, 

Selby in Yorkshire, 

M.j20tli, 176i. 
On the 12th I went to Weedon, where in the church there is a 
monument of one of the Lees, ancestors of the Earl of Litchfield. I 
went on in the evening towards Buckingham, twelve miles further, 
and half-way passed through a small town called Winslow, where 
we crossed a stream, and, coming to Adstock, 1 observed in a small 
rivlet a very small shell-fish of the turbinated kind. At Bucking- 
ham 1 saw the church, which is a handsome Gothic building with a 
tower of ancient architecture, on which there was a steeple burnt by 
lightening about 60 years ago. Near it is a risbg ground called 
the Castle Hill, and in the middle of the town a chapel said to be 
built by Thomas il Beckei, now converted into a school. I went 
on to Stowc. An imperfect account of that noble improvement le 
in print, and views of it ingraved. The Chinese house is taken away. 
Where the water was is turned into a vale with lawn. The late Lord 
built a temple on the left entrance to the house of the looick order, 
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in part oa tho model of the temple at Bjalbeck, only it has but one 
oolonade in Troat, and there are three arcli'd windows on each ude, 
which are not in taste. The late Lord dosigaod a triumphal areb 
near the pillar which his lady has erected to her lord with this 
inscription, ' Fortunae Brlltanicae Domi Forisque.' There is a ruin 
near the temple dedicated to ancient virtue, which the writer of the 
description calls the temple of modern virtue, and tho' ao ill 
thought, yet no such thing was designed. Wings have been added 
to the house, and there ia tauch spalious room in it and &ne offices. 
In the parish church is a monument with a couchaat etatne to 
Lady Peni^ton with these remarkable verses on it: 



Shut in this i^pnlcbre lies 
Tho aahet of £aii FanUton, irho, loT*d 
By tha moat worthj of bor time, remov'd 
To heftyen, so to draw np lior lovars ejM 
To the divine beaut; aod tiiis Dcitj, wbereia 
She may lore aJl that lor'd bcr, ftnd not riD. 



I 



It is to be observ'd that lover, relating to her husband only, ' 
much alters it, and takea off from the iniquity of a sense which at 
first view occurs. This place, now the trees are grown up, appears 
much tiaer than it did formerly, and some alterations have been 
made by the present Lord in great taste. 

This estate, as I was inforined, belonged to the Abbey of Ousney, 
situated in VTatUng Street. I passed by Luafield Abbey, in the 
way to Towcester, and so by L'' Pomfrets to Northampton, wldclt 
town stands finely on the side of a rising ground, and has been tn a 
thriving condition, both by its fairs, chicfiy for horses, and by being 
a great thoroughfare. But the Yorkshire road being carried another 
way, and as they have lately neglected repairing the roads, the 
Chester post road is now through Daventry, so it is now only the 
great thoroughfare to Leicester and Nottingham, and consequently 
begins to be on its decay; but their fnirs continue, especially three 
great fairs for horses. They have a fine new church, which was 
built afl«r the firo, with an handsome portico of the lonick order. 
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K, Charles II. gave 1000 tons of timber towaidB it and Bcven years 
chimney-money of the town. The church of St, Sepulchre, the 
old part of which is round and about 20 paces in diameter, has a 
Borl of dome supported by pillars four feet in diameter, with a plain 
kind of capital. It seems to be a Saxon building, as well as the 
church of St. Peter, near which ia the Castle Hill, There are two 
elmshousea in the town built like chapels with cells in them for the 
poor. The great George Inn was built by Dr. Driden, Canon of 
Windsor, and by him given to the support of the hospital here, as 
appears by an inscription on it. They have a email manufacture of 
ahaioons and some other woollen stuffs. About two miles from the 
town I passed by Buckton, a seat of the Earl of Straffords, and 
crossed a rivlet call'd Pesford, which falls into the Nen, on which 
Northampton stands; and to the south is another rivlet which 
joyna it. We came to Brliworth, where Mr. Kninsford has a seat, 
and to Lamport, a village and seat of S' Edmond Isham, Knight of 
the Shire, afterwards by Maidweli, where Mrs, Scawen has a scat, 
as Mi, Hanbury has at Eilmerfh, and so descended from Oxendon 
to Market Ilarhoroogh, 12 computed and 18 measured miles Irom 
Northampton, Laraporx being mid-way. This town is in Leicester- 
shire, on the river WeJand, which divides the counties, and is 84 
miles from London, We went through a fine, uneven country to 
Leicester, of which town I formerly gave you an accounts There 
ia a very old tower to the church of St. Nicolas, and the old part 
of St. Maries may he placed amongst the finest Saxon buildings. 
They have a handsome town house, buill three years ago of brick, 
M isoet of their buildings are. They have a great manufacture of 
wove stockins, caps, waistcoats, &c. 1 purchased here at a shop a 
rety fine marble antique head of a young Nero, which 1 happened 
to see, and might either belong to a statue brought here when it 
WAS a Koman town, or may be the fragment of some statue brought 
to England by the curious. The foss way from Exeter to the 
mouth of the Humher passed by this town. They have large cool 
here (loin Coleorlon, about 14 miles off, which is sold for 9^ a 
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hundred. From Leicester I came about six measured miles lo 
Uoujit Sorrel, wb«re the Qa&rley HtlU end lu rocks of diiFereat 
shades of a dull red and yelloir granite. At about the same distance 
is Lougborough, a small market town, in wbich there ifl a ttrf 
handsome Crotbick cburcb. Just beyond this place the Sloar aad 
a small rivlet which falls into it divides Leicestershire from Not- 
tinghamehire. We passed by Mrs. Herberts, late Dr. Butler's, then 
Mr. Philips's, and aft«rwarda Mr. Lewis's, We came to Banney, 
where S' Thomas Parkeos has a seat. lo a hill near it they dig a 
atone they call plaister, which they burn and pound to make doon. 
It appears like a white alabaster, aud I was assured they had raised 
of it large enough to make chtmuey pieces. If I mistake not !t is a 
sort of spar. I came to Nottingham, which town I have formerly 
described. The situation in it self somewhat resembles some part of 
Constantinople, making a soit of natural theatre in a hollow 
between two rising grounds. The account Dr. Bering writ of this 
town is just published They have two glass-houses here and a 
manufacture of brown stoneware. They are supplyed witli targe 
coal from Woollatlon, two miles distant, for Z{d. the hundred. 
St. Ktary's is a handsome light Goth ick building; in tt are bur]red 
the Ist and 2nd Earls of Clare of the names of Holies, from which 
family the castle descended to the Duke of Newcastle. In Flumtrees 
Chapel is a curious old monument of a person couchant in 
robes and a cap in this particular shape ; among the reliefe 
round it is one figure with a mitre. Nottingham begins to 
be much frequented by gentlemen, some who retire to it 
from their-comitry houses, others who have left off trade, and many 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood have houses here for the winter. 
There are many grottos in the rocks about Nottingham which serve 
for several uses. I left this place on the . There are 

two principal roads to the north, one by Pspplcwich, Mansfield, 
and Ilothcrham, to Uichmond; the other by Eetford, Alcerton, 
Thoroeby, Worksop, Ulythe, Bautre, and Doncaatre, to York. Wo 
camo lo the Forest of Shirwood, in which I thought I saw £ome 
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ress^ns of a SomAn road, probablj of the foas-waj to the Hnmber, 
ind of A read crosring it about 3 miles &x>m Bofibnl, and six miles 
froen Reifcod I ohsezred the remains of an octagon ctob. Going 
OTCT ibis forest I saw Beauroir Castle, Southwdl, and Newark. I 
nir at the corDer of S^ ^eorge Sarile's park to the road in which 
I west to Somhwich in my last tour, and saw S' George Savile^s 
hoBK, wHch is a great pOe of building, probably part <^ it the 
remains of the old Abby of Bofibrd ; the new part consists of four 
flrxxs. I left the road again at Allerton to go to Tachford, and 
cune crer to Botomsal on the river, and went by the remains of the 
haoae and through the park of Houghton belonging to the Duke of 
Xewcasile — it is a hop country — and came to Tuxfoid, 136 from 
London, in the high road to Yorii:. In the church is the monument 
of Js' White, knight, son of Thomas White, Esq^, servant of 
King Flnlip and Queen Mazy and of Agnes, danghta of W* Lord 
Buzgrileigh. There are two oouchant statues, and the woman has a 
docbje dbain about her neck. There is a brc^oi conchant statue 
near it, and one of a woman with a knotted girdle ^^wgt«g down 
and a square head-dress. On the east window is an inscription to 
pcay for the soul of a person who built the chancel and other 
inacripdoas on the other windows. In a nich in the church is a 
bad relief of St. Laurence on the gridiron and 3 men near him ; 
Goe is Uowing with a pair of bdlow«^ the others are broke. But 
dke greatest curiositT is a sitting statue, broken off in the middle, of 
a woBoan with a girdle hanging down, fine drapery, anl in a 
Rnman fhair, probably set up here for a saint, but seems to have 
been the staate of Cybde; it is of vexy good worisnanship, tho' of 
&ee4b»e. There is an handsome &e&-Bcbool here for t^^^r-hing 
Fngfrh azMl TAtin, by the person who fixznded a school at Drax, in 
Toikdiire; it has this inscription on it, * Condita per Caroinm Bead 
* et disdplizkae charitatiqne designata. What God hath buDt let no 
dettroy. Faxit.* This Bead was a judge in Ireland. I went 
to Betford on the river Idle, which falls into the Trent. 
It k a buxrough, but no thorough fare, and chiefly subsists by hops 
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market and fairs. There is a bandMine old church in it, whitJi has 
been new modelled after the moro modern Gothick taste; on the 
side of it ifi a remarkable alto relievo Bitting, it scema to be of our 
Saviour. In the church at West Retford are the remains of good 
painted glass. 1 returned into the great road to Bamby Moore, and 
went two miles westward to Blythe, a small market town, where T 
was surpriz'd with a very large and ancient church, with a gallery 
over the iales, opening with arches into the nave of the charch 
after the manner of the ancient churchei in Egypt, which may be 
seen in the description of the East. Over these arches ai-e small 
windows with true arches, and under are two arches between the 
isles and the body of the church. The capitals are in the shape ot 
the Corinthian, but plain, except that there is a rotute at each 
corner, and a bead with the beard cut out in most of them, In the 
middle of each side there are eix arches, and a noble arch at the cast 
with one oi' those of the church is taken into Mr. Mellislies garden. 
The gallery on the south side is not standing; and the north isle 
having probably been ruinous, the arches to the gallery are turned 
into windows, this isle being lower than it was at first. J went fJKHB 
Nottinghamshire to Tickhill, in Yorkshire. 

Thrnfi in Torkstiiro, 

Mbj 21st. I76L 

May 18th, in the afternoon, I went from Howden 3 mUes to 
Wreshil Castle on the banks of tlie Derwent ; it belonged to Thomas 
Percy, Earl of AVorceater, a younger son of the first Enrl of Nortb- 
umberland, was forfeited to the king, and thim given to John, Duke 
of Bedford, 3rd son to Henry IV. who left it to his nephew 
Henry VI, Edward IV. gave it to John, Marquifi of Montague, it 
came afterwards to the Percys again, and to the Bukea of Somcmt, 
and now belongs to the Enrl of Egremont : only one side teoiaias 
of this great fabrick, which was built with hewn stone round i 
court. It ia thought the etone from the nature of it was brvught 
from Bramham More near Tadcaater, and not from France ; it was 
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1 apartments arc up one pair of stairs, i 
lobby called the Grey chamber, then to the left a large bed-chamber 
in which there was a bow window now built up; round thetopoftbia 
room is an architrave and frieze richly carved in oak, as are the 
doors to it ; over this is another grand loom. To the led from the 
lohy is a grand dineing room with portals to the doore, which are 
part of hexagon or octagons and all covered with rich carvings of oak, 
and so are some bows of the same kind for staircases which sett out a 
litle way in the room ; round the top of the sides of the room are 
arms cut in wood very richly adorned, and gilt in ten compartments 
in the length of the room, and five in the breadth. The windows 
are of a peculiar Gothick style; this is called the Golden room, 
beyond which is the chapel, the top and rafters of which are adorned 
with paintings of arms, &c., and inscriptiona, particularly the motto 
of the Percy family, ' Eaperancc en Dicu ' and ' Esperance en Dieu 
ma Comfort,' Over this was a lodging room, and over that was the 
library, which is square, but might bo made octagon by the presses, 
as 'lis reported to have been in that figure. This was called 
Paradisa, probably from the delightful views it commanded in so 
fine a country. The side next the river was a grand hall, and the 
looms for servants might be on each aide without a gateway which 
DOW remains to the west. 

From Wresliil I crossed the Darwent and afterwards the Ouae to 
Selby, pleasantly situated on the banks of the river. Henry Ist 
was bom here, and William the Conqueror bis father founded an 
abbey in this place, which was governed by a mitred abbot. The 
church is very fine and grand, with a great variety of Gothick 
architecture ; the north side of the west part tho' old has been 
raised, the upper arches being Gothick, tho other aide has probably 
&l'n down as all the arches except the lower ones are also Gothick, 
and not long ago the outer wall fell by a fault in the foundation, 
and with it the gallery over the isle, but it is in aome measure 
repaii'd; tiiere is great variety in the pillars. To the old front a 
Utgfl pile haa been built, which bides the whole church on the 
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approach from tlio west, rrom the tower which is in the middle, 
the choir lo the eaet ia all modern Gothick archilccture, highly 
adorned with exquisite fine carvings, it consisted of seven arches on 
each side, the pillars cover'd with eight semicircular pilasters, the 
capitals of which and of the other pilasters and many other oraamouls 
ate cut in a hollow work of running foliages in a great variety, 
which were done after they were set up, one remaining plain; over 
every pillar was a hase for a statue supported by some figure in that 
grotesque ridiculous tasto which ia seen in this church, in York, and 
at Howden. Over each statue was a Gothick pyramidal canopy, 
with four heads at the bottom of each well carv'd. The openings 
through the pillars above are adorned in the same manner, and 
the balluatre of the gallery is in a peculiar taste, thus — -~-— - 
with Gothick ornaments. The east window is very fine, divided 
into seven parts, in each of which are seven figures as in niches, or 
with oraaraeata round them, and there seem to have been ten in 
each, over which are the king's arms and other ornaments; above 
this is another window which is hid by the wooden ceiling which 
has taken place of the arch. In each of the four divisions of the 
other windows Is a single coat of arms in the middle, with an 
ornament both above and below, it is adorned with niches all 
round below ; and ihe back part of the skreen behind the high 
altar is ornamented with beautifiil sculptures. What is moet 
singular in the lower windows there are capitals, not any to the 
pillars on each side, but to those which divide the windows into four 
parts, and that on the oulside as well as within. The outside also 
is adorned with three figures of angels and men all along between 
the pinnacles aa looking over the balusters, which are in the same 
taste as within. In the south side of the choir ia a tomb on which 
is a couchant statue said to be the architect of the church, probably 
of the choir who might be desirous to be buryed in that church, 
which he might justly think did him so much honour. In the body 
ot the church is a tomb with a etntue cross-leg'd and a woman at 
his feet, both being couciiant. The upper pari of the tower of this 
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church fell in 1690, and beat down the Bouth cross isle and part of 
the soDth isle of t}ie quire, occasioned by a pillar settling and 
sinking, whicli they perceived. The tower is repaired in a plain 
way which it was of the old building and so is the south isle, but 
the south cross isle remains in ruins ; the lower pan of the cross 
isles were old, but tliey were raised and the grand end windows 
were made new. To the south of the choir is the oblong square 
chapter house with a room over it, now a school. To the south- 
west corner of the church is a building on pillars and arches, by 
which there possibly might be a communication from the cloyster 
to the church, At some distance from the west of this is a grand 
gateway, not of the very old building, the arches being of the 
Gothick kind. This leads to the convent on the south, some of the 
outhouses are remaining, especially a barn about 30O feet long and 
50 broad, which seems to have been in the shape of a cross, one part 
of the transept remaining. Near the river is a large store house of 
hewn stone, which served for their cloth before the Aire was made 
navigable, when they brought it to this place by land to be ship'd of. 
They have some trade in building small vessels but the principal is 
what the navigniion brings, and they send out some flax and a large 
quantity of salmon; they also manufacture wool and linnen for 
their own use, and many of them are farmers. This living and 
Braiton adjoining are in Lady Petre'a gift, who has some part of 
the estate of the abbey. To the back of the town is a rivlet called 
Thoip Dam which makes a morass to the west, To the south is 
a low hill called Bruiton Barf.and to the westof that another call'd 
Harapcton hoff, which as the country la flat are seen at a great 
distance. This town is no corporation, and baa neitlier clergyman 
nor justice of peace in it. They chant all their Bcrviccj except the 
Ulany ; and the clerk goes up to the Communion table and stands 
on the Epistle side to make the responses, and they sing well not 
only ihe psalms but anthems. 
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MiddleluLm in Torkshire, 

Ma; 22(1.1751. 
On May 20tli I went from Selhy to the Mills, to Cawood on the 
Ouse, where there ia a ruined castle of the Archbishop of York, 
given to the see by King Alhelatan; part of a grand hall remains, 
and near it a building, on which there are two large and round 
turrets as resting on one stone as a baso, like a pyramid inverted 
and built in the wall ; here is also a fine gate-way, adorned with 
arms. Fairfax held this castle some time for the Parliament. The 
people here are chiefly supported by farming and the salmon 
fishery. I went four miles to Sherborn, in the great road to 
London, by a rivlet whicii rises near the town, which is a veiy 
poor place. Hungate's hospital or school here is not in good order: 
25 boys are every way maintained, and aomo, tho' few, go to tlie 
University, the rest are apprenticed. In 1615 there was a battle 
here between the King and Parliament forces. Tho church yiid 
commands a fine view. To the acuth is Faitorne, where they have 
a quarry of alabaater or plaistcr. I saw Ledsham, near Castleford, 
formerly mentioned, within a mile of Huddlestone, where there is 
a quarry of good stone, and under Haslewood 'tis said ia the quarry 
called Peter's port, out of which the stone was dug for York 
Cathedral, and also for Henry VII. chapel. They toIJ me of 
another quarry to the south-east, the stone of which is not bo good. 
This b called Uanshill quarry. Haslewood, the seat of the 
yavasors, of which family there have been several great men ; it 
is a very Gne situation, going by Touton, famous for the defeat of 
the Lancastrians, formerly mentioned. I came to Tadcaster. I 
obseiv'd the stone toward the surface was la thin strata, and at 
one, within half a mile of the town, the stones arc divided by their 
lamina, both in the perpendicular and horizontally in a very parti- 
cular manner, something like the Ludus Helmontii, a speclmoa of 
which I brought away with me. Passing through Tadcaster, I 
went by Newtown Kyme, thought, as formerly observed, to be the 
Eoman town Callcaria; and it is said an urn of alabaster was found 
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here with ashes in il, melted lead, rings, and a key. I saw no the 
other side of the rirer Warfe the seat of the Stapletons, uid 
furUier oq Thorp, where a spaw water has been lately found. I 
went over Clifibrd Moor or Down, and passed tlirough a large 
camp, which has a wood to the north-west, where the Earl of 
NoTthumherland, in Queen Elizaheth's time, encamped his army in 
&TOur of Popery. The people tell jon the King's army was en- 
camped here in the time of the rebellion. We descended to the 
liyer \Vharr, and crossing it on a bridge came to Wetherby, a poor 
town very pleasantly sitiiated ; they have a chapel of ease here to 
Spoford, of which the present Archbishop of York was minister. 
To the east of the town from the banging ground is a fine view of 
the bridge and waterfalls, and on the rising ground covered with 
wood on each side of the river. The town subsists by being a 
thorowTare, and a small trade in coarse linnen, with which they 
supply themBcIves and some neighbouring places. I went on, and 
)>assed by Aiundel Maleverer, the estate of Mr. Arundel, son of the 
Lord Arundel of Wardor, whose mother was married to Thomas, 
Earl of Pembroke. Tlie park is encompassed with a brick wall. 
As all the buildings here are brick, I conclude there are no stone 
quarries near between the Wharf and tlie Nyd, except it he in 
most parts on the banks of the rivere. 1 pasEed the Nyd at Wasle- 
ford, a litle more than three miles from Weiherby, and in seven 
more came to Burrougb bridge on the Youre, on which there is a 
fine bridge of three true arches, which 1 conjecture to be towards 60 
feet wide. There is a Saxon door to the church, and on the way 
to it a Golhick crucifix with figures of tvro persons on each side. 
1 mentioned the obelisks formerly: it is said there was a fourth 
neat the middle one, which was thrown down to see what they 
could find under it. I examined the materials of rhem, and found 
ihem a gritty gravelly stone ; that which is to the north is of a 
difierent colour, one side being of a light colour and the other of a 
dark reddish brown. I saw some of the same kind in the ohureb 
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walls. la the garden wall of the Grown Inn, which, it is said, i 

a Friery, I saw thia iaicrlption in letters about 

four inches long. The joyning of the two last AVR 

strokes seemed to be new. This inscription ia VIX 

mentioned as in the garden w .1 of S' William EAA 7lA~| 

Tancred. 



NO 



Kettlewol m Yorkslilre, 

M»y 26t!i. liSl. 

From Biirrowbridge I went five miles to Topcliff, and turned off 
10 see S' Tancred Robinsoa's, a beautiful park very finely situated 
on the Swale ; the house aud offices are well built, but nothing well 
finished within. At Topcliff I saw the monumeul of the lamily of 
S' Metcalf, of 1688, and S' William, of 1736, the fatlier of 
S' Tancred and of S' Thomas, Knight of the B.ith and late Resident 
at Vienna ; S' Thomas Robinson, who was Governor of Barbadoes, 
is another branch of the family. I went half a mile to the mantiOT 
house of the ancient Earls of Northumberland; it is about a qiiarl«r 
of a mile to the south-west of the farm house, on a rising ground 
which commands a fine view both to the east and west. This heigtb 
is about an hundred yards to the north of the Swale down to wbioh 
there were gardens : and there are remains of a string of canals. 
The site of the house was strongly fortifyed with a rampart, and the 
park below to the west aud north, where probably the offices were 
by another, and there are remains of an old pond to the south. 
Towards the river is a mount where there might be a tovrer, and 
to the east b an oval enclosure, a small mount in it, with a wioding 
ascent called the Virgin's Bower with trees on it, this mi^jlit be 
another garden. The whole contains about four acres, and there is 
a paved way from it to the west to Topcliff village ; this is L-" Egre* 
mout's estate. I went five miles farther to Thruek; at the cuiranoe 
of the town to the west one sees the ramparts of the old castle held 
by Roger de Mowbray when he called in the Scots, and being 
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surrendred by him waa destroyed by Henry II. The chief support 
of ibis place is the market and fairs once a fortnight in the spring 
for cattle. They are supplyed here with coals from Resty Fells. 
Coming to this place I saw S' John's Mount, a most beautiful hill 
finely improved, belonging to Mr. Elsley, and to the west of it over 
Upsal a new building on the fiide of the steep hill, a roroantick 
pleasant summer situation. Thrusk stands on Codbeck which rises 
out of Hamilton hills, and the vale and uneven country on each side 
of it is most delightful, the hills to the north being finely improved, 
and 1 imagined saw a fortification on one of the highest towards 
Hambleton hills. I came in eight miles to North Allerton, on the 
great northern road, by which it subsists. To the south-west of the 
town on the north beck arc small remains of a building called the 
old Hall, which was moated round containing about two acres, 
And might be some mansion house and probably of the Bishops of 
Durham, as this town belongs to that church. Just before it is the 
castle built by Bishop Comin, it is a fine situation and very strong, 
a circular rampart and a mount within it, a strong work to the west 
before the entrance and a fossee drawn from that to the north beck, 
and one towards the Wiak and a third to the south-east towards the 
same river. But the castle was destroyed by Henry II., it is called 
io some maps Roman-bye Castle. Near this town was fought the 
battle of the Standard with David King of Scots in 1138, who 
invaded England ; it had its name from the standard that was set up 
on this extraordinary occasion; on it was painted a chariot and over 
that a banner and a cross, with thu banners of St. Peter, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid, The Scots were routed, and.SLiieB the 
hiitomn, the bill was called Standard hill, and many holes about 
it called Scots pits, where it is supposed they were buryed. I could 
not find any hill of that name, but a mile and a half nortJiWard in 
ihc way to Darlington there is a lane which goes by this name of 
ScoUs pits; and levelling the ditches on each side of it, in 1740, for 
our artillery to pass, they found several bones of men about 3 feet 
deep, which were very perfect as the man Informed me who assisted 
CAMD. BtiC. 2 A 
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at thut work ; enquiring the name of the oeareEt hill he told me il 
was called Loveaom hSll ; but thiti spot being rather a high ground 
it might have the name formerly of Standard Hill. Kdmuncl Gueet, 
Bishop of Salishury, Almoner to Queen Elizabeth, was born At this 
town, and Bishop Dudley founded an hospital here, and if I mistake 
not forty poor people have la. 4d. a week in this hospital which 
makes it probable that it was founded by this BiBhop. The Wisk 
which passes by this town rises at Kylchead. Tlicy are supplyed 
here with coals from Ederlcy, thirty miles off. Crossing the country 
towards Bedall 1 saw on the other side of the Swale near Kirkby 
Fletchani, at Kiplin, the scat of Mr. Crow's, nephew of tho late 
Consul of Leghorn, in whom all the estates of the three brothers 
centre, who arc all dead. I came to Slcruton on the other side of the 
Swale, and went to visit Mr. Gale, who was not at home, the son 
of the late Roger Gale, Esq., who was a person of great learning, 
especiiilly in antiquities, and grandson of a Dean of York of that 
name. I came three milea further to Bednl, where in the church- 
yard is a very curious Gothick pillar of carved work. In the 
church are two very fine monuments of S' Brian Fitz Alan and hu 
lady ; over them is this inscription lately put up: This is the 
monument of S' Brian Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, and his Wife. 
He was the King's Lieutenant of the whole realm of Scotland in 
the time of Edward 1st. Be built a castle at Kilwanly, and another 
at Bedal, Com: Ebor. His coat of arms is in the window of the 

south isle of the chancel, viz., gl„-:_p of eight pieces of Or aoj 
GuIn. There are some other old monuments, two of which they 
call Knightfl Templars, but they arc not crosslegg'd. The countiy 
beyond BedaL is lull of a lime stone like free stone, which b much 
used for manuring the land, and sells for seven shillings a chaldroa 
which is about 2^4. a bushel. We went four milea to Masham 
finely situated on a nsing ground on the south side of tlie Youre; it 
is but a small town, but there is a large square not regulurly built, 
they have a Htle trade in shalloons and woolen yarn. In the 
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c&orch are buryed the barontts of the name of Wyvil, and Bcckwilh, 
and the Danbys. Tliis parifih and Kirkby are a peculiar belonging 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and bears the niirne of the dissolved 
prebend of Mosham, and the College appoints a CotnmiBsary. I 
went two miles down near tlie Youre to see a fine wood of Mr. 
A istabie's called Hack-fall; passing Bourne and Beckhaum town, 
our road was on a rising ground having a view to the north aide, 
Grst of fine plantations, and then of hanging ground and bills covered 
with wood. We came to the plea^^ant f<pot thiough which ridings 
are cut, which command a view of the Youre of Mesbam and of 
two gentlemen's seats seen through theac ridings, and cascades of 
water are seen tumbling down the hilU. But the most beautiful 
place on a heigth over the river, where tliere is an octagon Gothiek 
building lin'd with a rock-work of thai sort of stone which 13 
commonly called petrifyed moas and roots which they dig near it. 
This commands a fine view of the river and woods on each side. 
Both above and below to the river and to the north tha ground 
rises high, and is all covered with wood, being the estate of 
L* Bruce, and is known by the name of Dansil Hall. There are two 
walks down to this building with a rivlet running on the outride of 
each of them, and falling down in beautiful cascades ; one of these 
walks leads up towards Nutwith hill, a fine down to the south, at 
the east end of which is an old fortification call'd a camp, which 
may be about three furlongs in circumference, and seema to have 
been wall'd and might be s placo for people to retire to in time of 
war ; the whole top of the hill being naturally so strong as that it 
might well serve for a camp, being about 2 miles in circiim- 
ference, and probably was the British Camp, as about Dansil on the 
other tide might be a Danish Camp. On tiie top of this hill are 
quarries of a tine yellow free stone, and there is a good view Irom 
it of Swinton Hall, Mr. Danbie's, and of some other seats. la 
the wood below 1 met with the following plants I had not observed 
be&re, let, Aspenda, or Wood-rosse ; '2ad, Caryophilata montana 
purpurea, or Mountain Avon ; 3rd, Saxilraga rotundi folia alba, or 
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round leavM while Saxifrage ; 4th, Alearium, wild garlick. 
second has a Hower much like Columbine. 



GnrgraTc, in Yorkabiro, 

I crossed the river Sor, which falia into the old river Don, below 
Thorn, and came from N'ottingha rush ire into Vorksbire, and soon 
arrived at Tickhill, a poor market town, where there are remains of 
the old cross, which had iibout a dozen steps up lo it, mnny manaors 
round it were called the Honoure of Tickhill. This was one of 
the manners of Roger de BuisUs, who resided in the castle here. 
'Twas given by King Stephen to the Earl of Chester ; by a femal« 
it came to Robert de Vipont ; Richard II. gave it lo John of 
Gaunt, and then it came to Henry 1 V. The diuich is a large 
building with a high tower ; in it are the remaiaa of line painted 
glass ; in the east window there was a crucifix in the middle, and 
on the sides the Virgin, St. John, St. Peter, and St, Paul remain. 
There ia a tomb of a Fitzwilliams, of 1490, in the south isle, and in 
the chancel the monument of William Alfeld, seneschal of this 
honour and of several other mannors, who died in 1387. In the 
town I saw a peculiar old house of wood, the upper part of which 
projecting ia supported by semicircular wooden pilasters on siooe 
bases. There ia a paper mill at this town. I went on, and passed 
near Edlington, belonging to an old Dowager Lady Molesworth, 
where I was told there was a remarkable epitaph on a dog. We 
came to Coningsburgh, probably from the German word Koniog 
(king) , that is, the King's town. It is remarkable for its castle, 
situated almost over the Don; it was coiled in British Caerconan. 
The top of the hill ia encompassed with an irregular wall, defended 
by round towers, and there were buildings on each aide the en- 
trance ; on one side of the court is a very fine round tower, which 
extends to the brow ol the hill, the wall joyning to it at two of the 
six great buttresses, which are nine feet broad and ten deep, the 
lower part being much larger than the upper : for of twenty tiiin 
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of stone every otiier stone Beta out about 3 or 4 inches ; they are 
nxteeo feel nine inches apart. There is an ascent of about twenty 
feel to the castk, the walls of which at that heigth are 14 leet nine 
inches thick, and the room within is twenty-one feet in diameter. 
There is a round hole in the middle, three feet in diameter, leading 
down to a room to which there is no other visible entrance. There 
is an ascent through the wall to a room over ir, which ia larger by 
one toot eleven inches in the diameter than the lower room, and 
over that another, as 1 preFume, so much liirger also than ihiH. To 
these two Oppcr rooms are chimneys with a Gothick Corinthian 
capital on each aide of them. At the entrance to each is a place 
for water, like those in churclies for holy water. It is all fine hewn 
Btoue work inside and out. Over the door are two oblong square 
windows, one over another, to the two upper stories, with arches 
turned over them, and each of the arches are fiU'd with two stones. 
The other openings for light are like pike holes, with semicircular 
tops. This is, perhaps, one of the finest remains of Gothick anti- 
quity. Hengist took shelter here after he hud been routed by 
Aurelius Ambrosius. A mount before the castle has been said to 
have been Hcngist'a tomb. This place belonged to King Harold, 
then to William I,, afterwards to the Earl of Surrey ; it came to the 
Crown in the time of Edward III, or Richard 11. It belonged to 
Edmund de Langley, Earl of Cambridge, and then to his sun 
Edward, Duke of York, who left it to his nephew Richard, son of 
Bicimrd, Earl of Cambridge, called De Coningaburgh, because he 
was born here. In the church are several old capitals to the pillars, 
and in the church yard is a very remarkable tomb or sarcophagus ; 
on one side is a relief of St. George killing the dragon, on the other 
fishing and hunting, and near the entrance to the church yard is a 
Btonc which Boems to be the cover of it, on which are two reliefs, 
which are disfigured, as of birds or beasts. I went two miles across 
tbo Don to Mexburgh, to see the banks on the hill, which are very 
small round the brink of the hill, to strcngtlien the natural situa- 
i tion, being fences probably made in the contests between the kings 
of the Heptarchy. But to the north-east of Mexburgh I found the 
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site of an old castle, a mount, and possibly the round tower, a work 
before the entrance, and the castle it self a small semicircle. 1 
crossed the Don again, and went up to Illelton on the HUl ; near it 
ifl West Melton, which waa the birth place of VViUinm of MeltoD, 
Archbishop of York, who died in 1340. lie finished the catbedial, 
which had been nuglected, and did many ochci great works. I 
went from this place two miles to Sprolborough, the seat of Mr. 
Copley, to whose father it was left by S' Godfrey Copley, who left 
that excellent benefaction of 100/. to the Royal Society for tho 
best experiment of the year. It is a most beautiful situation on 
hanging ground over the meadows on the Don, which, winding 
here, afibrds a most delightful view of the river and of a vale to the 
south-east, and here might be a terrace a mile long on this beau- 
tiful ground. There ia a very good modern house, and some good 
pictures, among 'em a supposed Raphael of tho disciples asleep, a 
Ga£par Pouflsin of a storm, like that of S' William Moriice'a, but 
smaller, a Que King Charles of Vandyke, all which wcie very 
politely shown me by the master of the house ; this was the estate 
of the Fitz Williams's, Earls of Southampton. By coming this way 
I missed Bawtry, where they drive a great trade in milt stones, 
brought from Derbyshire, and conveyed from this town by water 
to many parts. 1 came two miles further to Doncaaler, which was 
a Roman town called Danum, where the prefect of the Crispinian 
horse were garrisoned in 759 ; it was burnt by lightening. Tho 
fine Gothick church with a beautiful tower is on the spot of the 
old castle, adjoyning to which was the Friery, In the church I 
oopyed this remarkable epitaph on a benefactor to the corporation: 

Howe, Howe, wlio is here 7 
I, Hobia of DoDcaater, 
And Uargurat, mj Fear. 



That 



it I hi 



That I gave that I baTO, 

That T Icfc that I lost. 
A.D. 1579. 
Qnod Bobertiu BTrkcs, who in Uiii world dfd reyne 
Threacon jean anil eevcn, uid jet lir'd not <m«. 
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There is also another remarkable epitaph, I believe, w of Thoinu 
EUb, which I omitted to copy. At the east end of the church is a 
very ancient building, which I conjecture was built about the time 
tile RouiaoB IcCV this kingdom. There is a large window to the 
west and three on each side. The pillars are of iha Corinthian 
order, with one plain leaf. At the end of the town totvards London 
is an old cross, called Hal cross, with this inscription on it : — 
(: CESTES": LA CRVICE; OTE: ATILLIA; K: ALMEi 

It is in one line round the cross. I was informed that there wa« a 
cross in the high street in Doncaster, put up by the Fitzwilliams of 
Sprothorough, which had this inscription on it : 

He tliat linn^rretli and lixtctb to cat, 

IM liim 1^ to SprottHiroaf^h, sud be shall have meat 

For himacLf ; nml (or his borse, baj 

For a night notl for a day. 

And Dime Bball ask him when ho goes ftva;. 

The corporation here is rich. They hove laid out lately 5000/. 
on a mansion honsc only for publick dinnera and assemblies, besides 
offices and other convenient rooms ; there is one which ia sixty 
foot long and thirty wide and high. Tlicre are three windows like 
thoee of the banqueting house, with galleries to each, which rest* 
on the rustick story below; at the angles and between the windows 
are couplets of Corinthian pillars, which support a pediment of the 
wideth of the building. Doncaster chiefly subsists by beinj; a great 
thorough fare. I received great politeness from Mr Stovcn of thia 
place, whom I accidentally met. He showed me a curioeity dug 
out of Amcotea moors, in the Istc of Axholme, in Lincolnshire. 
They found under ground a skeleton, the skin of which was as firm 
SB tan'd leather. I saw a hand of it with the nails, and a fandxl 
found on the foot of tan leather, with five separate loopa on each 
side and twelve small ones at the toe, all cut out of one piece of 
leather. This country is supplied with coal by water from Park 
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gate, 2 milea from Rotheram at 7». a wagon of 35001b. weight, 
and with stone elates from Thorp, two miles from Sheffield, nnd 
Marr, about 3 miles from Doncaster, produces that sort of Trichites 
Gypse, which ihey call platstflr, and being calcined and ground or 
powdered is used for floors. At Doncaster are remaina of tha 
Soman road to Lincoln. I went 3 miles to Kirk Sandal, where a 
the burial-placo of the family of the Rokeby a ; here the bowels are 
deposited of William Rokosbv, first vicar of this pariah and at 
Halifax, and then Bishop of Meath and Archbishop of Dublin ; 
over a tomh on a brass plate is an inscription signifying that be 
dyed in 1521. Here is also the monument of S' Thomae Rokeby, 
who was a judge, and died in 169y. I went four miles farther, to 
HaiGeld, over that Chace which is famous lor a battle between Cad- 
wallin, King of the Britains, Perida, King of Mercia, and Kdwin, 
the first Christian King of Northumberland, who, with his eMeet 
son Oflrid, was slain there in 633. I saw the remains of the fossoe 
of a camp, which they say may be traced round for two milea in 
compass. It is also famous for being the birth-place of William of 
HatGeld, second son of King Edward HI.: they pretend to show 
the room in the manner house in which he was bom. which, tho* 
now inhabited by a firmer, has been fitted up in a very elegant 
taste, as I suppose, in the style of Inigo Jones; but great part of 
the house is puU'd down. It belonged to the Earls of Surrey, but 
cominp to the Crown, was given to Edmund de Langlcy, fifth son 
of Edward III. and enjoyed by his heirs till it came again to the 
Crown. I could find no foundation for the story that there are no 
rats in this place. In the church is a citrioua old rood lof\, and the 
west and south doors are very old ; the pillars of the former are a 
.sort of lonick, with the volutes inverted. I took a guide, and 
went three miles to Thorn, riding a mile over a marsh through 
water, the fioods here and in all parts being greater than have been 
known for many years. Thorn is a populous market town, and 
subsists by the water trade, by farming, and by the wood which 
they raise out of the moors ; the oak they call black-oak, and tlte 
firs moor-wood, they find it from two to three feet under ground; 
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the deeper it is the belter : that Touod near the clay or surface is 
rotteo ami good for nothing. At about the depth of 3 feet they 
meet with a white sand when they liig for peat and for this wood, 
and so throwin<; in the surface on the sand they plough it, and it 
makes very good land. I travelled on the bank of the Don about 
two miles to Newbridge, near wliicb Lord Down has a seat at 
Couick, near Snathe, a market town. We turn'tl to the east on 
the game river near to Goulbridge, and crossed the marshes north- 
ward, and came at Stock to the river Ouse, after moat of* ihe rivers 
of Yorkshire are fain into it; we crossed it in a boat. About three 
miles to the east ia Mesham. 'Tis said a Roman pottery was found 
there, about a mile from the military road, and that urns and 
unders were (bund, but as I could not be informed of the truth of 
it 1 went to Howden, formerly call'd Hoveden, one of the canons 
of the collegiate church being known by the name of Hoveden It 
ia two miles from the Darwent, which fiills into the Ouse at that 
distance above it. There is a very fine church which was collegiate, 
the east part of which, with the chapter house, are in ruina, all 
exactly on the model of York Cathedral : the west part serves for 
divine service. The Bishops of Durham, to whom this place be- 
loDged, had a house near it. Tlie steeple, built hy Bishop Skirlaw, 
is 146 feet high, and a fine structure. It is said it was designed as 
a plice for the inhabitants to take shelter in against inundations, 
but I could not find there had been any such inundations in the 
memory of man, or from tradition. They have a great market 
here for wool and many country goods, which arc the chief support 
of the place. The yearly mart for the Londoners to sell goods by 
vholcsale has been long discontinued. 

Oisbome in Yorksliu*, 

From Maaham, I set out for Middleham six computed miles, and 
descending down to Jervaulx Abby 1 bad a moat lieauliful view of 
part of the vale call'd Wensdale, which extends to Aacrig, consisting 

CAMD. soc. 2 B 





r [STO DGLAXD 

on emit suk of Um anr u. 

K IugU]r iw pr o T wi , being elueffy Sag p 

we &at anr the toim of Jovax Alib^, then E«ak Wtfagp an iU^ 
luU to the left over the sCeep gmtnil knmds die nrer - far thmm 
on to the o^it, Danhj, Mr. Scroop's) faoue, at the y^ ij ^ ^ ^ji 
Farther on to the Ie& we kw MiddlehaiB wiili itt f^gU Seot^ 
eae to the left of that, uul Lsybonme oq the nde of ibc liill to thu 
right and Preaton on the nme u die cad of the hUl, the ww faeiaw 
tanranted with Bottoa Hafi. Altagctfaer making one of the fftirm 
■ I e«r beheld ; htt tlw fiaeat proapect of all » o*«r 
TbcK waa fim ia Kng Steplien'a ttne tax ahbj fixuMfed 
si Fon hitler np, and dws tenorcd to Jerraz. Ilten are nat 
remaina of thia abby, bat llie cfcaidi to the nacth a entbdr 
deatioTed. I «w two doors of wbat b called 8axxm aidutectwe, 
one leading to the dwr^ Ae other to the clo;tter ; the church 
and clojatCT were pared witl) tjrlea 3 uicfaea square painted in 
figures. lo the ck^ster tbejr fovnd ntaaj- stone coffins with corcfB 
on moat of them ; there ia a tword in i^ef and inscriptiooa. These 
I copied oot: 1, Will Neman. 2, Turaba Gilberti de Wale. 
3, Philip Fill Johis. There ia a tnditioa that Gilbert de Wate wm 
A great man in thi« country. On the river Cover which foils into 
the Youre from the south ia Coram or Corerbam, an old priory 
dependant on Jerranlx, in wkich there are serenl old monnments. 
Al Middlebam I saw the fine old cattle, the walla and even the 
partitions are ten feet thick ; to the middle building there is a 
tower at each corner, and in the middle of each side there hare 
been ({rand apartments in the three stories. On the outside buildtos 
arc the same number of towers, and from them were buildbgg aS 
round within. The tradition is, that about the beginning of the 
last century the Loflus's of Ireland sold the timber, lead, and 
furniture that was not destroyed in the time of woi. It was the 
honour of Alan, Earl of Britany, who gave it to his younger son 
who t)iiilt n castle, and it dcBcondcd from a female to the Xevlls 
and was forfeited and settled on Bichard, Dtikc of Yort. Edward 
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only son of Richard III. was born hero, who dyed before he came of 
age. Before the Conquest it belonged to Gilpatrick the Dane. 
Middleham is a deanery In the gift of the Crown and a peculiar 
exempt jurisdiction. 

We went by Wenslow, from which I snppoae the vale has the 
HEmc of AVensdale, generally esteeni'd one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world, and this is the finest part of it ; the wood 
avenue, and the other plantations of the Duke of Bolton which 
belong to Bolton Hall a mile further, a good house with two wings 
of offices on each side, are great additions to the beauty of it. We 
ascended by the hills to a village situated in a very romantick 
manner under the rocks near the I^p of the hill, and going 
along the side of the hill came to Bolton Castle built round a court 
with eight towera as at Midlam; the court is 35 paces by 27, and 
the building round 14 paces deep. On one aide in the middle floor 
waa a chapel, and on the other a grand hall. Mary Queen of Scots 
was kept a prieoncr here two years, and they talk of some needle- 
work done by her here. This caslle belonged to the family of tlie 
Scroops, and by a female came to Charles Pawlet, Marquis of Win- 
chest«r, whose sou Charles was made Duke of Bolton in 1689, 
taking his title from this castle. From the castte I descended to 
the village of Bolton, and on the 24th I crossed over the water to 
Temple, the estate of the Hevd. Mr. Dupont, author of the Loyal 
Pieces. It was formerly a priory of the Knights Templars. This 
gentleman has the pariah of Asgarth and 5 chapels dependant on it, 
which did belong to the church of Coram. From this place we 
went to see the great natural curiosities of the Youre, the falls of 
water of Asgarth. The first we went to is about half a mile below 
the church, and falls in four sheets from the rocks, the highest about 
five feet, and then running twelve paces on the rock it falls about 
two feet, and after it hae run six paces it falls three more, and then 
in four paces more it falls seven feet j after the river has run a litle 
way there arc five litle falls, and higher up, at some distance apart, 
ue soveral email falls, and further up tlie highest in thia reach 
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consiatB of two falls, where the river runs between the rocks in a 
narrow compass, and the rocks rising up on each side between 
twenty and thirty feet with trees growing out of them add greatly 
to the beaiily of the prospect ; and the different strata of the rocks 
afford many natural curiositiea of petrified shells, one stratum being 
full of oyster sheEIs, another of muscles, and one of the large 
Conchse Anomiffi with a lip in the middle. B*it the most curious ue 
the coral, which spread wider on these stones than ever I saw before, 
in a beautiful manner, bul they are mostly small, none of them 
esceeding above a third of an inch. I found one large uncommon 
scollop shell finely striated, about eight inches broad. We went to 
the church, and about an hundred yards below it descended about 
fifty feet to tlie bed of the river and saw another fall whiuh consists 
of three parts, the upper about eleven feet, the other about four, and 
on each side the rocks overhang for a considerable way down, which 
witli the trees makes a verj romantick appearance. I went to the 
bridge a litle above the church, which is of one arch, as 1 
conjectured towards 100 feet broad. It waa built in 1339, 'twas 
thought to bo fifteen yards high, above it is a fall of ten feet, and 
about 40 yards higher another fall, and beyond that a star or break 
in the rock, which has a good effect, and all highly beauUful in 
wood as well as perpendicular rocks. This countty was formerly 
very woody, which it is thought gave occasion for this distich in 
the house at Temple, put up in 1608, — 



" Who shall 
And who paiscB by, the 



this hm 



se, Lord, do thsm protect, 
Jesn their way direct.'' 



The church is remaikable for a fine Gothick skreen gilt, said to be 
brought from Coram, which is probable, as the living belonged (o 
that church, and as the skreen is much too broad for this. On it is 
a crosier and mitre. In one part of the church is this inscription, 
A. S. An. Don)"' 1536, which is thought to stand for Adam Sed- 
bery executed at York with Lord Derby for a conspiracy. A little 
farther is a farm and house called Bee-park; it might be a suminer 
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! for the 



Abbot of Jerrax, Here '» 
instrumentfi o 



wde H . C E L under i 
was set up over some door by 



, atone with the nrms of 
: Saviour's passion supported by two 
imperfect motto in Latin, and on eacb 
I ducal crown. This it is likely 
in abbot of tlie name of Elios. We 
Boon after passed in view of Nappa, a pleasant seat of Mr. Metcalfe, 
on the foot of the hill, and finely improved with beautiful planta- 
lions. Wc went on to a hill over Bayn brig call'd Bruff or Burgh, 
it is about 110 paces from north to south, and 130 from east to 
west, with an entrance on each side in the middle; the west part of 
the hill is fortifyed, and there are lines drawn from the tower to the 
river. From an inscription found there it is supposed that it was 
called Bracchilem, that it was fortifyed with a stone wall, and that 
the 6th cohort of the Nervii was stationed there. At the foot of 
this hill one passes over the Baynt on a bridge, which has given 
name to the village; that nvlet rises between the mountains and 
running a lille way forms a cove called Semerc water, and then 
runs for some time between its banks and empties it self here into 
the cove. Opposite to Bruff we saw a verj- small remain of Fori 
Abbey to the north of the river. We came to Hardraw where to 
the north of the village is a great curiosity called the Scar of 
Hardraw, it is an entrance between the perpendicular rocks like the 
Gorda near Malliam but not so high, anil a rivtet falls from the top 
in a most beautiful manner, so as that one can go round it; a smaller 
stream coming out a Utie to the west, and a very lillc one to the 
east, and going up to the top we saw many lille falls down the 
rocks. Id the hard frost, there was an extraordinary icicle found 
St this fall, it began to freeze round the place where it fell and also 
at top and at last met in one hollow column, which was seventy- 
two yards and three quarters in circumference, the water forced its 
way through the side, if I mistake not, below. Many people came 
to see it, and a man walk'd round it but a few minutes before it 
bunt, when ail fell down. 
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ColD in LueftdiiM, 

Maj 31tt, ITSl. 
Fxom Ilardraw I went westward, and saw a fall of ten feet at a 
rivlet called the Cotter with several small cascades above it. We 
ascended a hill of the same name, which is very high, our guide 
guessed from the top down to the Ure 600 yards, but I did not 
think it so much. We went along the side of this hill, and came 
to Hellgills, called in the maps Helbcck Lunes; it is a rivlet which 
rises a title further to the north, and has worn down the rock abont 
twenty feet deep, and about four feet in width. It is curious to 
see the waters run at so great a depth in such a narrow channel, 
and to step over it. To the east of it is another very small stream, 
which divides the county of York from the county of Westmore- 
land, and Mis, if I mistake not, into the Hellgills. HcUgill is the 
rise of the Eden, which falls in at Caerliglc. About lialf a mile 
lower there is a deep water in it, from which they say the Ure rise^ 
the water going under the ground about a quarter of a mile, and 
coming out ill a field called Lin Park, and they say they have put 
chaS* into the one and it has come out of the other. About two 
miles to the north rises the river Swale, a litle beyond a. natural 
tock call'd Hugh Seat, and about three to tlie west the river Luac 
We were about two computed miles from Peadragon Castle, tax 
from Kirkby Stephen, and ten or twelve from Apclby, There aro 
no deer in these mountains. The prospect from the heigth of 
Cotter is the most awful and grand I ever beheld. The mountains 
all round, some with their lofty heads at a distance, as Ingd- 
borough and Penigent and the valley beneath, which, tho' it is 
much narrower to the west of Aserig, yet it is still a fine vale of 
good pasturage, and, what is uncommon, there are houses built in 
most of the fields, which is an unusual prospect, and at a distance 
make the appearance of scatter'd villages. About Hardrow the/ 
find freestone Bags, which rise very large, and In them are figures 
of woims, snakes, and the like, but whether only accidental figures. 
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or mch reptiles incloeed, I cannot luke upon me to eq}', but I rather 
think the former. 

On the 24th, leaving this fine dale, we went to the south-west, 
orer tlie volo in which WidhiU Beck runs, having Weather Fell to 
the right; and, ascending up Tenant Bill to the south-ea^t, we had 
a fine view of the green vale and the lofty mountains all round. 
On this hill we came to some shafts where they had dug for lead. 
The ttoncs they dug up are of an ash-colour'd marble, and full of 
trochi and entrochi, and so I observed the rocks were as we went 
slong the mountain. We soon came to Camhill, and near to some 
cabbins called camhouses, to the north of which arc two springs 
near each other, which soon joyn, and tall down into the valley, 
■nd then it is called Cam Heck ; this they call the rise of the river 
Bibble. In the valley below, a litle to the north of it, is a wet 
moor, out of which there ariacs a spring, which is the head of the 
river Wharfe. A rivlet comes in a short space on each side, and 
several others afterwards, so that it soon becomes aJarge river. I 
observed one of the springs of the Kibble, if I mietake not the 
Ronthem one, that it incruats the pebbles with a loose stony matter, 
which rises up as in litle columns about half an inch high, and is 
doubtless caus'd by the atony, coarse particles the water brings 
along with it, finer particles frequently either petrifying or in- 
crusting with a stone coat. We went a!ong the Wharfe as far as 
Bolton Abby, The first bridge over it is of wood, all the rest arc 
of rtonc, and, being either a gravelly or rocky bottom, the river 
often passes under the beds of gravel or loose rock, and is not seen. 
Till we came towards Kettlewell we had pasturage on each side up 
the feet of the mountains and very litle wood, but towards Kettle- 
wel the country is improv'd, and the vale is wider. On the north 
aide I saw stones full of cockles, mostly the Conchae Anomiae. I 
was informed there was a natorai grotto in Shale Park, and about 
that place tliey find chrystaJs in the shape of two hexagonal 
pyramids with their bases joyncd together. We went along by the 
Whufe oa the south side, and came to a beautiful vale extending 
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to tlie south-east. Before we enter'd we passed by an incrusting 
spring called Cold Keld Spring, coming out of what is called 
Windbank Hill. We went up this vale, which abounds in fin« 
pasturage, some trees, and moat beautiful rocks above, gome high 
and perpendicular, othera rising up in three or four terraces one 
over another as on cacli side of the dale we had passed, which is 
called Langstreth Dale; it is Kettlewell Dale about that town and 
lower down Wharfdale. In the vale to the south-east we passed 
Arnclifte, and came near to Old Cote, where I went in to see a 
grotto, which may be about twenty feet wide and two hundred 
yards long, a winding way and having several puols of water in it, 
and at last I came to deep water, which hindered me from going 
any farther, and I could not learn that any one had been at the end 
of it. 

We returned and went up the hills to the south-east, near the 
entrance into tlio vale of the Wharfe, in search of a grotto called 
Douca Bottom Hill, and it is said full of fine white stalactites and 
inonistations by the dropping of the water, but, being late, we did 
not go to it, but descended down to Kilnsey Cliff, which is a very 
high perpendicular rock; the top overhangs, 'and it is very beau- 
tifiil, being adorn'd with wood. We came to Grirsington, a town of 
miners, who work in the lead mines of the Grey HUls, I was 
informed here of a peculiar method they have of loosening the ore 
in the mine, which they call bussing; it is turning a stream of 
water into it, which works its way thro' and loosens the ore, and, 
passing through the neighbouring lands, the copperas kills the 
grass, and there are law-suits begun to prevent this method. They 
have title or no corn in all this country, but arc supplyed chiefly 
from Richmondshirc. 



On the 25th we saw a sinelting-housc for lead just without the 
town, belonging, as the mines do, to Lord Burlington, We went 
near Linton, of which pariah Mr. Smith, a nephew of S' Isaac 
Newton, is minister. We ascended up to Thorp Fell to se« a 
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rocking stone, tbe measures of which are twelve, ten, and four feet, 
the other side inaccessible might be about ten feet; it ia six feet 
deep, and this, like the main A.mber in Cornwall, so exactly poiaod 
that it may be moved with the foot. Descending to Thorp, I 
observed some shafts in a sinall hill, in which they had formerly 
beea digging for lead. We went down the Wliarfe, and passed 
through Burnsal), famous for being the birth pUce of S' William 
Craven, alderman of London, a great benefactor to this country 
ftnd to several public charities and father to William, first Lord 
Craven. I was told after I left it that in the parish church are 
some monuments of this family. Wc came a litle farther to Apple- 
trewicW, where Lord Craven has an indifferent house, call'd High 
Hall, probably belonging to his ancestor before the family was 
enobled, and they have the title of baron from this place. About 
these places the hills come close on each side to the river, and some- 
times the foot of them ends in perpendicular rocks, which with 
the wood makes a very romantick prospect. I was informed of a 
break or gully in the mountain about this place, near the Wharf, 
which is generally dry, but, upon an appronching change of wet 
weather to dry, it gushes out with a very strong current, and is 
looked on as an infallible prognostick of fair weather, which may 
be occasioned by the greater weight of the air, on the approach of 
fcir weather on some morass, which may press out the water as from 
a spunge. To the north is a high hill, if I mistake not, called 
Outer Hill, on which some imagine there was a camp, and that it 
was mona exploratorum for the eastra at Ilkley and Gargrave ; but, 
being shown it at a distance, it appeared to me like a natural rising 
on the hill. To the west of it is a high rock on the hill, called 
Simon's Seat, which commands a very fine view. Two or three 
miles from tliis hill, on the west part of Knaresborough Forest, is 
another rocking-stone, twelve yards in circumference, and about 
three feet thick, wliich may be shook with a finger. They say from 
thle place one may see York Minster, the Wolds, and Black Uam- 
blcton, one way, and on the other Pendle Hill, Blackstone Cdgo, 
CAUO. 80C. 2 
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and great part of Lancashire. We went on by the Wharf, and 
came to Barden Tower, one of the seven seats of the famous 
Countess of Pembroke, so often mentioned as the heiress of the 
Cumberland estate, and it is said she divided her time equally 
between these places. Three of the others were Bolton, Applebj, 
and Brougham Castle. There is a long inscription on this with 
all her titles, giving an account that it had been in ruins almast 
ever since 1589, when her mother lay in it, and was big with child 
of her, till it was repaired by her in 1658. It ends thus, Isa. chap. 
58, ver. 12. God's name be praised. There is a hall, a ohapelnow. 
used, and much irregular room in it, and all going to ruin; it 
belongs to the Earl of Burlington. Here I saw the mother of the 
steward, Mr. Simpson. She is 103 years old, her maiden name 
Elizabeth Saxon, born at Ceiling Hole, near Wetherby. She did 
business till within these four years, but is now deaf, hardly to be 
understood, but looks well. She was up, but sleeps almost all her 
time. I found her with her head laid down on a cushion, on a 
high table before her, her diet spoon meat, which she supt out of 
a dish. From this place I went half a mile lower to what they call 
the Stride, where the Wharfe is so confin'd between the rocks, that 
a person might leap over. I came to Bolton, of which I haye 
formerly given you an account. 

CoDgleton, in Cliesbire, 

June 3d, 1751. 

Going from Bolton, I left the Wharf, and came to Draughton, 
where are quarries of lime stone, in which they find the figures of 
small Nacchilus and Amonitcs, and passing through Skipton, I 
went into the gardens of the castle, and had a better view of the 
high hanging ground covered with wood, which is on each side of 
the river that runs under the castle. I saw also in the castle the 
picture of George, Earl of Cumberland, taking leave of his family 
when he was going an embassy to Spain. The tradition here is, 
that, the peace being made with Spain, he was tryed for having 
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deviated from his instructions, and part of his estate was taken 
from him, as being thought, say they, too great for a subject This 
is the principal town in Craven, and is called Skipton in Craven. 
Craven is a denomination of a tract of country thought to have its 
name from craggy vein. It seems by the best I could learn to 
extend from the rise of the Wharfe to Bolton Bridge, and from the 
source of the Aire to Keighly, and also a litle beyond Settle to the 
west: from Settle (sic. Skipton?) I went to Gargrave, where, a 
Roman pavement being found and ruins, some people have imagined 
that it was a Boman town ; this place is pleasantly situated on the 
Aire, where a large brook falls into it, but I could find no other 
marks of it. 

On the 26th I went to Marton and returned by Broughton, a 
fine estate of Mr. Tempest's, a Roman Catholick. To the north of. 
it he has a large pond or lake, called a tarne, which abounds in 
fish. An old abbey was mentioned to me at Thornton, of which I 
can find no account. 

On the 27th I went four miles from Gargrave up the hill to the 
north of Flastick Crag: this hill extends away to Thorp. I went 
in order to see Norden Tower, which is a building of the Middle 
Ages, where the possessors of those hills lived, and were secure in 
times of danger. We went again to Malham, and saw what is 
called the real rise of the Aire, very near that village. There are 
two springs called the Upper Head and Lower Head, which soon 
meet. The other two which fall into it are Cove Beck, which 
comes from the Cove, and Gordell Beck, which makes the fall at 
the Gordell, both which places were formerly described. Into the 
former fall two small streams which rise nearer Malmhead, one of 
which is called Rise Gill Beck, and the other runs from Geltree 
Well We passed by the remarkable Swallows from Malham 
Tame^ which have been found to be the sources of the upper and 
lower heads. We came down to the Ribble at Staynford, and went 
to Horton, higher on tlie same river, sear which place in the side 
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of the hiU to the south is a famous quarry, called Covem, which 
produces very fine flags, some being raised twelve feet long and six 
feet broad and near two inches thick. This place b directly under 
Pennygent mountain, and there is a school there endowed with 
30Z. a year for a master. 

On the 28th we went still up the Ribble, and passed near the 
real rise of it, as they say here, being two streams which soon meet, 
and that which we saw at Gam Hill falls into this, having the name 
of Cam Beck, whereas this has the name of Ribble. We came to 
the famous mountain called Ingleborough ; and observed three parts 
of it; the higher, southern, is called Ingleborough; between that 
and the middle summit, which is much lower, is a shallow dale 
called Fairweather Sike, which flows in the same manner before 
fair weather as that described near Appletrewick ; the northern 
summit is c&lYd Cold Path Fell. A litle before we came to Chapel- 
a-dale, we saw on the other side of the vale a very extraordinary 
natural curiosity, which was a great hole, called Weather Coat 
Dove or Cove, it may be 50 yards long and 30 broad, and the 
west side is about 50 ft. deep. Ten or fifteen feet below the top 
6n that side a river comes out of a hole, and pours down in a large 
sheet, and a litle to the south, about fifteen feet from the bottom, 
another stream falls down, the rocks being almost all perpendicular, 
except to the east end, at which we descended, and saw in the falls 
and spray two beautiful oval rainbows, and we were soon made very 
wett with it. The first fiall has wore a deep hole down. From 
the north-east also there falls down a stream or two through the 
rocks, altogether making one of the most extraordinary and sur- 
prizing scenes I ever beheld ; this whole cavern has been some 
times full of water, and run over. A litle south of it is a large 
chasm in the rock, called Jingly Pot, which is like Elden Hole in 
Derbyshire, but is not so long ; beyond that is another large hole, 
it may be 4 feet diameter, called Hurley Pot, in which there is a 
black still water. We went into Chapel-a-dale, where a rivlet 
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rises, called Chapel Beck, coming out a large Blream at once ; it 
then goes under the rocks for some way, and comes out again, 
these rocks are call'd God'a Brig. A litle lower many large 
streams flow into it from the fool of Ingleborough ; the rivlet at 
Ingleton is joyned by tlie river which comes out of King's Dale, 
which river is called Kingadale Beck, and then they have name of 
Greta, both which I shall describe in my next. 

Leek, in Staffordshire, 

.lane 4th, 17E1. 
On Jllay 28th I went from Chapel Dale, at the foot of Ingle- 
borough, across Tweeselton Scar, to the west, there being another 
rocky low hill running along the foot of Ingleborough, which is 
colled Ingleborough Scar. We descended into King's Dale, in 
which there is only one house, and crossed to the west side of it, 
to Jardours Cove, to which there is an entrance, something like 
that of the Peke of Derby, but not so large ; it leads to a very 
grand high cave, the sides of which are smooth perpendicular rocks, 
about SO feet high, except in two or three places, where there are 
some curious incrustations made by the water. Tliere is a email 
passage to the left, but what is most extraordinary, we went into 
the passage to the left between the rocks, through streams of water, 
and came to a cavern, where two or three streams come tumbling 
down the rocks with a great noise for ten or fiHeen (cet, and in 
other parts there are cupolas so high that we could not see to the 
top. 1 went up the hill, over it, and saw the stream come rushing 
down a great way over the rocks, with several litle falls coming 
out towards the top of the mountain, and it is lost in the ground 
near the place where we saw it come out in the cave ; both this 
rock and Weather Coat Cave abound in shells of the Conchae 
Anomiae. We went to the south by Kingsdale Beck, in which 
direction it runs about 3 mites, and then turns lo the east, and has 
a narrow passage between two hills, this passage is called Thornton 
Foes, it is finely adorn'd with wood, and there are a great number 
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of beautiful cascades for a mile and a-half, all the way to logleton; 
but one of them in particular is extremely fine : it consists of three 
different falls, the main fall to the north may be about twenty feet 
wide, then is a break about five feet firom the top, and another ten 
feet lower, and then it falls, as I conjectured, about forty feet in a 
sheet ; to the left of this a stream falls about 5 feet wide and fifteen 
feet from the top of the rock coming out of a cleft of it, and fidls 
about thirty feet on the rocks which rise up under it, down which 
it runs in many breaks to the bottom. To the left of this again is 
a fall about ten feet broad, and comes out something lower, fidls 
fifteen feet to a break, and then ten feet to the rocks below, and so 
all meeting, there are three or four small cascades below ; all most 
beautifully ornamented with trees, which in some places grow out 
of the rocks, and cover part of the falls. I saw in this vale the 
lilly of the valley growing wild. We came to Ingleton, near which 
village they have a quarry of green elate, called Skirath Quarry; it 
abounds in white cubes of mundick, some of it large and very 
beautiful, and I observed in the common slate some small cubes 
just discernible to the naked eye. We went up Ingleborough, and 
turned a litle out of the way to the left, to Willey Hill or Tatham 
Wife Hole, which is a small hole with a spring in it ; it consists of 
a black stone ; here many petrifications have been found, as parti- 
cularly scollop shells ; but we could meet with none, but some 
curious corals, which are very sharp and hard. We passed near a 
scar or break in the hill, occasioned, as they say, by the earth fiilling 
down. That spot, they observe, is remarkable for several parti- 
cular plants, as the sweet willow, which I saw in many parts this 
day ; pansies grow here, as well as in many other parts in this 
country, and wild garlick, a flower called bird*s-eye in a sort of 
star: it is a pale red, and smells like the cowslip ; this, I think, is 
Primula veris flora novo ; but what is most curious is the knutei 
which I formerly mentioned, 'tis called also cloud berries: the 
botanical name is Vaccinia nubis ; it is not a shrub ; I could see 
but very few in the Eecond leaf, which mostly resembles a currant 
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leaf, each plant bearing, as I was informed, but one berry. I saw 
also in other places bifolium or twa blade ; there is also here, as I 
was told, the one-leav'd plant ; and in all these parts much of the 
shrub called bird cherry or Ceresus avium racemosa, also the blew 
ladies' slipper, &c.; and I was informed that a botanist lately 
carried away roots of between 30 and 40 rare plants from this 
mountain. We came to the steep summit of it, which may be 
between 2 or 300 feet in heigth, and very difficult of ascent; the 
top is a fine green sod plain, about half a measured mile iji circum- 
ference; they have run races on it. There are in some weak places 
a sort of rampart of loose stones, and in one part, towards the 
middle, are some buildings of loose stone, one, a thick wall of thin 
stones laid without mortar, seem to be old, but I could see no sign 
of walls joyning to it. The prospect from it is very grand, com- 
manding a view of Lancaster, of the sea beyond it, of the Fells of 
Fumess and Cumberland, and of all the mountains in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. We descended towards Clapham by Clapedale, 
and leaving that village and the dale to the right came by Gigles- 
wick to Settle, where I had formerly been. 

On the 29th I went down by the Eibble to Gisbome, a poor little 
town. In the church I saw in the east window fine paintings of 
the Virgin Mary, St. John, and a person in the middle with St. 
Andrew's cross before him. Near the town is Mr. Lister's house 
and fine park on the Kibble, it is called Gisbome Park. We 
crossed the Ribble again, and went to Bolton, a small village 
where, in the church, is a remarkable old monument of the Pudseys 
and his {sic) three wives, by whom he had 25 children, who are all 
in relief on a stone ten feet long and near six broad ; there is also a 
monument to Henry Pudsey of 1509. But what is more curious 
to be seen at Bolton Hall is the boots of Henry 6th of yellow tan'd 
leather, lined with furr and bottoned up the sides. They say that 
king lay hid here for some time, and they have some other remem- 
brances of him, which I did not see, the family not being at home ; 
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one part of the house is old ; over the door is a helmet in alto 
relievo of the natural size without any crest, but the shield of the 
arms under it, which is on one sid^ is not large enough for a 
shield. They have in the house a curious painting of Petrarch, in 
a surplice, red cap and red hood and bays on his head ; he appears 
as a beautiful young person. They have also some other portraicts 
well done. It is a small estate belonging to two co-heiresses ; one, 
an elderly lady never married, lives here, and it is said is a most 
excellent good woman. Near the house is a small round hill 
covered with wood, except in one part, which is rocky, and it has 
a most beautiful effect. I went on towards Clitheroe, in one of the 
finest vales I ever saw, and came to Salley, an abby of Cistertians 
founded by William de Percy, who fought so bravely in the battle 
of the Standard already mentioned ; the wall is about a mile in 
circumference, and there are great remains of very plain ordinary 
buildings. So leaving Yorkshire and coming into Lancashire to 
Clithero. 

Ashbnme in Derbjshire, 

June 6, 1751. 

Clithcroe is seated on the side of the hill on which the castle 
stands, an ancient building between 50 and 60 feet square, with an 
irregular wall built round it according to the shape of the hill. 
This is probably the castle built by the Lacy's, it now belongs to 
the heiresses of the Duke of Montague, who not long ago built a 
good house near it on the hill, in the Gothick castle taste, for his 
steward. There is a fine view from the hill of a beautiful vale to 
the east and west, of the valley to the north-west, in which runs a 
rivlet called the Hodder, and of Pendle and the other hills to the 
north and south. Thb small town is chiefly supported by lime kilns 
and spinning worsted yarn and its markets and fairs, but they are a 
poor people, the nature of their business making 'em very thirsty 
and giving them a habit of drinking. They send their lime to the 
distance of 20 miles both for building and manure, and sell it for 
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■bout 31d. & bnehel on the spot. I could meet with no petrifactions 
here, but the ii side screw of the Buccinum. 

On the 30th, we went three miles to Whaley on the Calder, a 
rilLige chiefly aupporied by farming and spinning woollen yam. 
Here are remains of a Cisterlian Abby, first founded by John Con- 
stable, of Chester, at Stanlowin Cheshire in 1178, and then removed 
to this place. There are remains of two gateways, one of Nathaniel 
Curson's ruinaled house, and another a very grand one to the west, 
over which is a room called the Chapter house. There are two long 
buildings remaining, as I judge, about the same length, one of them 
I measured it, fifty paces by ten, one probably was the refectory, 
and the other might be a grand saloon for the abbot's apartment, 
they stand north and south. I could see no remains of a church, 
■o probubly the parish church served for the abbey, and that the 
rather as there are nine stalls on each aide of ihe chancel of fine 
Gothick carved work. The tradition is that Christianity was 
established here in the time of King Ethelbert before Augustineame 
to tliem, who baptised in the rivlet which runs by the churchyard ; 
and history gives us an account that this church consisted of the 
counties of B lac Icbu rush ire and Bowlaiid, when Augustin came 
into England, which latter is the hills and country to the north of 
the Ribblc lying to the north east of Clithero. There are three 
old crosses in the churchyard adorned with a running work of 
flowers and loliage, and they say they were there in Ethelbert'a 
time, some books mention that they were called S' Augustine's 
In the church under the seats ol the stalls which turn up 
» several odd devices, one is a man shoeing a goose, under it are 
tese vords, " W5 so meddles by of that ul me dos, lei hy cu here 
id shoe y* Ghos." Under a vine in the abbot's seat are these words. 
Semper gaudentes sint tsta sede scdentes." Under the opposite seat, 
>bably of the prior, is a relief of a hairy man lying along with a 
:lub, and his right hand to his chin, and a woman before him, 
th iliese words, "Pensez moit et pies po'"\(?)" I do not know the 
OAHD. 80C. 2 o 
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year, kept a horse, three cows, and forty sheep ; that his father and 
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meaning of it unless it be, Think much in order to please. Thcee 
drole conceita show the low tnste of the times, as they expre«ed 
them in the most sacred places. And these two last seem to imply 
that the prior or deputy was to" have the care of every thing, whilst 
the abbot had nothing to do, but to be merry and enjoy himself. 
It is said that the rectors of this church very anciently had the tillefl 
of deans, were married, and that it descended by inheritance till 
the time of the Conquest, In ihe time of Edward 3rd., Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, gave lands for the maintenance of a hermit, 
and two women for his servants, his helps meet; and at this time 
they show in the churchyard an old building with two doors which 
they say were for the two women, probably the hermit lived in the 
room over the vestry. St. Austin appears in more places than one 
on the gkss, and one piece they show for king Ethelbert. On one 
of the seats there is this inscription, " Orate pro anima Thome Lalbe 
Monachi,'" In the room over the vestry, near the chapter house, I 
saw some large slabs of raarlile full of the Trochi and Entrochi, but 
I could not be inlbrmed from what part they came, but probably 
from Yorkshiie, for south of the Blbble in these parts ia no figur'd 
fossil, nor any natural curiosity, except what relates to their coaL 
From this place, I began to ascend Pendle hill, and upon the foot 
of it came to Portfield, Mr. Bradeels, a large house built of hewn 
stone, three stories high, and there are ten rooms on a floor, with 
offices in vaults under and wainscoated throughout, Tho master of 
it died before it was &nished, and his son just of age has the estate. 
There arc a great variety of chimney pieces of marble of the neigh- 
bouring counties. The most remarkable arc a blackish marble 
streaked with white, and a red marble of diflercnt shades, some 
part of which is much like porphiry. Ascending higher up the hill, 
I saw Langhoo between the two rivers where Duke \Vada engagnl 
Ardulph, Kingof theNorthumbrians, without success. I proceeded 
up Pendle hill, Pcnrorc, apd Ore pen, and when 1 was on the 
southern heigth I had a glorious view of the country towards 
Preston, and of the hills to the south-west of the valley beneath, in 
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which runs a brook called Pendle Water, which in four milea flows 
into the Calder ; in which valley are hay houses and several other 
litle hamlets; thia rivlet is not in the maps. Wc had a view also of 
a vale in which the Calder runs and saw Padiam very plain ; 
being got to the heigth of the southern summit, I observed there 
was an easy ascent to the north-cast and highest eummit of (he hiU, 
but on enquiry found it was an impracticable morasg, so I descended 
by a gulley called Winbery Clougli between the two summits to 
Buttock of Pendle, where, taking a guide, I walked up to the 
Beacon on the east side of the highest summit, and went to the 
north-west angle ; I had a view of Ingleborough and Penigent and 
all the country between. I saw Coin to the east, as on a hill just 
under us, and the hills of Yorkshire beyond it. The vale beneath, 
tho' uncultivated with regard to planting, appeared beautiful, and 
the peasant who was with me conjectured we were 200 yards above 
it, and not les3 than 5 or 600 above the bed of the Ribble, tho' 
I did not think it was so much. Thia hill is a mosa which is from 
a yard to two yards deep, and is nothiug but the rotting of the 
vegetables, that have grown on the hill, below it is a sort of a ruble 
stone, and there is not one curious thing on the whole hill. The 
beacon is only a heap of stones. We returned to Buttock of 
Pendle, and went about 2 measured miles over the hill to New- 
church ; I observed an old cross in the way of one stone and a 
[ spaw water on the road, and several more on each side of the river 
\ in the way to Coin. At Newchurch, I enquired the name of the 
parish, they said it was a Buoye ; that Burnley was a parish, and 
could not learn the difference, only that this was a parish without 
any large village. To this place I had sent my horses from 
Buttock of Pendle by a hoy about thirteen; he was a pretty handy 
youth, and giving him of the provisions I had brought, he came 
and sat down close by me on a settle. He told me that oat-cake 
and butter-milk was their common food, tliat on a festival they had 
a piece of meat and a pye-pudding; that liis father paid six pouuds a 
year) kept a horse, three cows, and forty aheep ; that his father and 
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he wove woollen both for their clothing and to sell ; and on asking 
him if he would go alon^ with me, if his lather would give him 
leave, be expressed bis readiness to accompany me, which I mention 
as an instance of their simplicity, and of their manner of living in 

these remote mountainous parts. 



Dudley, in Worccatenhiic, 

JoneStfa.lTSI. 

From Newchurch, on the 30th, in the evening, I went three 
miles in very rough, bad roads, part of it pleasant and romantick, 
near a rivlet with high banks on each side, cover'd with trees, that 
falls into the Calder. Coin is prettily situated on a hill, is no great 
thoroughfare, but chiefly aubsisls by its markets and fairs and by 
a manufacture of sbaloons, serges, and tamiea. Roman coins have 
been found in Wheatley Lane near, and at Emmot. In the church 
b a monument of one of the Emmots of Emmot, merchant in 
London. 

On the 31st, I went four miles to Burnley, on the Calder, a 
small market town with some share of the woollen trade. The 
Townleys of Townlcy bury in this church, and there is a monument 
of one of them, Richard, who died in the Battle of Marstone Moore, 
near York, on the part of the King, and his body was not found, 
on which their estate was confiscated, but on the Restoration their 
taxes were reduced. There is nn old font here, as at Coin, the 
reliefs are the instruments of our Saviour's passion. In the church- 
yard is a cross with this inscription : " Orate pro ana Johs Foldes 
Capelani qui hanc crucem fieri fecit ano. di. 1528." The Townleys 
have made a fine Gothick skreen on three sides of the chancel. Ii 
is said that several Roman coins have been found here, one of Q. 
Cassius and some of Rome. It seems one John Sagar lived here to 
112 years old. Soon after we left Burnley we passed by Townley, 
the seat of the Townleys, Roman Catholics; there is another 
branch in the neighbourhood who are ProtestanU. The ground of 
the park 'a well watcr'd, uneven, and very beautiful We sood 
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after pass'd in sight of Bome part of the hamlet call'd Holm, famous 
for KiviDg birth to the celebrated Dr. Whitncre, Muster of St, John's 
College, Cambridge; he dyed attending the controversy against 
the Arminians at Lambeth in 1596. There is at present a small 
estate in the family, the owner of which is called Lord of Holm, 

I&nd they have a chapel at this place. Aecendin^ the hills we came 
to Bacup, a large village, where they have a great manufacture of 
woollen clothes which they send white to London, They are 
tnoEtly Preshyteriana, and have, as they call them, two chapels. 
We leli the mountains, and came to Rouhdale, which has its name 
from its situation in a narrow vale on the river Roche. It is 
ntuated on both sides of the river, and to the south very pleasantly 
op the side of the hill, where the situation of the church and par- 
Bonage-house are most bMiitiful. Dr. Tonslall, near 90, has built 
B handsome house and improved the charming situation of the 
garden on a heigth, and there is a mount over the river in such a 
manner as to make it one of the most delightful parsonage houses 
in England. They have a large manufacture here of blankets, 
baies, and shaloons. 1 went through a pleasant country to Bury, 
mentioned before; both these towns are built of brick. I went 
over a high hill, and a heath, and passed by a chapel on one side 
of the road, if I mistake not, called Cockley Chapel, built with a 
nave and two isles, and opposite to it on the other side of the road 
a meeting-house built exactly on the same model with a belfrey. 
Bolton is a neat town, situated on a heigth over a rivlel, and is 
famous for all manner of fustians, and c&peciuUy of that which is 
called velvet, both flowered and plain, and flowered cotton rugs. 
Lord Derby, who was taken by the Parliament forces, was be- 
headed here near the Market Cross. The chancel of the church 
belongs to S' Orlando Bridgman, and there is s library in it given 
by Humphry Chetham, Esq", in 1655, who founded the library 
. &t Manchester. Mr. Rob' Leaver built and founded a free school, 
■ here, and Mr. James Leaver in 1694 gave books to it. Not far 
Biroro this town is Woreeley Hall, the ancient seat, as my author 
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obaervcB, of th3 family of the Woraeleye since the Conquest, from 
which thoae in Hampshire, Sussex, and the Isle of Wight are 
descended. We crossed the moors towards Wigan, and came to the 
Canal Coal Pits; they told me they were forty yards deep. The 
work is called a delft or mine, the veia a drift, which is abool 
three feet thick, and dips from north-west to south-cast about a 
yard in twenty. What is nbove the drift they call the top stone, 
which is of a lighter black colour than the bottom stone- They 
find some copper mundich in the coal, and the drill is something 
broke by a stone running across, which they call a fouU. The 
water is pumpt up and goes oft" by a channel on that side of the 
hill, which is call'd a souk, and they do not look on it as unwhole- 
some. They are much troubled with what they call fiery air. They 
know when it rises by the smell, and send down a person with a 
candle to try it ; if it is dangerous they see a hlaze from the candle 
near half a foot long. One man was burnt with it that ho dyed, 
and it raised blisters on his body. When it is very bad they let 
down a candle by a rope to set fire to the fiery damp, aa they call 
it. As the vein is about a yard thick, so the coals rise about two 
feet, and six inches long, and at most four feet in girt. This they 
sell for 3i/, a 100"^; that which is broke in pieces they sell for a 
shilling a load, which weighs 1200"". When first they open a pit 
they let down a round iron grate full of fire to draw o;tt the damp 
by setting it on fire. The people arc let down to the work by a 
rope. This coal is probably in all the rising ground, whicli is not 
of great extent. They work it now from the north at Kirkle to the 
south-east about as fat as Endlcy Mill, and from the west at Inc« 
to Dr. Kendrick's pit eastward in the same parish. I went on to 
Wij^n, finely situated on a rising ground over the river Dowlee, 
They have a free achool, built by subscription, of free stone, vrfiich 
they have here; it is adorn'd with lonick pilasters, and the 
windows are Gothick. There is a man here who makes iirna, vases, 
and many toys out of the canal coal, which are very beautiful. To 
the east of the town at Hay, the baronets of the name of Drad»- 
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Iiaigh have a pleasant situation on a rising ground; and tho' they 
bare coal mines, yet they hare but a smoll estate in the family. 
Going on further, I saw North Whittle, a fine situation likewise, 
where I have been informed are lead mines and quarries of mill 
stones. Near Wigan the forces of the King and Parliament 
engaged, in which battle Lord Widrington lost his life, and the 
Earl of Derby and S' Timothy Fetherstone were taken prisoners 
and beheaded. The burning well at Ancliff, near Wigan, seems to 
have been nothing but the vapours or fiery damp that come out of 
the spring after it was cleared of water and continued to issue in 
euch a manner that it occasioned a bubbling of the water; and, 
putting a candle near, it took Gre, and burnt sometimes lor a whole 
day, like brandy set on fire, and that without heating the water. I 
went on towards Lathom, and saw common coal pits near Lamer 
Green, which sells for 3rf. 100'*, but lasts much longer than the 
cannal coal. We came to Holland, where there is an handsome 
Golliick church, now a chapel of case to Wigan, but belonged to 
B Benedirtine Priory. I arriv'd to Lathom, which came from the 
Latliom family to the Stanleys by marriage, who sold it to S' 
Thomas Bootle, and he hes built a very large house and offices in 
it, and made great plantations on the estate. Here the Countess of 
Derby held out two years against the Parliament army, which did 
not take it; bul, afterwards coming into their hands, they erased 
the castle. It is, if I mistake not, on this estate that there is a mine- 
ral water near Ormskiik, which, it is said, consists of sulphur, 
Titriol, ocre, a marine salt, and a bilter purging salL Before it was 
fitted up and paved with mill stones ihcy say it threw up sea shells. 
A litle above this is Cross Hall, a seat of one of the Stanley family. 
I Gsme to Ormskirk, situated on a rising ground, and well built, 
mostly of brick, exceedingly well paved, and so neatly kept that it 
Kppean more like a Dutch town than any place I have seen out of 
Holland. They subsist chiefly by great com markets, frequented 
by the merchants of Warrington and oiher parts. In the church 
the Earl of Derby's family lie in a vault, which has wooden doors 
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over it bo that any one may open it, and there lays the body of that 
earl who waa beheaded. There are also two oM monuments o| 
couchant statues defaced, said to be of that family At the 
end of the church is a very remarkable relief, three feet long and 
about half as broad, of a man and woman. The latter holds up one 
hand, the other has both hands as joyneii about the waste. I lake 
It to be Roman, about the 4th century. There is another relief 
near it of a bird. From Ormskirk I saw the pillars at Liverpool 
Harbour to direct the sailors, being only 3 or 4 miles from Crosby, 
where I landed from the Isle of Man. 

Oswe^rc in Stuupsbire, 

Jone 12th. 1751. 
Near Ormskirk towards the mouth of the Dougles was a lake 
called Merton Mere, which abounded with fish, but has been drained; 
they found at the bottom eight canoes like those of America, which 
Hia thought were used for fishing, jnd sunk in some lime of war. 
From Windmill hill near Ormskirk, there is a very Gne prospect of 
the sea and ihe country round, and it's said lliat in fair weather they 
can see sixteen counties in England and Wales, I went on to 
Prescot, a litle town most delightfully situated on a hill, its steeple, 
windmill, glasshouses, and earthenware -houses render it a very 
beautiful point of view at two or three miles distance. The church 
is a good Gothick building with 8gon pilUrB, in some of which 
they have begun to make eight pilkre round, which shows that they 
first made the pillars 8gon or of as many sides as they designed 
pilasters in order to carve them out, and it was in the same manner 
the ancients formed their pillars for fluting. There is an extra- 
ordinary monument in the church, of one Ogle of Whiston, an alto 
relievo as standing ; he is said to have built the chancel. They 
bad a manufacture of greenglass ; but the house has been taken by 
one of Sturbridge in Worcestershire, in order to shut it up. They 
hive two or three liouses for coarse earthen ware and one for the 
white stone, where they also make the browu stone ware and wodi 
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it 19 tliej say higher vr'nh tlie fira than at {.ambeth. They make it 
of a mixiiire of two sorts of clay which they find here. They are a 
pretty great thorowfare from Liverpool 4 miles off, and have a good 
com market. Lord Derby's park ol" Knowsley comes very near the 
town, it is fine ground with two or three low hilla in it, that to the 
left is called the riding hill, because they used to stand there to see 
horse races formerly kept here. There is a pretty building on it, 
consisting of four semicircles, in which there are some fragments of 
ancient statues repaired. On the other is a square building about 
100 feet high, which is a sea mark, and is called the Stand, in one 
part they have fine water, and there are pleasant walks and woods 
in it. The old house was built in the castle way on one side of the 
present court ; on the other side is a grand building of brick, near 
it 6ne stables, and opposite to tlie castle at some distance, oHicea 
of bams, &c., altogether making a very large body of building. 

On the 3rd, I set out towards Warrington, and saw at a distance 
some remarkable places, aa Selton, the seat of the Molineux'a 
baronets; Famworth, where Dr. Smith was born, Bishop of Litch- 
field and Coventry in Henry VIL time, and afterwards of Lincoln, 
President of Wales and Chancellor of Oxford. lie was the founder 
of Brazco-nose Coliege and several hospitals and schools. Not far 
from Onnskirk at the Dowglaa Waters, King Arthur gained a 
memorable victory over the Saxons. I came to Warrington, of 
»hich town I have formerly given an account. I saw in the 
diurch a monument of the Irelands of Buley hall, and umler it an 
old tomb, in which the head dress of the woman was very particular, 
something like a mitre; ihey have a tradition that these two persons 
were murdered, and that the wound is shown in the woman's skull. 
There is also in the church an old tomb of the Massy family, To 
Ae north of Warrington is Winniok, one of the beat livings in 
~~ Und, in the gift of Lord Derby. I was told that the tiimily of 
f Lyme bad tneir burial place in this church, In it, it is said, 
e monkish vei'ses : — 
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fiic tocnB Oawalde, qnondnin plecnit tibi rttlde 
KorlhantlininbroniiD foeraa rex, nnncqae Polomm 
Ucgoa lencB, loco passm tlarcelde rocttto. 

From Wairington, I crossed the Mersey, and went on tlie south 
aide of it to Duntiam Hiitl the seat of Lord Watrington, the 
descendant of S' George Booth, who on account of bis loyal Ecrvicea 
was miide Baron De la Mere of Dunham Mafsey ia 1661, and his 
Bon Henry, having raised jome forces in Cheshire and Lancashire in 
favour of King WilUS, he was created Earl of Warrington in 1690. 
It is a low situation and in a manner in a wood, the plantAtions 
about it being ao great. The house is a plain brick building round 
a court, mostly the work of the present Earl. There is much good 
room in it and a great number of family pictures, many of which 
are good ; hia only child ia married to Lord Stamford and has two 
or three sons. Tliere is a great command of water near the house, 
and the park is finely planted with large oaks, but the great beauty 
of the place is a riding on a higher ground to the north east, which 
commands a fine view into Lancashire and the west and north west 
parts of Cheshire. A litle further is Bowden, where the family is 
buryed, and in this parish is a emaU market town called AUringhajn ; 
beyond it two miles from Stopford in Chedle, I saw the monument 
of S' Thomas Brereton of Honeford in 1673, and on the same lomb 
two old couchant statues in marble, one has an uncommon cap on 
the head, the other is in bushy hair without a cap in a very 
particular manner. This family ia extinct. I came to Stockport, 
situated in a most extraordinary manner over the Mersey on a hiH, 
and on the sides of the hills which are on two sides of it, it being 
high hanging ground to the north over the river. They have a litle 
manufacture of the Hancheeier linnen, some woollen and ribands, 
and they have two silk mills like those in Derby ; and it is a great 
thorough fare from Manchester, which is six milea to the north 
west of it. I ascended the hills, and came five miles east south east 
to Detsleigh, a small village in the way to Buxton and Derby, being 
but nine miles from the fotmer. I went to the park and house of 
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Mr. Leigh of Lyme; the situation is extraordinaiy^ the park being 
on a declivity up the side of those hills, on which are the bounds 
between Cheshire and Derbyshire, it extends also to the west on the 
other side of the other yalley at the foot of the hills. The house is 
situated on a plain spot, a litle above the vale, the north side was 
built in the last age, but the other three round the court by the last 
poesessori on the model of a Roman palace, having a colonade on 
the ades within, and the front to the garden consists of a grand 
lonick portico, and the whole front is adorned with pilasters ; there 
are fifteen windows on a floor every way, and over the door at the 
entrance is a statue of Britannia, with a star on her head and in one 
hand the arms, if I mbtake not, of the family, quarter*d with the 
Union flag. The ascent to the saloon is by a flight of steps, it is a 
good room, but not grand enough for the house ; in it at one end 
is the picture of the Black Prince, another of his father. There is 
much good room in the house, a fine old chimney piece in a 
dineing room in the old part, several pieces of Gibbons' carvings in 
wood, and an old gallery with ordinary family pictures in it 
There is one picture in the house of Watson, a park keeper, who is 
104 years old and now alive, having been in that office ever since 
1674, and has seen five generations hunt in the park ; behind the 
house is a large piece of black water, with wood behind it, and to 
the west is a hanging garden, now neglected, which goes down to 
the vale; but the great curiosity of this place arc the red deer, the 
stags are brought together before the house and being drove gently 
up to the pond they swim through it, and it is an extraordinary 
sight to see their horns like a wood moving along the water ; in the 
hot weather they often stand in the water, and many of them 
remained in it after they had swam through. There are no 
buildings in the park, except one, which at a distance has the 
appearance of an obelisk and an old castle whited up, which is seen 
at a great distance. All the avenues to the park are locked, and no 
one is admitted but with somebody that is known, unless they have 
the weekly watchword, and it is the same to those who would go 
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out, tho' one would imagine any person might be permitted to go 
out, who had been let in. I went near two miles up and down hill 
in a very hot day, and not having the word was obliged to ride 
back, and bring the keeper with me to get out of the park. I went 
on to Mr. Leigh's of Adlington, where there is a very ancient 
mansion house, and the present possessor has built very fine stables 
round a court, and made excellent kitchen gardens, and he has very 
fine water behind his house. I went from this place to Presbury, a 
pretty village on the river three miles below Macclesfield. Mr. 
Leigh of Adlington has his burial place in the church, and has 
built a seat over it, which is a pattern of the kind, and there are 
some old monuments of this family and of the Warrens of Pointon. 
But the great curiosity here is the front of a very ancient chapel in 
the churchyard, lately repaired by the Merediths and Davenports, 
to whom it belongs as a burial place. The capitals on each side of 
the door are a sort of Gothick composit, there are several figures on 
it in bas-relief, and in one of the members are twelve heads on 
twelve stones which form the arch. There is an old belfry between 
the body of the church and the chancel, which I suppose may 
generally be a mark that the chancel was anciently the church, and 
that the other is an addition to it. 1 went on towards Congleton, 
and passed by Gawsworth, late the estate of Col. Mordaunt, now of 
Lord Harrington, the finest farm-house and offices in England ; and 
coming towards Congleton we saw a remarkable hill to the north 
called* , and another to the south known by the 

name of Mow, and ascended to Congleton, a poor town on the side 
of a hill, where they have litle other trade than that of making 
ribands. We continued ascending up the hills and soon came into 
Staffordshire in the way to Leak. 

' Space left blank in the manuscript. 
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Lanrhaiadr, in MontgomeriBhire, 

June 13th» 1751. 

After having left Congleton in Cheshire we soon came into 
Staffordshire, ascending those hills out of which the rivers rise that 
run both to the east and west. We saw Bidolph Hall to the right, 
where Mr. Bidolph lives, and by the aspect of it I judged it was a 
place of some antiquity, but it was too late to go to it. We cross'd 
some hills to Leek, prettily situated on a hill in a rough country, 
near the river Churnet. They have a large square for a market 
place, but litle trade except making thread and buttons and some 
ribands. The tower, as very common in these parts, is of the same 
breadth as the church. There is an ancient plain cross in the 
market place. I went a mile north to De La Cress or Dicula Cress, 
Abbey (they were Cistercians founded by Handal, the 3rd Earl of 
Chester, in 121 — ), on the same river, of which there are but small 
remains. It was the estate of one Mr. Rudson, and now belongs to 
Mr. Wood, being a small estate of about 100/. a year. It is a 
pleasant retirement between hills covered with wood. They have 
a tradition that the heart of the founder was buryed in the church 
in a golden box. 

On the 4th I went about five miles over a coarse hill to Waterfall, 
where there was a rivlet called Hamps Fall, which goes under 
ground and comes out again, about three miles off at lUam. A dry 
bed of a torrent meets it, which is the Manifold ; this, when it is 
full, falls in here, and so the two rivers meet and run into one 
another, which is not common. I went in search of the Manifold, fliH 

and, ascending the hill, came down north west to Caulton, about 
which village I saw the trochi and en trochi, which are in the stones 
that are dug up in all the fields. From this place a new scene 
appeared going towards Wetton, and that is, most beautiful green 
hills of fine down and pasturage. We first descended to Beeston 
Ptar, a very high perpendicular rock on the side of a hill, some 
part of it overhanging, and there are several grotto's towards tha 
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bottom. Opposite to it ia a bettutiful high hill, which is narrow at 
lop with a clump of trees on it. It ia called Throuley ParV, belongs 
to Lord Southwell, and was formerly covered with wood. We 
ascended to Witton and took a guide, who showed me the way to a 
high rock on the side of the ridge of hills which is called Thyrs- 
hous! Ptar. It rises up above the declivity of the hill to the east, 
appearing that way as a green hill, but is a high cliff over the 
Manifold, to which wc now came. This rock is wide at bottom, 
and rises up sometliing in the shape of a cone, and may be about 
400 feet high from the bottom of the river; about three-quarters of 
the way up ia an opening like an oven, being about 20 leet broad 
and fifty high. It is a very fine grotto within, being supported by 
a large square column in the middle; the descent to it is by the side 
of the hili. To the south there ia a passage out of it, and from that 
a very difficult way down to the river, and another more safe, but 
very steep, to the top of the hill. We went down to the bed of 
the Manifold, which here does not run in sight. We came to a 
less Ftar or cliff on the other side, and on the opposite aide towarls 
the mill to another just over the place where we saw the water go 
under ground. Here they had been digging a black marble, 
streaked with white, as below on the other side, black with spota of 
red, being the cstaie of Lord Gower in Grin parish. This is called 
Darfort Ptar, and there is a small one above the mill, called MilU 
cloec Ptar. They find lapb calaminaria here with a mixture of spar 
and iron. These are called Whilton Hills, the next rani^e, the 
Coupe, and beyond those are Acton Hills, and we saw a hill about 
two inilea to the north west, on which is the large village of 
Warslaw, which appears very beautiful. There are in all theao 
parts lead mines, and I was inform'd that in many of them they 
find not only copper, which is common, but also iron, I found 
near this place a very particular sort of spar, which is not in the 
least transparent; it grows on the stones, and they brouj;ht me 
some yellow mundick on a white epar, which is very beautiful. 
This river Manifold goes under ground below the mill. Aftcralitlo 
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rein it goes (lovm at the bridge; bdcI ir (here is much rain it goca 
to Yelpursley Ptar, where there is a great smuUow, and it must be 
a large flood that carries it farther, an<l a very great one if it runs 
dowD to Waterfall. They call these bwsUowb of the riyer waterfall*, 
which deceives a stranger who expects tu Ke a cascade. I went on 
and saw to the left a large village called Austonficid and the lead 
mines of Witton to the right, and came to Dovedale, that narrow 
vale in which the river Dove nina, which rises near the three 
Bhbe stones, where the counties of Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Cheshire meet, and divides Staffordshire from Derbyshire all the 
way till it falls into the Trent. The Dove runs in a very narrow 
Ttle which is no wider at bottom than the bed of it, and has on 
each side high rocky hills, many purts of which are cover'd with 
wood. The way to see it is to descend as soon as one can conve- 
niently come to it from Witton to walk to what they call Kennrds 
Hall, find then to have horses meet one from Ashbum way and to 
tee niam and Okovcr. We did not descend till we came opposite 
to the cove. The first entrance into tt is about 50 feet wide and 
IS much in heigth ; over the top of this entrance is an opening, and 
a tree grows in it on each side. The opening to the grotto is about 
filleen paces wide; it is of an irrcguLir shape, about 50 feet high, 
and from 10 to 15 broad, and may be about 150 feet above the river. 
Company frequently come to this place to pass a day. We returned 
up the hill, and crossed down to Illam, a very pleasant seat of Mr. 
Port. One of the singular beauties of it is a hill which is at the 
end both of the valley and the vale in which the Dove runs. It is 
triangular, but appears Irom the house exactly like a square pyra- 
mid, and 1 think between the size ol the second and third Pyramid 
near Grand Cairo. Another curiosity is the coming out of the 
rivers Manifold and that which goes in at Waterfall. That at Mani- 
fold comes irom under ground near the house, the other a quarter 
of a mile higher, there being a meadow between it and the hanging 
rocks which run from the house westward. On the other side is a 
high hill covered with wood; these united rivers liill a liile lower 
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into the Dove. But Mr. Okera lawn and water behind hia hoaae 
at Okover, two miles furlher, exceeds anything for beauty I ever 
saw. It rises gently, both to the south and west, to the hills covered 
with wood, which huvc some openings in them. In the bottom 
there is a winding river and a very agreeable prospect to the east 
of low, rocky hills, and of some houses in the vale. The lawn ia 
full of fine deer and beautifull oxen and co'.vs, and altogether is one 
of the moat extraordinary fine scenes that is possible to behold in 
country life, and cornea nearest to the idea of an earthly paradise. 
The house is an half Hi built with bnck, window cases and cornisbee 
of stone, and the statues are really grand. He haa a very elegant 
library and a few good pictures, but one of them is a capital 
picture of Raphnel; 'tis the Holy Family. St. John offers in his 
lap fruits to our Saviour, who is in the Virgin's lap; St John has 
a look of respect, the other of rejoycing, and the sparkling and fire 
of tlie eyes is inimitable: the Virgin looks on the fruit with a 
composed countenance ; St. Anne rests her chin on one band in a 
pensive, inattentive manner: Joseph, at a distance, loots from a 
flight of stairs; beyond him is a landscape and a view of buildings 
and clouds on the other side of the picture. In the villnge there it 
a handsome house built for clergymen's widows, the benefaction of 
this gentleman's gr-indfather, but lately finished. Tliey have each 
of them twelve pounds a year, and this gentleman has built a fine 
^mhouse. I forgot to mention that at Witton the young men of 
the place were preparing to act a play among themselves. I came 
two miles to Aahburn, having cross'd the Dove into Derbyshire. Thia 
place is a full m'le from the Dove, and stands on a brook which ia 
called Clifton. Mr. Boothby has a house here, a younger branch of 
the baronet's family. The church is a grand old building; the 
windows of the chancel arc narrow, with the Gothick arch, such as 
was used at the lime of the building of thia church. Some yean 
ago they found a brass plate with this inscription on it, sigaifrine 
that the church was built in 1241, and dedicated to ^t. Oswald, 
King and Martyr. Anno ab incamationc mccxli vii" £1 SUii 
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liecliaita est haec ecclesia et lioc altare consecratum in honorem Sc' 
Oflwaldi Regis et Martyris a venerabili Palre Domino Hugone de 
Patishul Coventrensi Episcopo, In the church is an old lomb of 
S' Thomas Cockyna family, on which are four couchant statues. 
One of the women has a head dtess resembling a mitre than that I 
mentioned at Warrington. There are alao here monuments of S' 
William Boothby's family, and of the Sacheverels, and of S' 
Humphrey Bradburne, of Bradburn, of 1581, which last con^et of 
two statues of a man and woman. 

Kerickadrnidgeon [Eerfg-j-Dnudloii], in Denbighshire, 

JnneUth, 1761. 

On the 6th we trayelled in StaSbrdehire four miles on the weat 
side of the Dove in the road to Utoxeter, near the place where the 
Cbamet falls into it, on which Leek is situated, and came to Alver- 
ton, or Alton Oastle, on the same river, belonging to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It la a very strong cattle on a hanging ground, which 
may be 400 feet above the river ; under it is a mill on the river 
for making wire I saw at a distance to the north of the river a 
very roraantick place, culled Wootton Lodge; it belongs to a 
family of the name of Wheeler, being an estate of about 400/, a 
year. It seems to be a very curious old building, and situated in a 
Up encompassed with high ground covered with wood. We then 
went about 2 miles south to Crocksden Abbey, an estate of about 
700/. a year, which belonged to the Pierpoints, and was left to the 
Duke ot Kingston, who sold it to Walker of Stafford, a great 
&rmer of briefs ; of him it was purchased by Lord Chancellor 
Uacclcsfietd, and at present settled on Lord Parker, bis eldest son. 
The abbey, especially the church, was a grand building; and there 
is one thing very singular, and that is, there are three of the 
tuuTow Gothick windows in the west end, two of which come down 
to the member that runs from the spring of ihe arch of the door. 
King John's bowels were deposited in this church. On the north 
aide of the high altai was a semi-circular chapel, in which they 
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found a Btonc cofTiD, and over it was a coucliant Etatue of a man ia wire 
armour, a large shield, and sometKiag uncommon in tlie dress. It is 
probable tkat the founder, or some great benefactor, was buryed In 
this cbapel. We went etill southward over a heatli, on which I 
observed some etones full of pebblea. We descended to Chekley, 
on the river Teane, to see some ancient monuments in the church 
yard, which have been thought to be Druid ; they are stones about 
eix feet high, three broad, and eighteen inches thick, on which 
there are in bas-relief several small figures, most of them being 
three and three together in three or four compartments one over 
another, adovned with running lines something like flowers and 
foliage, but of what antiquity they arc, I do not pretend todelermino; 
but I should have thought them to be Christian, not recollecting 
any Druid monuments that have any sort of figures on them. This 
place is called three miles from Chedle, a smail market town, 
and as many from Utoxeter, to which I came, the i-iver often 
running a quarter of a mile through the road, wbich must make it 
impracticable at the time of great fioods. This town is situated about 
a mile from the Dove. It is a poor place, and chiefly aubsista by its 
markets. A brother of the famous Lightfbot was minister of thia 
place, and Itis epitaph is writ by that learned man. There is a 
pLirticular oratory and chapel in the church, and several epitaphs in 
Latin poetry writ by one Archibald, a poet of this town, and 'twas 
lamented that his works, deposited in a email cupboard in the 
chapel, were destroyed by the sexton; they were mostly pine- 
gyricks, and many of them on the clergy of the place in his time. 
I crossed the Dove into Derbyshire, and went about two miles to 
Doveridge. In the church are buryed the Cavendishes, who allied 
with the Tyrrels, and have an estate here, the head of the family being 
now a Commissioner in Ireland. Judge Milward, of 1666, is 
buryed in this church. I came to Sidbuiy, the noble seat of Mr. 
Vernon. The house is not cew, but the nparlinents are grand, and 
it is situated in a very fine country, the litlc hills covered with 
wood, to the east of a rivlet which runs near, affording a most 
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delightful prospect. A serpentine river runs through the lawn 
behind the house, and in the park is a square arcade, with a tiirret 
at each comer, and trees being planted about it, through which it 
is seen, has a very fine effect. Two miles further, at Scrapton, is 
an jold monument of a man and two women in couchant statues of 
white marble, of which I could get no account There is another 
monument in black lines, the figure of a man with this inscription : 
Orate pro ana Wilh"" Scalker Mercatoris Londinensis qui obiit 
ultimo die Januarii, 1484, animae ejus propitietur Deus. Amen 
The Unes of it are cut in the marble, and filled with pitch. Going 
two miles farther, we crossed the Dove again, into Staffordshire, 
and came to Tutbuiy* 

Camarvon, Jtme 16th, 1751. 

The Castle of Tutbury is a curious piece of antiquity, situated on 
a hill over the river Dove ; it is encompassed with a strong wall, 
which in many parts has very much the air of a Boman building, 
with a regular basement and cornish, especially the outer gateway 
at the north west comer, and it is the finest stonework and masonry 
I ever saw. Some other parts imder which one sees Gothick arches 
were probably buildings in imitation of ancient walls. At the 
south east comer is a mount, in which there was a circular tower. 
At the north east comer is a Gothick building of the Middle Ages, 
and adjoyning to it on the east side an apartment of about three 
grand rooms, a floor with handsome window cases and doors of 
modem Roman architecture, probably built about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; in these apartments Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned when she was brought from Bolton Castle. This 
building is now taking down, and there are great heaps of the 
white plaister floors of the rooms. There is a fine prospect from 
this castle of the course of the Dove northward, and a litle way to 
the east almost as far as Burton, above which place it falls into the 
Tttnt A litle below the castle on the hill is the ancient church ; 
the west door is a fine Gothick piece of work, and one member of 
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it of wliite marble ueem'd to me to be Boman, taken from some 
other work, consisting of eagles' heads and fish heads, a!1 of excel- 
lent workmanship. And over an old door on the aouth side is a 
relief on a gritty stone, about one foot six inches deep and five feet 
6 long, in which are two dogs attacking a boar, who has a man as 
dead under it, and a lyon is making; at the dogs, so that it seems to 
be a representation of some ancient games, I was informed that 
Mr, Vernon of Sidbury has lately purchased this castle of his rela- 
tion Captain A'^emon. Tutbury, at the foot of the hill, ia a small 
market town. Here was a Benedictine Priory, founded in 1080 by 
Hen, de Ferrers. 

On the 7th I went three miles to Burton-on-Trent, a large town 
and great thorough fare. They have a great trade at Burton in 
tanning, and well frequented markets. They had a fine old church 
here, but going to decay, they have built a new handsome church 
on the London plan, with a. beautiful altar piece of Italian marble. 
Kear it is an old gateway, and a large spot encompassed with a 
wall, which they call the old manner, but was part of the famous 
abbey of Burton, founded by Wulfrio Spot in 1004 for Benedic- 
tines. Hen. 6th plac'd a dean and canons here, but that church 
was soon disolv'd, and was granted to S' W" Paget. From Burton 
I went by the Trent, and saw several gentlemen's houses, very 
finely situated, and very near Burton a hill which seemed to have 
been fortifyed ; among the seats we saw S' Thomas Griesley's, 
Selsey Hall Mr. Bayjey's ; and crossing the Trent, on which stand 
Newcastle and Stone, we had a fine situation at Winchmore ; we 
came in sight of Litchfield, within four mites of it ; and leaving; 
that road to the right, we went by a well timber'd park belonging 
with the house to Lord Mazarine, and passed near a very fine situa- 
tion on a beigth, being the angle formed by the turning of the 
river, and in a mile came to Tamworth, where the Anker and Tamo 
unite, and fall into the Trent lower tlown. Coleshil la situated on 
the Tame, but the rivers arc not well laid down in the conimoa 
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maps. Tamwortlj is a pretty large town, with a good market 
liouM!, and ftboundB In inns ; it is chipfly remarkable for its church, 
which has been much altered aa to its ancient state, and most of it 
rebuilt, there being only two ancient arches in it; the choir or 
chancel is an handsome old building in a ruinous condition, belong- 
ing lo six persons, who have estates near, and are called the six 
prebends : one of them is Lord Muznrine. They have an arched 
vault for a charnel house, in which all the bones that are dug up 
are decently placed ; and there are remains of some old painting in 
it. There are several old monuments in the chuich ; some of them 
are said to be of the Ferrers, by whom the estate belonging to the 
castle came to James, Earl of Northampton, by his marriage in 171.5 
with Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of Robert Shirley, ^'iscount Tam- 
worth, grandson of Robert Shirley, Earl of Ferrers. One has a 
collar of SS in this figure, SS and a George, and a dagger by the 
ride, in boots, but no Giartcr is seen. There is a 6ne new monu- 
ment of two of this family, whose statues are on it; but being cased 
up against the injuries of the weather 1 could not see whoso monu- 
ment it was: but the common people say they were both drown'd. 
In the windows are two or three paintings of a church with a 
Meeple, tho' there is only a large tower to the church. This was 
the collegiate church dedicated to St. ICdith, with a dean, six pre- 
bendaries, and their vicars, thought to be founded by the Marmions, 
Lords of the Castle. The castle is on a steep hill to the south of 
the town ; there is a gallery in it, with the arms of most of the 
fiimilies the Ferrers had allied with, and an old hall ; the old part 
of the castle- is a square building, with a turret at each corner : it is 
eaid to have been a palace of the Saxon kings. There is a consi- 
derable manufecture here of Tamworth narrow clothe. I went 
about two miles to the church of Draiton Basset, passing by an old 
eeat and fine park of Lord Weymouth's; this is a beautiful church, 
with one nave, with fine windows of painted glass, in which are 
pictures of saints and ornaments of Gothick canopies. There is an 
old monument in the church, if 1 nuHtake not, of tho Weymouth 
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family : odo man and two women in couchant statucB, one of which 
has a singular head drees. 1 went on, and, coming to the hoath«, 
crossed the Chester road at the stone which is 70 measui-eil miles 
from Chester, and seeing Birmingham at a distance, came to Sutton 
Cold&eld, a small town delightfully situated on a hill, and thero are 
some exceeding pleasant seats near it. In the church is s remark- 
able monumeot of John Harman al' Vesey, Bishop of Exeter, 
tutor to the Princess Mary, and President of Wales, who died 1557, 
aged 103. As he was born here, so he was a great benefactor to 
the place, and got a corporation instituted, called the Warden and 
Society of Sutton Coldfield. 1 went four or five miles farther to 
Bromwich, passing by a fine ^tuation on a Heigth of Mr. Jesaon 
Lows. 

On the 8th I went three miles to Dudley, coming into a great 
coal country. Dudley is a. pretty good country town, and the 
castle is finely situated, commanding an extensive view. From it I 
saw Woolverhampton, Walsall, &c.f and the mountains of Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Wales. The part at the entrance is the old 
fabrick. There were great buildings to the north, lately burnt 
down by tenants suspected to be concerned in coining. The castle 
and the woody hill it stands on, and the estate about it, belong to 
Lord Ward, Gervase Painetl, the lord of the place, according to 
his father's design, founded a monastery near the castle in 1161, 
and fiii'd it with Cluniac monks from Wenlock Priory, to which it 
was a cell. It was granted as part of Wenlock to S* John Dudley, 
32 Hen. 8, and by Queen Mary to S' Edward Sutton, Lord Dudley. 
But the great curiosity of Dudley ia the lime pit, which abounds 
much in great variety of petrifications, and especially of that cms- 
taceouB insect which, from its likeness to the human face, has beoa 
called Ernca anthropomorphe, and was exliibited to the Boyal 
Society, most of them being rolled up like the millipedes, tho' 
some at length about two inches long, but of different sizes, from 
a pea to three or four inches long, as some of them may be ooiyec^ 
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i to bave been, bom ibe size of the upper part of theca which 
l»*e been Ibund. They find also beaatiiul masses of bivahre«, 
conds, tuid aome of the bnccinum. Going on to Sturbrldge, we 
went most part of the way by coal works ; Bome of the old onee arc 
on fire, and the Same that comes (rom thcni is sometimes seen by 
ni^ht. Where these exhalations are, ^ea do not come, and the 
cattle, by an extraordinary instinct, reaoit to those places to be free 
from them ; but sometimes the ground falls in, and cattle are lost. 
A gentleman and his two sons riding about the ground, where the 
coliicrs suspected it might not be safe, called to them, and they 
had not been oS the ground mnny minutes before the ground fell 
>a, and if they had been on it would inevitably have been swallowed 
up. If it takes fire when the men are in the works, they are often 
burnt in a terrible manner, and blister'd all over. A man at 
Maidly Wood, on the Sevom, is famoua for curing this bum : he 
first draws off the water from the blisters, then applies some cooling 
plaisters, and performs the cure in about three weeks. We came to 
Sturbridgc, (amous for ile glass manufactures, especially for its 
coloured glass, with which they make painted windows, which is 
here coloured in the liquid, of all the capita.1 coloure in their several 
diadee, and, if I mistake not, is a secret which they have here. 
They had also a manufacture of china, with a contract to sell it 
only to ^e promoters of it in London ; but on inquiry I found it 
is Dot carried on. They have also many forces for working of iron 
in different ways, and it is surprising to see what a spirit of indiutiy 
..prevails all over the country. 



rNcwborongb io the lele of ADglesea, 
Jddg 16th, 1761. 

S' Thomas Lyttelton's bouse at Hagley is situated near the 
western toot of a hill, which riaea gTeatly and is improved into a 
»rk, round which there is a plantation of trees, and a shady walk ; 
1 the middle is wood and lawn, and on the south side a wood called 

B Hermitage. Within ibe plantations round the park arc lai^ 
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lawns. Coming thro' (?) at the entrance into a narrow lawn, another 
hanging lawn opens to the north west or left, with a seat on the 
heigth at the north west angle. The middle lawn extends to the 
foot of the hill, having to the north east a very fine spreading lime, 
which appears like an oak. A very small stream runs from the hill 
to the middle of this lawn, and to the south of it are four rows of 
trees, through which one sees a large lawn to the right ; this to the 
east is hanging ground, and on the brow of the hill are three 
or four clumps of trees and seats for repose, as well as to enjoy the 
prospect, which is very extensive, taking in a great tract of country, 
as, to the south the Morven hills, and the country beyond Glocestcr, 
to the west the Glee hills and the mountains of Wales beyond them, 
as well as to the north-west, and of the Rekin that way. To the 
south are some pools round a hill, which appear like a winding 
river. Coming up through the middle part, this view breaking 
in upon you all of a sudden is surprising. Beyond this to the 
east is a lawn which is a gentle rise, and to the south of it is a deep 
narrow vale covered with wood in which is the Hermitage. To 
this you wind down from the brow of prospect before mentionM. 
In the bottom is a string of two or three ponds, which appear &om 
the heigth like a serpentine river. Entering the vale, at the end of 
it is an alcove seat, covered with pebbles curiously figured, in which 
are represented a cross, beads, and ornaments of pots of flowers. On 
the left is a walk half way up the hill, and another by the water, in 
which there is another alcove seat, and going up at the end of the 
vale, it passes by the hermit's fountain, covered with an old trunk 
of a tree, and so leads to the Hermitage at the south-east corner 
made with roots of trees, with a seat round it cover'd with matting, 
a rail and gate before it made of rude stakes. In this quiet retired 
Hermitage are these verses : 

May at last my weary age, 
Find oat the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and moesy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
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Of OTerj star that Heay'n doth shew, 
And eyeij herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetick strain: 
These pleasores, melancholy, glre, 
And I with thee will choose to liye. 

IJIfilton.'] 

There is another walk back from this to the first alcove seat, and 
two beyond it, on both sides of the hill, up to the heigth which 
jojms the afore-mentioned lawn and extends up the hill to the 
summit of it, on which is built a ruined castle, with a turret at each 
comer; that to the southeast is entire, the others as well as the 
walls of the castle are made as ruinous, and the Gothick windows 
rising above the ruins have a beautiful effect. This castle is seen 
in different views frotn many parts of the lawns and wood. The 
hill without the park to the south rises much higher, is planted with 
clumps of trees and is a great addition to the prospect in every 
situation ; and to the northeast on the heigth is a corn-field, at the 
corner of which a wood crowns the hill on the greatest eminence, 
and is an extraordinary natural beauty. The rough lawn extends to 
the east and norths winding round to the west, where towards the 
northeast corner is an alcove with three seats. Between this and 
the first lawn mentioned to the north or lefl at the entrance is 
another large lawn having a hut at the east end, and half octagon 
seat ; on the heigth to the north the ground being a descent both 
from the north and east. I shall have occasion to mention this 
seat again, when I have described the middle part, which consists of 
a narrow vale rising up eastward to the hill, like those litle vales or 
dips in mountains from which rivers take their source. The ground 
rising on each side is covered with trees except two lawns enclosed 
with wood to the right or south. Ascending up the valley there is 
a walk on each side, one winds up to the prospect and also along tne 
side of the hanging ground. Going into the other to the left we 
came to a head, which is a bay to the water above, and on this is a 
rustick seat of bricks opening to the water above it in form of a 

CAMD. 80C. 2 Q 
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Venetian window ; a large piece of water conies up to this seat and 
a beautiful cascade falls down the rocks into it, by which it is 
divided into two parts, all finely adorned with wood. From the 
lustick building the rotondo above terminates the view, which is seen 
through a fine visto which in some places meets at top, and forms a 
sort of a Gothick arch. On the left are two walks, one by the water, 
there being a hanging ground between the two walks, with large 
oaks and clumps of trees on it. Then leaving the water, and having 
trees and lawn to the right, together with lawn and single trees and 
clumps to the left, we at length came to a grand lawn to the left, 
which is a rising ground to the north and west, and in the middle 
on an eminence is a half octagon open building, and a tent at the 
further end to the east; from this half octagon there is a view of the 
castle as in a woody vale between the hills, which rise over it, also 
of the Prince's pillar and another building on a heigth over the 
Prince's lawn, which I shall mention, and it is one of the finest 
prospects within the park. Going on in this walk at the edge of 
the lawn is a litle rivlet coming from under ground, falling down 
on pebbles, and is soon lost again ; this is a very proper place for a 
seat; a litle higher is a small barrow planted with trees under which 
is the reservoir of water that supplies the house. You then go into 
a winding walk through a wilderness, having hanging ground to the 
right over the dale, this walk leads to a narrow way to the lefl, 
which I leave, and then one goes to the left winding round ; over 
the vale to the left is a litle dip adorned with a variety of flowers in 
a constant succession. Then you come to a rock- work of rough 
materials of the glass-houses and quarries, which supports the hanging 
ground above. This is formed into a hollow in the middle, and 
rising up about twenty feet, the water comes out of the rock-work 
in several streams in a fall of about fifleen feet. Below this to the 
right is a grotto where the water runs, and there is a statue of a 
Venus of 2^Iedici as coming up out of a fountain, and a stream runs 
from it, to the right of which is a mossy seat with this inscription : 
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Ego lando mris amceni 
Biros et miisco circumtita saxa nemusqae. 

Aflcending to the left from this place, and then going on to the 
eusty we came to a fine oak adorned with the twining honey-suckle, 
and a seat under it to repose on, and turning to the right you have 
water to the left and wood to the right. In this passage to a lawn 
we had water both above and below ; the piece of water at the 
mstick building and another above it appears here as one. We then 
had a litle deep vale to the right and left planted with shrubs, and 
being here in the middle between the rustick building and the 
lotondo this spot afforded a very uncommon and agreeable prospect. 
Coming to the lawn, in the middle of it is the Corinthian pillar with 
its entablature of Bath stone called the Prince's pillar, because it was 
presented to Mr, Lyttelton by the late Prince of Wales. On a 
heigth to the south, from which there is a steep slope, is a seat with 
an angular pediment, supported by four rustick pillars, and at the 
east end of the lawn is the Urn sacred to the memory of Mr. Pope. 
Groing along the north or left side of the lawn, one soon comes to the 
end of it; and passing through a wood a lawn opens of grand 
hanging gronnd to the north, the walk continuing on the north side 
of the dale and water. At first entrance into this walk there is a 
winding path over the dale. Going by the other walk we came to 
the Urn on a pedestal and crowned with a double mask, as I suppose 
of Satyr and Philosophy. It is to the honour of Mr. Pope, as 
already mentioned, on it is this inscription : 

Alexandro Pope 
Foetamm Anglicanomm 
Elegantiflsimo Dulcissimoqae 
Yitiomm Castigatori acerrimo 
Sapientiae Doctor! Saayiasimo 
Sacra Esto 
Ann. Dom. 1744. 

Kear this is an opening between the trees and a seat» and a small 
stream running to the left. Tou then come to a hanging lawn, 
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which opens to the north end south, high ground coming close to 
it, on which there ta an agreeable variety of wood, verdure, single 
trees and a clump of trees in the middle, and over it to the right is 
the wood near the caatle. Crossing to the north or left the passage 
to the lawn and continuing along the walk we had le(t over the 
hanging ground and wood, you have on the riglit a narrow dale 
beautifully adorned with wood, and near the end ofit through a visto 
is seen the statue of Apollo. This vale divides into two parts, thai 
to the left pointing and ^oon terminating eastward as the other does 
to the northeast. This walk goes near the tent in the middle lawn 
mentioned at ilie entrance as to the leti of this vale, and going on 
eastward leads to the lurthest lawn on that side, having an alcove 
seat to the north before described. Returning back to a cross way, 
we went northwards to the heigth on which the lotundo is built 
with a dome supported by eight lonio pillars; where, having a view 
of two lawns and two pieces of water between it and the rustick 
building, rhis latter appears at a muoh greater distance than ih? 
rotunilo does from it, and I think is one of the most enchanting and 
singular views I ever beheld. I could not but give you this 
account, tho' very imperfect, of one of the finest and best improved 
spots 1 ever saw, and the finest ground, in which nature is only 
helped by art, with the greatest taste and in the most elegant 
manner, the whole consisting but of about 140 acres, and the 
great improvements in the middle do not consist of above 60 acres, 
being of an irregular figure. It is about two miles and a quarter 
round, and what adds greatly to the pleasure and conveniences of 
the park is, that any one can go under shade to almost every part 
of it. At a distance of four or five fields, not much above a quarter 
of a mile to the west, is another great beauty, which is Wichbury 
Wood, on a hill, where there is an ancient camp, the entrench- 
ments of which stretch into the wood. This is cut out into ridings 
and afiorda many romantick and beautiful scenes within itself, as 
well as in the extensive views it commands. I cannot leave this 
place without giving you an account of the monument in the church 
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of a lady I had the honour to be acquainted with, who was the 
delight of all that knew her whilst she lived, and is remembered by 
them with the most melancholy regret. It is an urn on a pedestal, 
on the vase is a bas-relief, a lady on a couoh with this inscription, 

LUCI/E. 

A statue of a Hymen to the right of the urn kneeling on a torch 
extinct, wringing his hands and weeping. On one side of the 
pedestal her arms, on the other the husband's supported by a 
merman vnth his trident, the peculiar badge of this fiimily, being a 
single supporter, under it: — Charles Frederick inv*. F. L. Boubillac, 
Sculpt 

On the monument are these inscriptions, 

M.S. 

Lnciae Lyttelton 

EiL antiqniasimo Fortescatonim genere orta 

Quae annos nata riginti norem 

Formae eximiae, Indolis optiniae, Ingenii mazimi, 

Omnibns bonis artibus, Literisqae humanioribns 

8npra aetatem et sexmn exculti : 

Sine soperbia, Laade florena 

Morte immatodL 

Yitam pie, pudice, sancte actam 

In tertio Paeipnrio claosit 

Decimo nono die Janoarii 

Anno Domini 1746-7 

Fleta etiam ab ignotia. 

Uxori Dilectissimae 

Qninqnennio felicissimi conjagii nondnm absolnto 

Immensi amoris ac desiderii hoc qnalemcnnqne monnmentom 

Fosoit Oeorgins Lyttelton 

Adhnc Ehen 1 snpentea : 

At in eodem sepnlchro ipse olim sepeliendns, 

£t per Jesom Christom Salyatorem snnm 

Ad yitae melioris diatnmiora Oaadia 

Lachrymis in aetemnm abstersis 
Secnm Ula Besnrrectionem Confidens. 
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To the 

Memory of Lacy Lyttelton 

Daaghter of Hngh Fortescne of Fileigh 

In the Comity of Deron Esq. 
Father .to the iH*esent Earl of Clinton. 

By Lacy his wife 

The daaghter of Mathew Lord Aylmer 

Who departed this life the 19th of January 1746 

Aged twenty-nine. 

Haying employed the short time assigned to her here 
Li the oniform practice of Virtne and Beligiony 

Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes, 
Tho' meek, magnanimoas ; tho* witty, wise; 
Polite, as all her lite in Courts had been, 
Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind 
With greatest female tenderness combin'd ; 
Her speech was the melodious Toice of lore, 
Her song the warbling of the remal grove ; 
Her eloquence was sweeter than her song. 
Soft as her heart and as her reason strong j 
Her form each beauty of her mind exprest 
Her mind was yirtoe by the Graces drest. 

Holyhead, June 17th, 1751. 

On the 11th of July I left Hagley, and passed again through 
Sturbridge3 leaving Kidderminster to the left, where I had formerly 
been. That place is famous for carpets made without nap, like the 
Scotch, but now they make the same as at Wilton, and it is said 
they are attempting to weave 'em in one piece. I went on to the 
northwest towards the Severn and the Wrekin. From Sturbridge^ 
we came immediatly into Staffordshire again. Our road was chiefly 
over some heaths, and at length it led us along a fine rising ground^ 
like a grand terrace, which commanded a view of all the country 
round about, and we saw on the river a pleasant seat of the Lord 
Ward's. Descending from this oountry we soon came into Shropshire, 
a litle beyond the New Inn, having had a view of Gataker towards 
the Severn. We passed over the river Worfe, which &lls into the 
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Serem near Bridgnortt, and, coming into a woo«!y country, I went 
through a small village called Madely or Madely Wood. This 
parisli extends to the Severn, and on the banka of that rivet is a 
coDsiderablo Tillage, which extends up the steep cliffs over the 
river. I waa hero recommended to a gentleman who conducted 
me along the height over the river by the quarries of lime etone, 
Bnd particularly by that hilt which is called Lincoln Hill, and is 
most remarkable for figured fossils, which they find in all these 
parts, particularly the bivalve Conchae anoiniue and others, coralline 
substances, large reede, and barks of trees, cones of firr trees and 
plants inclosed mostly in iron stones and others, and the Eruca 
snthropomorphc, described at Dudley. I here saw Miss Ford's collec- 
tion, and in it one of these in two faces of a stone which was 
broken in two, in which there is a plain appearance of legs 
spreading out, much lite those of the miHipedes. I saw one very 
diSercnt from the others nnd small, the head much like tlic head of 
a hawk and covered with litle nodules or knob?, as some of the 
spieulae of the echinus are, which have been found in chalk pit*. 
At the iron works here I saw octagon ovens ofcast iron from three 
to four feet long, and about eighteen inches diameter, to bo put at 
the back of kitchen chimneys. Nothing can be imagined more 
roinantick and beautifii 1 than the views on the Severn, when one is 
on these heigths, which far exceed the prospects on the river ; the 
ground being biph and steep, varied with wood houses and the 
coal machinery, lor the other side abounds much in coal. A rivlet 
runs down by the iron works at Wadeley Wood, not represented in 
the map, and from the place where it falls into the Severn I went 
along by the banka of the Severn, up the river, 2 miles to fiildwas 
Bridge. On the other side is a monastery, formerly mentioned, 
and I only further observe that the windows were of the narrow 
Gothick kind. It was built in 1135 for the order of Savigny, 
afterwards united to the Cistercians; it waa granted to Edward 
L* Powis. I travelled on towards Shrewsbury, not far from the 
Severn, having Wrekin to the lei't, s fintj high green hill, beautified 
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with treea, and something like Mount Tabor. I was surprised with 
a view of a Roman building, and, enquiring the name of the plaoe. 
found it was Roxetter, supposed to be the ancient Uriconiuni. It 
is of stone with Roman brick at the distance of every three feet, 
there being about five divisions now remaining above ground. 
There are four pilasters on the inside, six feet broad und twelve 
apart. This town was destroyed by the Danes, and Wrekin Hill 
near is thought to derive its name from it. Oken Yate, on the 
other side of Wrekin, on Wailing Street, is thought to be the 
Us-ocona, being equally distant, and Penno ' now * 

• , as Antonine places it, 

We soon crossed over the river Terne, On a rivlct that falls 
into it Newport stands, which is in the way from London to 
Cheater. I came to Shrewsbury, the most pleasantly situated of 
inland towns, of which I have formerly given an account. There 
are several old hospitals here, and they had two collegiate churches, 
St. Chadd and one in the Castle, St. Miiry's, and St. Alcmund's, 
There was an abby of Benedictine monks and an Augustinian 
Friary. It has a great market ibr Welch webs or blanketing, manu- 
factured in Wales and brought here; the soldiers clothes are made 
of it. 



On the I2th I set out, crossed the rivlet which rises out of Els- 
more Water, formerly mentioned, and in about six miles came to 
Kynerly's Cave, which is in Nescliffe Hill, a rocky ridge of hills 
of the red sandy stone, which extends from north to south for some 
miles. There are remains of an old chapel under it near the road. 
There is an ascent to this cave of about twenty feet by steps eat 
out of the rock, which is here for some way a perpendicular cliff 
It leads into a room about fitfccen feet long and ten wide. There 
are several niches in it, and a chimney cut in the rock; and, (rom 
the ornaments of one or two of them, 1 concluded that it waa s 
Roman work, tlio' they mention its name as derived from some 
robber, but more probably from Kinerslcy Chapel, which is n&ir i(. 

■ Left blank ID the jb 
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We went on over the heaths, and passed by a remarkable square 
Btone^ called Wan tone; and I was told of a mark near of an extra- 
ordinary leap made by an horse. I arriv'd a second time to 
Oswestre, and, going on, came into Montgomeryshire in Wales, 
and, crossing over two hills, came into the vale in which the river 
Dumway runs and falls into the Tanot, near Oswestry. We saw 
Llanvilling on the river to the right, and S' Watkin William 
Wyne's house at a distance from it on the left; and, going along 
this pretty vale with high hills on each side, well improved towards 
the bottom, came to Llanwieder, a small town on this river. 

On the 13th I went up the side of this river two miles to see a 
very fine waterfall called Pistel Kaider, the river, as they told me, 
being called here the Pistel. The vale here is very narrow and the 
hills on each side high; and, going westward, you have a high hill 
before you, from which this river falls down before the rock, which 
is very near perpendicular, in two streams, one being, as I conjec- 
tured, two feet broad and the other six feet, farther to the right 
five feet broad. They do in reality joyn, but in so small a stream 
that it is hardly discernible, tho' I suppose, afiter much rain it 
makes one full stream. After falling about forty feet a stream 
divides from the right hand fall, and, winding round, has forced a 
way through the rock into a cavity which is open before, and one 
sees the stream coming in and running down. The other stream 
also falls into thLs cavity; and at length, coming out in one stream 
about 4 feet broad and eighty from the top, it falls about 40 more 
to the rocks below, and, running between the rocks about twenty 
yards, there is another fall of fifteen feet down through the rocks, 
and there are some trees beautifully interspersed. The place to see 
it is on the south side of the river, about 30 feet above it. On that 
side, about 100 yards to the east, a small rivlet falls down the deep 
declivity of the hill, and another on the other side from a rising 
valley which extends northward. We went winding up the hills 
to the west, and saw the river running down the rocks and the hills 
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rising gently on each side, probably between 2 or 300 feet higher. 
We went on by the river, and passed by some slate quarries. I was 
informed that Lord Powis had lead mines to the south at Llangun- 
nog in the road from Llanraieder to Bala. We turned to the north 
up the Morassy Hill, and, descending for a great way, came to 
Llandrullow (the village of the three calves), on a rivlet which a lide 
lower falls into the Dee, that rises out of the Lake of Bala. In two 
miles more', descending with the stream, we came to Conait, and 
above a mile farther to Corwen. 

Dablln, Jane 19th, 1751. 

Corwen is a very poor market town, in a romantick situation, imder 
the high rocky mountains on the Dee. Crossing the river I went up 
a hill which ends here, facing to the west: when one has gained the 
brow it rises with a gentle declivity, on which ground there is a very 
extraordinary ancient fortification called Caerdrouen. It is seen at 
a distance, and appears like the ruins of a circular wall, but is of 
an irregular figure of several sides ; it is about a thousand paces in 
circumference, and is a rampart of loose stones, which at the lower 
part is above ten feet high ; two natural hanging grounds cross it 
from north to south, the upper one is steep, and above that seems to 
have been the great strength of the place, and the ramparts are 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, and at the northeast part is a 
semicircular work, measuring about 100 paces, from which a 
rampart stretches to the northeast without the fortification, and 
there are two or three small circles of stones formed within it. 
This work, from the name and singularity of it, and apparent great 
antiqliity, was very probably a place of the Druids. We went back 
towards Bala on the nortli side of the Dee, and crossed the river 
Aloan below Bettus, which falls into it, and leaving the Dee, we 
passed by Mr. Morris's house, son of the late Dean of Bangor, 
called, if I mistake not, Masma, and we saw to the southeast a 
litle hill called Kevin Creage, on which there is an old camp about 
a mile in circumference, and two cromlechs of stone ; they have a 
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tiadition tliat all this was made by the giants ; they call it only two 
miles from Bala. Going on under the hill, on the other side of 
which is Llangum, we had to the right a small hill, on which are 
three stones set upon end, and one lying down, being probably an 
ancient sepulchral monument. This is called Gair Hill. We came 
into the valley to the north of Llangum, which is about half-a*mile 
wide and affords good pasturage : here we had another hill to the 
right called Pele Gair, on which there is a small camp not a mile in 
circumference, and a litle &rther came to Eerig y dridgeon, a poor 
village but a good living, where I was very hospitably received by 
the clergyman, Mr. Wynne : I had been informed that there were 
remains here of a Druid temple, but I could find no marks of it, 
nor even those kiits which are mentioned in the editor of Camden 
and spoken of as prisons, but I supp)se are ancient sepulchres. I 
could not find that anyone could conduct me to them ; one is said 
to be in this parish, and another in a parish to the west. 

On the 4th I crossed over the hills to the southeast to Bala, a 
small town situated near the lake of that name, out of which the 
river Dee rises ; it is about a mile broad and three miles long, there 
is a bridge over the river, just as it comes out from the lake, which 
is called Pontmonoglatin, and near it is a large tumulus ; there is 
another at the foot of the hill above Boilaclan, and one of the largest 
at the east end of the town of Bala ; this is about 200 paces in cir- 
cumference at the bottom and seventy at top, and may be forty feet 
high. A gentleman, at the request of a virtuoso, began to dig 
through it at the bottom on the east side, but the people did not 
like it, and so he was obliged to desist. These are thought to be 
Celtic tumuli, and seeing the chapel of S* Fraid built on such an 
one near Holyhead, I thought that possibly they might be anciently 
places of worship. Bala has a weekly market, in which knit 
stockins are sold from ten pence to two and six pence a pair, some- 
times to the value of a hundred pounds. This lake produces plenty 
of pike, perch, eel, &c., and a fish called guiniad, about the size and 
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shape of a herring, but I was informed that it is a coarse fish. 
Half-a-mile from Bala is Khulas, the seat of a very worthy gentle- 
man, Mr. Price, next of kin to the late Earl of Hereford. About 
two years ago they found a stone coffin among the hills to the north 
of Bala, in which there were bones. And I was informed that 
beyond the lake to the south west towards Dolgethle, at a place 
called Caderidris, there are ruins of some old castle. I went on 
westward from Bala, and ascending the foot of the mountains had a 
very romantick view of the country round, encompassed as an 
amphitheater with high mountains. We crossed between the 
mountains to the west, and came to a flat vale about half-a-mile 
broad, being fine meadows, and to a mountain and rivlet called 
Nignant, which I suppose is that which falls into the Derge at 
Dolgethle, and, crossing over another hill, had a view of the high 
mountains over Festiniog, and passing a small rivlet called Gam, 
which falls into the river below Festiniog, I came to that village, 
of all the places I ever saw the most extraordinary situation on 
hanging ground over the vale, in which there runs a small river, 
that rises near the river on which Conway stands. This valley is 
indeed full of litle hills, covered with wood ; over it to the west 
very high steep rocky mountains ; to the north of it, and also of 
this high ground, several high rocky hills, which appear very beau- 
tiful, especially one of them which is round at top. A litle below 
the town the rivlet called Gam rushes down between the rocks and 
hills covered with wood ; a fine even narrow vale to the south, and 
the hills on each side covered with wood. Mr. Wynne's old mansion 
house, son of the late bishop of Bath and Wells, called Douloumore, 
which came to that prelate by a marriage with an heiress of the 
name of Lloyd ; and Stanaboue, Mr. Griffith's, on the side of the steep 
hill towards the mouth of the river, are great additions to the 
prospect; and then farther south that bay of the sea between 
Harlech and Pulheley, with a view of the land to the west of it, 
altogether makes it a most extraordinary and curious scene. I here 
saw a long small fish with a greenish cast, in other respects like 
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Other fish; they are about four or five inches long, have a fine 
flavour, and are called Welch Prawns. 

On the 15th I went down along this vale for about a mile to the 
south, and going up between the mountains to the west, soon came 
to the rivlets which fall into the bay, crossing over high rocky 
grounds from one to another. Over several of these heights are 
roads made with stone steps. Camden observes, that this road is 
called Sam Helen, — that is Helen's pavement ; and it is certain that 
this artificial road is much like the way made up Mount Sinai, as it 
is said by the Empress Helena. When we advanced a litle into 
this coimtry, which is to the north of the bay, for romantick views 
it exceeds every thing I ever beheld ; with the greatest variety gf 
rocks, wood, rivlets, mountains, sea to the south and land on each 
side of it, Harlech to the east, the head of land towards Pulhely 
and Bardsey Island to the west; that tho' the road was very 
rugged, and I was obliged to walk the greatest part of it, yet I was 
sufficiently recompensed. At length we came to the river Glaslin, 
and passed it on a bridge of one arch^ called Pontaberglaslin, and 
here we went from Merionethshire into Carnarvanshire ; and we 
had a stupendous high mountain to the right over the river, almost 
perpendicular, being called the mountain of Bethkellet, and winding 
with the river, we soon came to Bethkellet, where there are only 
two or three houses near the church ; here, another river falls into 
the river Glaslin, called the Gal win, along which we went towards 
Camarvan, having Snowden hills to the right, which is looked on 
to be the highest mountains in Wales. Giraldus Cambrensis sales 
they were anciently called Eryri, and in his time by the Welch, 
Boure, all signifying the Snowy mountains. He also mentions 
Traeth Maur and Traeth Vechan as a passage over the sea, I suppose 
to Pulhely, and that there are two stone castra there, and also 
Criketh Castle, built by Offa, and Clauth Offa a ditch made by 
Offa, between England and Wales, going through Flintshire, which 
ditch I saw in a wood near the road to the west of Oswestre. We 
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came to the lake out' of which this river rises, and came so Bethkelet, 
and going over a low hill crossed a river which falls into the sea 
south of Camarvan at a port called Before we came 

to Garnarvan I passed by the handsome Gothick church built like a 
small cathedral. Garnarvan is famous for its fine castle, and for being 
the birth-place of Edward II. of whom that story is related, that 
his father told 'em he would give them a prince borm in Wales, 
and that could not speak a word of English, which was a moving 
jest, when it was supported by force and submitted to out of 
necessity : here the Princes of Wales had all the publick of&ces for 
North Wales. Garnarvan is the ancient Segontium ; I was straitened 
in time, that I could not go and see the remains of the old town, 
said to be about the chapel of St. Publicius ; this place is about 
eight miles from Bangor feriy, and there is another ferry about half 
way to it ; the ferry here is broad, and on market days they do not 
care to take horses directly from the town, especially if it is windy, 
so we forded at the mouth of the river, and went to a point about a 
mile to the west, where the passage is narrow, and crossed over 
into the Isle of Anglesea, the ancient seat of the Druids ; in two 
miles came to Newboro' or Nunburg, which tho' esteemed the 
second town in Anglesea is litle better than a large village. I went 
four miles further to Aber-Fraw, finely situated on an eminence, 
and a pretty village : it was, saies Gamden, the place of residence 
of the kings of Venodotia, or North Wales, called from their 
residence here kings of Aber-Fraw. 

On the 16th, early in the morning, we went mostly over strands 
to Holyhead. Before I leave Wales I shall only mention two or 
three things remarkable which I observed in my journey as to their 
customs and other things. In these mountainous parts they have 
litle corn growing, but oates, rye and some barley ; they live chiefly 
on oaten cake, rye bread, milk and cheese. They call goats' flesh 
mountain mutton, which they salt as bacon, and when they boyle 
it, make a bad broth of it. When a stranger of the country speaks 
to any one on the road, he calls him Gumry, that is Welchman, 
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which is I suppose an endearing apellation. I forgot to mention to 
you that at Llanrhaiadr Mr. Worthington lives, who is minister of 
the place, and has lately writ a treatise in 8vo. which is entitled 
An Essay on the Scheme, Conduct, Procedure and Extent of 
Man's Redemption. 

I embarked at Holyhead on the 17th, and arrived at this place 
this morning 
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THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING 
ON THE 2d MAY, 1887. 



The Council of the Camden Society have to regret the loss, by death, 
of the following Members during the past year — 
Lord Baoot. 
J. T. Gibson Craig, Esq. 
Rev. W. Hepworth Thompson, D.D., Master of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, KC B. 
Ignatius Williams, Esq. 

The following have been elected Members of the Society during the 
past year : — 

H. O. Wakeman, Esq. 

The Middle Temple Library. 

Rev. John Owen. 

Edwin Beresford Chancellor, Esq. 

Both the volumes promised in the last Report have been issued during 
the year, and are in the hands of the Members of the Society. The 
portions of the Cartulary of Battle Abbey, edited by Mr. Scargill Bird, 
are interesting, as throwing light upon the condition of medieval land- 
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owning; whilst the volume edited by Mr. Warner contains a selection from 
the Correspondence of Secretary Nicholas which is of the highest interest 
for all students of the history of the Seventeenth Century. It is hoped 
that at no distant period Mr. Warner will continue his work, the docu- 
ments to lie published in the second and remaining volume being even 
more attractive than those already printed. 

For the coming year -the publications of the Society will probably be — 

1. Visitations of Norfolk Monasteries. To be edited by the Rev. A. Jessopp, 
D.D. 

2. Notes of a Journey through England by Richard Pococke (the Eastern 
Traveller). To be edited by J. J. CABTWRiaHT, Esq. 

By order of the Council, 

Samuhl Rawson Gardiner, Director. 
James Gairdnbr, Secretary. 



BALANCE SHEET 1886-87. 



We, the Auditors appointed to audit the Accounts of the Camden Society, report 
to the Society, that the Treasurer has exhibited to us an Account of the Receipts and 
Expenditure from the 1st of April 1886 to the 3 1st of March 1887, and that we 
have examined the said accounts, with the vouchers relating thereto, and find the same 
to be correct and satisfactory. 

And we further report that the following is an Abstract of the Receipts and 
Expenditure during the period we have mentioned : — 



Rbcbipts. 



£ f. d, 

8 



To Balance of last year's account... 352 11 

Received on account of Members 
whose Subscriptions were in ar- 
rear at last Audit 54 

The like on account of Subscriptions 

due on the 1st of May, 1886 212 4 

The like on account of Subscriptions 

dneontbelstof May, 1887 18 1 

Three Compositions in lien ot An. 

nual Subscriptions 30 

One year's dividend on ;^466 3 1 
3 per Cent. Consols, standing in 
the names of the Trustees of the 
Society, deducting Income Tax... 13 10 6 

To Sale of Publications of past 

vears 9 2 9 



£589 9 11 



EZPBNDITURB. 

Paid for printing 500 Copies Star Chamber Proceedings 
Do. do. Nicholas Papers, Vol. I.... 

Do. . do. Custumals of Battle Abbey 

Paid for Paper 

Paid for Miscellaneous Printing 

Paid for delivery and transmission of Books, with 
paper for wrappers, warehousing expenses, &e. (in- 
cluding Insurance) 

Paid for Binding 

Paid for Transcripts 

Postages, &c 

Clerical Assistance 



£ 9, d. 



106 

110 9 

76 8 

38 19 

6 2 



3 
6 
4 

6 


30 

45 12 

39 16 

3 12 

6 6 



9 
3 
3 




By Balance 



Jf463 
.. 126 



6 10 
3 1 



£589 9 11 



April 19, 1887. 

{Signed) 



James Rae. 
Wynne E. Baxter. 



DA 20 .R9 n.t. V.42. ••c. C.I 
Tfw trav«to through EnglMd of 

3 6105 038 779 570 




Stanford Univenity librartes 
Stanford, California 



RetwB tUt book oa or bof ora dole dae. 
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